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PREFACE 


Why “ The Week-End Gardener ” ? The objection may be raised 
that there cannot and ought not to be any such class among the 
devout worshippers at the shrine of Horticulture as that repre- 
sented by the title of this volume — that the proper and efficient 
pursuit of the science and art of gardening involves persistent 
daily effort if the reward is to be such as to satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of the enthusiast and the expert. 

Veiy true ; but unfortunately this theory, like not a few others, 
is not in consonance with the facts. The ever-increasing popularity 
of gardening as a hobby has created an entirely new category, 
a vast body of amateur horticulturists whose undeviating pur- 
pose it is to seek health-giving recreation and enjoyment in the 
endeavour, mainly by their own unaided efforts, to make the earth 
yield her increase in the form of beautiful flowers and luscious 
fruit. These efforts may be, and indeed often are, put forth on a 
modest scale ; they may be confined within the narrow restrictions 
of a diminutive villa or cottage garden, or within the smoke- 
begrimed shades of a city back-yard. But they are none the less 
earnest on that account. The quest for knowledge and the eager 
desire to profit by the experience of experts are, if anything, more 
ardent and more deeply rooted in the breasts of the diffident and 
unobtrusive tiller of a little garden plot than they are in the case 
of the wealthy owner of a parklike pleasaunce who can call to his 
aid, the highest skill and acquirements of the professional master 
of the craft. 
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6 PREFACE 

Nor is it any the less certain that the busy toiler in the work 
of commerce and industry must inevitably find his hours o 
leisure comparatively few. They are, indeed, in the vast majority 
of instances, restricted to that brief interval for relaxation whicl 
in modern parlance has come to be designated “ The Week-End.’ 1 

It is, then, to the week-end gardener that this volume makes 
its appeal. It puts forward no pretensions as a complete or ex- 
haustive survey of the gardening operations of the year. It merely 
seeks to set forth in simple language a few of the weekly tasks to 
which the amateur gardener may profitably set his hand, and 
to explain, also as explicitly and succinctly as possible, how they 
may best be accomplished. 

The chapters are very largely and in many cases entirely the 
reproductions of a series of articles which week by week during 
the past three years have been published in The Daily Express 
under the heading “ Saturday in my Garden.” They will be found 
to be supplementary and complementary to the volume published 
in 1911, bearing a similar title. For permission to reproduce this 
further series of articles, and also the diagrams which accom- 
panied them, I am indebted to the courtesy of the editor of The 
Daily Express. I desire to tender my acknowledgments and thanks 
to the owners of the copyrights of the photographs of gardens 
and sections of gardens with which the book is illustrated. The 
diagrams which will, I have no doubt, be found of the utmost 
value to beginners, are the work of Mr F. Wood. To my friend 
and colleague, Mr A. Brenchly, I am especially grateful for the 
patient care with which he has read and corrected the proofs 
of this book. 


Dulwich, March 1914. 


F. H. F f 
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JANUARY 

The First Week-End 

A ll-the - Year-Round Gardening 

T HE opening of a calendar New Year invariably prompts 
me to ask a question, to which I am afraid only a general 
answer can be given. The question is this : When does the 
garden year begin ? The only possible answer for the enthusiast, 
I am convinced, is his dogmatic assertion that the gardening year 
has neither a beginning nor an ending. He does not even divide 
his year into well-defined compartments in which he shall say to 
himself : “ This month shall be confined to digging, that to sowing, 
another to planting, and a fourth or fifth to pruning or propagation 
in its multifarious branches.” Experience soon teaches him that 
any or all of these operations may at certain seasons of the year be 
concentrated into a single week ; or that, so varied are the habits 
and requirements of the plants and trees that come under his care, 
he may find himself performing one or other of these necessary 
duties on almost any day out of the three hundred and sixty-five 
which make up the year. 

December merges into January, and the only perceptible change 
in the habits of the enthusiastic gardener is that he puts on a brisker 
and more confident air as he welcomes the lengthening days, and 
that he seems never to be oppressed by the multitude of the tasks 
that crowd thick upon him even during the darkest and most 
depressing weeks of mid-winter. 

But this happy state of things applies only to the real enthusiast 
— the man whose devotion to his favourite hobby prompts him to 
supply himself with suitable appliances for its proper pursuit. All- 
the-year-round gardening can only be carried out successfully by 
n 
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the help of frames, a glasshouse and an efficient heating 
apparatus. 

The average amateur gardener, who does not possess these aids 
to success, is very prone to cut the year in half. He is, if I may say 
it without the slightest intention of disrespect, a fair-weather 
gardener. With the arrival of Easter he wakes with a start from 
his winter somnolence. He proceeds vigorously to dig his small 
vegetable plot and to plant a few hardy perennials in his long 
straight border. April, besides bringing in its train the tulips and 
the daffodils, also entices the mowing machine from its shed, and 
henceforth its merry whir is heard at frequent intervals until chill 
October sends it back to its hiding-place. 

Such circumscribed activities, I fear, sum up the gardening years 
of not a few owners of fair-sized gardens both in country and in 
town. The enthusiast may deplore the fact, but it is nevertheless 
true that in all too many instances the discomforts of cold and 
damp exercise their retarding influence until at least the end of 
February. 


Greenhouse and Frames 

A long experience has taught me, however, that to restrict one’s 
gardening operations in this way is to lose more than half the 
pleasure which is to be derived from an all-the-year-round pursuit 
of the most fascinating of hobbies. The man or woman who 
allows the florist to provide all the growing plants in the garden, 
who merely receives the matured seedlings or cuttings which the 
professional expert has raised by skilled and patient labour, and 
then deposits them in bed and border in the uncertain hope that 
they will thrive and bear a rich harvest of bloom or fruit, can have 
but a poor conception of the real joys of gardening. The amateur 
gardener who is most to be envied is the man who by his own 
unaided effort sows his own seed, “ takes ” his own cuttings, pro- 
pagates his own rose-trees and fruit-trees, makes his own lawn, 
designs and constructs his own paths, and in a word plans his owq 
garden and watches it grow to perfection under his own eyes. If 
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he realise his ideals his reward is one beside which that which 
comes to the spring and summer gardener is a mere shadow. 

But, it may be objected, all-the-year-round gardening is not 
possible unless one possess a greenhouse and frames, and these 
involve an initial expenditure which is impossible to the amateur 
of slender financial means. Let us examine this problem briefly. 
A small greenhouse with a proper heating appliance — and by 
proper appliance I mean hot-water pipes supplied from a boiler 
heated by a stove in which small coke is burned — may cost 
anything from ten pounds to fifteen pounds. A serviceable frame 
can be purchased for ten or twelve shillings. By the aid of these 
two structures the owner of a small garden, if he be skilful and 
industrious enough, will be able to raise all his own seedlings, and 
to propagate even the most tender plants at a cost which will be 
but a tithe of that which is involved in an annual outlay for 
matured plants grown by the professional florist. Sound seed is 
cheap, cuttings cost nothing but the labour expended on “ taking ” 
them and “ striking ” them, and the coke bill for a whole winter, 
if the fuel be judiciously used, need not involve an expenditure of 
more than a couple of pounds. 

This, at least, has been my own experience. With the aid of a 
small heated greenhouse and a few frames I have for many years 
raised all the bedding plants that I needed to furnish my garden 
adequately. Only occasionally when it was desired to introduce a 
new plant or a new variety has it been necessary to go to the florist 
for assistance. No amateur gardener actuated by high and ambitious 
resolves is content to stand still. He is for ever seeking new worlds 
to conquer, and he tries fresh experiments with each recurring 
season. A new rose or a new chrysanthemum strikes his fancy. 
When it has been sufficiently long in commerce he purchases a 
specimen plant, nurtures it, sees that it is good and proceeds to 
establish it in his own garden by annual propagation. Choice new 
plants, of course, are expensive, but if one possess the necessary 
apparatus for propagating them the recompense which comes from 
Jthe creation of a plentiful stock is sufficient to justify the initial 
cash outlay. 
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Therefore, at the outset, let me urge the readers of this book to 
furnish themselves with a greenhouse and a frame, and if not with 
both, then with a frame only. As I pass from week to week during 
the gardening year I shall endeavour to keep in mind the amateur 
who possesses neither. The gardener, however, who owns both, 
and who uses them in the ways which long experience has taught 
to be most profitable, will, I am certain, never regret his investment. 
With them he can be a successful all-the-year-round gardener; 
without them his field of operations must inevitably be circum- 
scribed by the vicissitudes of the seasons and of the weather. 

Turning over a New Leaf 

January is not, in practice, the busiest month of the twelve. 
Out of doors the ground may be covered with snow, or the rain 
have descended with such persistence that the soil is sodden. 
In such circumstances it would be folly to attempt to dig or to 
trench. 

But January has not in recent years been a particularly in- 
clement month, and digging and trenching have been practicable. 
Therefore I would advise the villa gardener to get in a supply of 
well-rotted littery manure and have it dumped down in convenient 
heaps over the portion of the garden proposed to be tilled. A 
heaped barrow-load of manure should be sufficient for nine square 
yards, which will be a sufficient guide as to the quantity required. 
Dig deeply but do not bury the manure too deep. For the ordi- 

nary villa garden bastard trenching, or digging two spits deep 

approximately two feet if the loose earth at the bottom of each 
spit be effectively removed with the shovel— is sufficient. The 
process of trenching is described on Page 414. 

If the soil be heavy or clayey, half-a-bushel of quicklime to 
nine square yards, dug in while fresh, will disintegrate and further 
fertilise the soil, while a similar dressing of soot will arrest the 
development of wireworm and other pests which are the bane 
of every gardener. 

Since, with the opening of a new year everybody else is turning 
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over a new leaf there is no valid reason why the amateur gardener 
should not join the eager throng whose pathway during, at 
any rate, its early days is to be paved with good intentions. 
Let him occupy this momentary breathing space by taking 
careful stock of his garden plot, and project himself by a slight 
mental effort into the days of high summer that will assuredly 
come a few months hence. 

As the somewhat dismal and depressing picture fades away into 
the background there will rise up before him a vision of emer aid- 
green, evenly cut and neatly trimmed lawn, of beds and borders 
aflame with colour, of rose-trees bursting their buds and casting 
the spell of their beauty and their fragrance all around, of fruit- 
trees and bushes either 64 setting ” their crops or yielding them in 
generous abundance of leafy shade and satisfying warmth. 

Probably all these joys have been vouchsafed to the gardener in 
rich plenitude in years that have passed ; but the true lover of the 
art of horticulture lives in the future as well as in the present. 
The pleasures of anticipation are as deep as and, possibly, more 
gratifying than those which come from the actual realisation of 
his hopes. 

But an end to philosophising. Let us descend to the severely 
practical. The fact that until the weather improves the gardener 
must suspend active operations for the time being affords him an 
opportunity for considering whether his garden does not require 
remodelling, whether a radical alteration should not be made in 
one direction or another, or whether slight changes, such as the 
diversion of a path, the reconstruction of a bed, the widening of a 
border, or the erection of arches or pergolas will not put the coping- 
stone upon his conception of what a perfect garden should be. 

It is obvious that a fellow-enthusiast, who has never seen the 
garden that is to undergo such a transformation as has been 
suggested, cannot possibly offer advice that will be of much value. 
Every gardener worthy the name makes his garden a reflection of 
his own personality. If, like Ruskin’s Scottish gardener, he prefers 
straight lines, he will have them ; if he prefers curves and circles, 
ovals and winding paths, nothing will induce him to plan his garden 
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plot on the rectangular principle. But no gardener would be so 
oblivious to his own possible deficiencies as to refuse to profit by 
the experience of others. He reads and he ponders the books which 
seek to teach him, and, having assimilated all that they have to 
impart, he allows his own individuality to come into play, and plans 
his garden accordingly. 

The garden that each of us loves — the garden that attains to our 
ideal — is that which has been the work of years, which, as a pleasant 
setting for the home, is the outcome of our own handiwork. True ; 
but it may not be a triumph of artistic arrangement for all that. 
Taking them in the bulk, our small suburban gardens are rather 
inclined to be marked by a uniform monotony of design and 
arrangement which is depressing even at the best of times. Why not 
let us determine to change all this ? There are still four clear months 
before us in which to prepare for the decking of the garden in 
summer beauty. Off with our coats, then, and to work ! Let us take 
a few of the indispensable features of a small garden and examine 
them in detail. 


The “ Crazy ” Pathway 

First, then, the paths. The complete enjoyment of a garden 
depends as much on the formation and condition of its pathways 
as on the floriferousness of its plants and the fruitfulness of its 
trees. Badly constructed and otherwise defective paths offend 
the artistic sense of the beholder just as poignantly as do the 
ill-tended, shrivelled and weakly occupants of beds and borders 
which with better care would yield a rich harvest of perfect bloom. 

How great is the necessity for well-made, shapely paths scarcely 
requires emphasis. It may, however, be advisable to suggest briefly 
what their absence entails. A deficiency of suitable pathway 
accommodation in a garden means that cultural operations must 
necessarily be restricted, since it is essential that beds and borders, 
kitchen garden, rockery and lawn shall be easy of access. Not less 
certain is it that paths that are badly made and inefficiently 
drained will not be usable with the maximum of comfort through- 
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THE “CRAZY” PATHWAY 

out wet periods of the year. Water will lie in hollows, and even 
though by slow processes of percolation and evaporation it even- 
tually disappears, it will leave behind it a residue of slimy mud 
which will be unpleasant both to gaze and to walk upon. It is 
obvious then, that, once the design and the direction of the paths 
have been settled — in this connection both the shape and size of 
the garden will have to be taken into consideration — everything 
for their success depends first upon the method of construction 
and next upon the material to be employed. 

The selection of material offers a wide range of choice. Thus 
one may have gravel, concrete, loose shingle, loose spar, cinders or 
ashes, grass, brick, stone or tar paving. For the small garden some 
of these may be ruled out of court without unnecessary delay. 

Concrete and tar paving are extremely durable, but they are 
expensive, and also somewhat incongruous and harsh, though a 
coke-breeze and tar path, treated, when complete, with a dressing 
of marble chips (which can be obtained from anymonumental mason 
at three shillings and sixpence per bushel), well rolled in, is the 
reverse of unpleasing. Loose shingle and spar are sometimes easily 
obtained in certain districts, but paths thus surfaced are difficult to 
keep in order, since they require constant raking. Moreover, they are 
not too comfortable for delicate feet. Cinders or ashes are excellent 
for the making of paths in the kitchen garden, but do not form a 
very pleasant or attractive setting for flower beds and borders. 

Grass paths have everything to recommend them in large gardens, 
especially for wide side alleys or beside long stretches of border 
adjacent to which there is not constant traffic. But for small 
gardens they are impossible. The hard use to which they must 
necessarily be put, and the disproportionate amount of labour that 
would have to be expended on their maintenance in good order, 
render them prohibitive to the owner of a garden of small area. 
Red, buff or blue bricks make delightful and perfectly dry paths, 
but here again the chief objection is that of expense. The advantages 
of gravel are too well realised to need emphasis. 

There remains only the stone path to consider, and of this it 
may be said in its favour that the material is an ideal one, since 
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it is both durable and dry, that its cost, if the purchase of it 
be conducted with circumspection, is not excessive, and that its 
employment speedily lends itself to the production of that old-world 
appearance which it is the desire of all gardeners with any artistic 
predilections to secure. The obtaining of the stone need not be a 
difficult matter. In most neighbourhoods conveniently near to one’s 
garden there are builders’ and house-breakers’ yards, in which are 
usually to be found great heaps of just such material as is required. 
If perfectly symmetrical rectangular slabs of stone are sought for, 
there will, of course, be difficulty on the score of expense. But for 
the purpose of making a stone path in a small garden such squares 
are not necessary. 

The fashion of the moment, which is directly traceable to the 
ever-increasing popularity of rock gardens, is to have “ crazy ” 
stone pathways, in which stones of all shapes and sizes are utilised, 
much in the same manner that a patchwork quilt is made by 
feminine hands. It is here that the builder or house-breaker will be 
able to accommodate the prospective path-maker. He will probably 
be only too glad to make a clearance of his miscellaneous collection 
of broken window-sills, copings and doorsteps, and, though he may 
not exactly be willing to remunerate you for taking them away, 
his charges will almost certainly be moderate and well within the 
compass of the most modest purse. The making of a stone pathway 
will obviously take some time, but if the work be started early in 
January there will still remain two months in which to complete 
the task before seed-sowing and planting out of doors need be 
undertaken on any large scale. 

How, then, should a “ crazy ” path be constructed ? In the case 
of an old path which it is intended to resurface with stone, its shape 
and direction are already fixed, and will not require to be radically 
changed. Where new paths have to be made in a small garden it is 
a good rule to make them as utilitarian as possible, while yet striv- 
ing after artistic effect. Do not make your paths either so numerous 
or so winding that more superficial surface is absorbed than is 
absolutely necessary. A garden is first of all a place for the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, fruit and vegetables, and last of all a promenade! 




Diagram i.— HOW TO MAKE A “CRAZY” PATH. 

Fig. i. Showing the effect of the “crazy” pathway. Fig. 2. Excavate to 
a depth or about eight inches. Fig. 3. Fill in with a layer of ashes, and work 
from the side. Fig. 4. Bed the stone firmly with a wooden rammer. Fig. 5. 
• Finding the level. 
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The first consideration in preparing for the laying of the stones 
should be the excavation and formation of the path. Some regard 
must, of course, be paid to the drainage qualities of the foundation 
soil. If it is tolerably good there will be no need for the introduction 
of drainage pipes, since water will readily be able to escape through 
the interstices between the stones. Neither will it be necessary to 
make the surface convex, as is the case with gravel, concrete, tar 
paving or ashes. There may be a slight fall towards the sides of the 
path, but it need not be especially pronounced. The foundation 
should be dug out to a depth of at least eight inches, and after it 
has been properly “ formed ” a layer of ashes six inches thick 
should be laid down and well rolled. Upon this foundation the stones 
will rest comfortably and securely. The attractiveness of the 
“ crazy ” pathway lies in the fact that there need be no straining 
after symmetry in the laying of the stones. Let them be shaped 
as weirdly as you please. The only requirement is to make sure 
that too great a space is not left between each stone ; indeed, the 
smaller it is the better will be the general effect. 

It is, of course, essential to ensure that all the stones are laid at 
the same level. This desirable result can be obtained by a frequent 
use of a straight-edge, such as the bricklayer uses. Another neces- 
sary and useful tool is a heavy wooden rammer with which to press 
down into position any stones that are thicker than their fellows. 
Where, in consequence of the configuration of the stones, con- 
siderable spaces are left between them the crevices should not be 
filled with cement, but with fine ashes. Further, it will be found an 
advantage to begin the stone-laying at the sides of the paths and 
work towards the centre. Such a path as I have suggested will, of 
course, involve a considerable amount of hard work, but the labour 
will be found to have been well spent. If it be desired to expedite 
the ageing of the surface with green tints, this can be accomplished 
by an occasional sprinkling with manure water. 
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The Second Week-End 

Constructing a Pergola 

M ANY dark and sunless days of the winter months must 
be endured before the first golden crocus heralds the 
arrival of spring. There are still, however, profitable 
ways in which leisure hours may be spent in adding to the amenities 
and attractiveness of the garden picture. I refer especially to ac- 
cessories such as pergolas, arches, pillars, trelliage, summer-houses 
and seats, the introduction of which adds so much to the charm 
and comfort of even the smallest garden. 

The average amateur gardener is usually a man of resource, a 
rough-and-ready exponent of the use of the saw, the hammer and 
the chisel, and, provided he be supplied with a suitable model, 
experiences little difficulty in achieving something satisfactory in 
the direction of home carpentry and woodwork. If I may offer a 
word of advice at the outset, it is that he should rigorously eschew 
over-elaboration and strike the keynote of a severe simplicity in 
all that he undertakes. 

Pergolas, which have been borrowed from Italy, that land of 
sunshine and vines, have in recent years become so popular a 
feature of British gardens that the desire to possess one has become 
almost overpowering in the breast of every enthusiastic gardener. 
Apart from the artistic beauty of a well-constructed pergola, it 
possesses a utilitarian advantage as a support for a great variety 
of climbing plants which might otherwise have to be banished from 
the small garden. It may be made the home for rose or clematis, 
hQneysuckle or jasmine, wistaria or passion flower, tropseolum or 
cobsea scandens. It provides a shady walk or resting place in the 
21 
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heat of summer, charming colouring when its plants are in flower, 
and a beautiful setting to path and border at all seasons of the 
year. There is no garden with any pretensions to size that would not 
be improved by the introduction of so desirable a feature. 

Bur — there is an inevitable reservation — the garden must be 
large enough to bear so conspicuous an ornament. In a very small 
garden a pergola would probably be out of place, since it would 
occupy too much room and overshadow small but useful borders 
for the well-being of whose occupants abundance of sunshine is a 
necessity. Where, however, there is plenty of room, and there are 
long paths which afford a fine vista from the house or garden en- 
trance, the introduction of a pergola has everything that is sound 
and feasible to recommend it. 

What, then, is a pergola ? It is simply a covered way or series 
of arches usually, but not always, constructed of wood, connected 
by cross pieces, both at the top and at the sides. It sounds simple 
enough, and so in reality it should be. In large gardens one often 
finds the uprights constructed of solid and substantial pillars of 
red brickwork, and in respect of durability nothing can excel this 
method of building. The owner of a villa garden need not con- 
cern himself with such expensive luxuries. Provided he can secure 
suitable wood, he will have all he needs. But it must be wood that 
will endure and be able to withstand insidious atmospheric influ- 
ences which would cause its deterioration and decay. Oak may 
appeal to one as providing an ideal material, and so it undoubtedly 
is if it be sound and well seasoned. Green, immature oak would be 
as valueless as elm, it would rot away just as rapidly. Failing oak, 
the advantages of which are that when barked it is uniform in 
appearance and harmonious in colouring, reliance should be placed 
on larch or chestnut. Larch poles are comparatively inexpensive, 
and they possess the additional merit that they are usually even 
and straight. 

It is essential that the wood chosen for the uprights shall be stout 
as well as thoroughly seasoned. Each upright should be from nine 
to twelve feet long and six inches thick. Having carefully selected 
the uprights, it is next necessary to ensure that the part to be buried 
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in the ground is treated with some kind of preservative, otherwise, 
after a year or two, the whole structure may collapse and bring 
ruin both to pergola and climbing plants. Undoubtedly the best 
material for this purpose is hot tar. The base of the pole should be 
“ painted ” to a depth of a little more than three feet, so that when 
the pole is thrust a yard deep into the soil the tarred portion shall 
not be completely covered. It is at the point of emergence from the 
ground that the upright will be most vulnerable to attacks of damp 
rot, and the precaution I have suggested will help to ward off the 
enemy. 

The diagram on Page 25 offers valuable suggestions for the proper 
construction of a simple and effective pergola. The great necessity, 
as I have already indicated, is to have the foundation well and 
truly laid, and this can only be achieved if the uprights are placed 
securely in position. Figures 3 and 4 show how this desirable result 
can be obtained. With regard to the transverse poles fixed on the 
“ roof ” of the pergola, these may be placed at right angles to the 
side pieces so as to cross the path (see Figure 1 of the diagram), 
or, if it be preferred, they can be fixed transversely, thus forming an 
angle of forty-five degrees. The advantage of this plan over the 
other is that it enables the climbers the more easily to form a thick 
canopy of verdure and blossom at the height of summer, when 
shade is most welcome. Figures 5 and 6 provide useful hints in 
regard to the treatment of the top of the poles so as to facilitate the 
fixing of the cross bars. Where there is a natural “ fork ” at the 
top of the upright it should be utilised ; where the “ fork ” is absent 
a kind of socket should be scooped out (see Figure 6), so that the 
cross pole may rest easily and securely in it. The short pieces of 
wood about two feet long fixed between the uprights and the top 
longitudinal poles will act both as supports and as carriers for 
the climbers. The use of long nails or spikes for fixing is recom- 
mended as being both neater and more durable than rope or even 
wire. 

The smaller diagram overleaf shows an effective and easily con- 
structed arch. In this instance the wood is already trimmed, and 
it may be either birch or oak. Such an arch could be erected at a 
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point where paths converge. The arch should serve some useful 
purpose in the building up of the garden picture, and not be placed 

haphazard across a path at 
any point which strikes the 
fancy. It should form, as it 
were, a gateway to lawn or 
shrubbery, or be built in to 
form a conspicuous feature 
of a rustic woodwork or 
trellis dividing fence. 

A final word of warning. 
Eschew galvanised-iron wire 
arches as you would the 
plague. They are cheap and 
easily fixed, one admits, 
but they are too flimsy for 
stability, and too artificial 
to make a fitting associate 
for flowers. Moreover, there 
is the superlative argument 
against them from the con- 
scientious gardener’s point 
of view that in summer 
the ironwork becomes over- 
heated, and in this condi- 
tion irreparable injury is 
done to the plants they are intended to support. 



C: 




Diagram 2.-A PRETTY ARCH. 

The sketch offers suggestions for the 
making of an effective gar len arch suitable 
for the training of climbing rose-trees or 
clematis. 


Edgings — Live and Otherwise 

Among the problems that the gardener who is engaged in the 
task of constructing or remodelling his garden will have to decide 
for himself, those associated with the provision of suitable edgings 
will demand especial care and circumspection. I have already dealt 
at length in the previous chapter with the subject of path-making. 
The question then arises : How shall the beds and borders be edged ? 
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Shall the edging be dead or alive ? And by dead edging I mean such 
materials as wood, old bricks, stone or slate slabs, flints and tiles. 
The wise and far-seeing gardener will, if the question of expense 
be not too pressing, reject wood without a moment’s hesitation. 
Wood is cheap enough, it is true, but it soon decays, breeds fungus, 
and, as it falls to pieces, presents a ragged and unkempt appearance, 
and becomes a veritable eyesore. It may serve as a temporary 
expedient in the case of a newly formed border ; but it should be 
supplanted at the first possible opportunity by something more 
durable and reliable. 

Common buff bricks are sometimes employed ; but here again 
they are often affected by atmospheric influences ; severe frost 
following a period of moisture will cause them to crumble and fall 
to pieces. If a dead edging is deemed suitable nothing can excel red 
or blue tiles for neatness and durability. They may either be the 
common deep tile, fixed firmly in the ground, or the shallow variety 
resting in socket bricks, strongly embedded in cement. Here again 
it is all a matter of expense, though where economy does not influ- 
ence the decision of the garden-maker there can be no two opinions 
about the advantages which follow the use of socket tiles. But it is 
necessary to consider the other alternative — namely, the use of 
live edgings. And by these I mean such suitable evergreen subjects 
as box, heaths, thrift, euonymus, broom and periwinkle. Of them 
all the box edging is the most commonly used for this purpose ; and 
rightly so, for, even though the box edging may be considered old- 
fashioned, its merits have so thoroughly stood the test of time that 
there will be little disposition to displace it once it has been adopted. 

One often hears the objection raised against the box edging that 
it harbours slugs, snails and other pests. This need not alarm the 
practical gardener. He knows the remedy, which is none other 
than constant watchfulness, and a ruthless determination to ex- 
terminate the enemy so soon as its presence becomes manifest. 
Apart altogether from the visual satisfaction to be derived from a 
neatly trimmed edging of box, it has its advantages over all the 
“ dead ” edges— save, perhaps, wood— in that it is considerably 
cheaper. Box plants for edging purposes are sold by the “ yard ” 
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— that is to say, enough plants are provided to plant a linear yard. 
There are generally a dozen, and the cost is ninepence. 

It is necessary to see that the edging is perfectly straight (this 
can be ensured by the use of a taut garden-line drawn about three 
inches from the edge of the path), that the side of the trench on 
the side farthest from the path is perpendicular, and that in ranging 
the plants against this vertical edge care be taken to set them 
evenly, and to leave above the surface not more than two or three 
inches of foliage. It is essential that box should be firmly planted. 
After a few plants have been got into position the roots should be 
surrounded with fine sandy soil. Afterwards the trench may be 
filled in with ordinary soil, pressed well down with the foot. 

With regard to other edgings of perennial plants or shrubs, it 
may be said without hesitation that none of them bears comparison 
with box. Euonymus is effective, but difficult to keep dwarfed ; 
heaths are hard to grow in any other than peaty soil ; periwinkle 
has a spreading habit and is not easily kept in check, and the same 
objections may be raised against London Pride and thrift. If it be 
desired to employ as an edging a flowering plant, which at the same 
time possesses the merit of bearing leaves that do not wither during 
winter months, there is none having greater advantages than the 
ordinary white pink — either Mrs Sinkins or Her Majesty, to name 
two of the best varieties. But in this case it is essential to employ a 
dead edging as well — either stone, brick, slate or tile, otherwise 
the edge can never be kept tidy. For spring flowering, edgings of 
aubrietias, alyssum, daisies, and gentianella deserve consideration, 
and where stone forms the foundation of the edging it is a good 
plan to make a generous use of stonecrops, among which the 
common sedum acre, and its yellow variety, aureum, may be 
specially recommended. 



JANUARY 

The Third Week-End 

Early Seed Sowing 

T HE most attractive sound in the ears of the enthusiastic 
amateur gardener at this season of the year is not the 
splash of raindrops on the window-pane — he would at 
this stage of the season welcome hard frost rather than that 
the already too generous excess of moisture should be further 
augmented — but the sharp rat-tat of the postman on the door 
knocker. This peremptory summons means in many cases the 
arrival of yet another sumptuously prepared catalogue from the 
seedsman and florist. It means that its recipient will be able to 
spend a delightful hour or two over its contents. 

Cascades of these harbingers of spring pour in upon me during 
the early days of January. Perhaps they have not come your way, 
and you will wonder why. The explanation is simple. You have 
probably not yet experienced the privileges which flow from 
membership of one of the great horticultural societies of which 
there are now so many, and in consequence the famous seedsmen 
and florists who issue these bulky bibliographical treasures wide- 
spread, free, gratis and for nothing, have not yet awakened to the 
fact that you also are numbered among the gardening enthusiasts. 
It is an oversight which they would be only too glad to remedy if 
you made your wishes known to them. You may either join one of 
the societies referred to — for a small subscription you can secure 
election to the Royal Horticultural Society, the National Rose 
Society, the National Sweet Pea Society, the National Chrysan- 
themum Society, the National Carnation Society, and so # on 
(there are numerous other similar bodies) — and the catalogues will 
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flow in automatically, or you can make personal application to the 
firms concerned, and they will be only too ready to meet your 
requirements. 

An urgent reason for the study of seed catalogues by the amateur 
gardener during January is almost self-evident, though it is one 
that is often ignored, and with unfortunate results. I mean the fact 
that it impels him to order his seed early. Now, two advantages flow 
from this — first, he secures the best of the seed and also ensures the 
delivery of the particular varieties he desires to cultivate, and next, 
he makes quite certain that he has the seed by him in readiness for 
use at the most favourable moment. Take the sowing of early peas 
or broad beans as an illustration. All the authorities will tell you 
that about the second week in February is the ideal time for this 
operation, provided you can supply the peas with a warm border in 
which they may obtain shelter from the cutting east winds of early 
spring. But, supposing that towards the end of January there comes 
a period of fine, dry weather which enables some of the moisture in 
the ground to evaporate and facilitates easy working, is there any 
valid reason why the sowing of the seed should not be anticipated 
by a few weeks ? There is none whatever. 

The gardener watches for his opportunity. He knows by painful 
experience that just at the moment when by all the text-books he 
should be sowing his seed, the ground may be frost-bound or 
covered with snow or, just as bad, be saturated and utterly 
irresponsive to spade and fork. If he has his seed handy, he can 
sow it when it seems to him best to do so. Therefore, he orders it 
early, and he is able in consequence frequently to outdistance his 
neighbour and rival in the production of early crops. 

The amateur gardener who owns a warm greenhouse, and who by 
its help endeavours by his own unaided efforts to raise the plants 
which are destined to embellish the outdoor garden during the 
coming season, will now have to bestir himself if success is to crown 
his efforts. This is especially true in regard to seed sowing under 
glass. 
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Seeds to be sown under Glass 

What, then, are the seeds that can be sown with the object of 
producing flowers during the summer and early autumn ? First 
and foremost in my list I put tuberous-rooted begonias and 
gloxinias. Both are indispensable — begonias because they provide 
a magnificent bedding subject out of doors even in the wettest 
and most unpropitious of summers, and gloxinias because, given 
generous treatment, they make a gorgeous display in the greenhouse 
within six or seven months of the sowing of the seed. 

The tuberous-rooted begonia has been vastly improved by the 
hybridiser and the florist in recent years. When it was first intro- 
duced the flowers were small, imperfect in form, and lacking in 
range of colour. Now the blossoms of even the commonest strains 
are large and symmetrical, and their colours are almost endless in 
their variety. 

One of the chief advantages in raising begonias from seed is that 
of economy. From a small packet of seed costing one shilling and 
sixpence it is possible to produce dozens of plants, with the 
probability of securing, by way of a lucky surprise, a few striking 
novelties equal in merit to named begonias sold at high prices. For 
example, the price list of a famous firm of growers shows that the 
cost of a single tuber of a choice named variety ranges from two 
shillings and sixpence to three shillings and sixpence, and that for 
a dozen tubers you would have to pay from twenty-four shillings 
to thirty-six shillings. The saving effected by raising the plants 
from seed is so considerable that it surely needs no further 
argument in its favour. 

The seed is very fine — almost like powder — and it therefore 
requires careful handling to prevent any of it from being lost or 
wasted. It should be sown in pots filled with fine porous soil, with 
which plenty of coarse silver sand has been incorporated. The seed 
needs to be evenly distributed and this requirement is best obtained 
by mixing it with a small quantity of fine sand and then shaking 
the mixture lightly over the surface of the soil from a perforated 
tin, a sugar castor, or an old pepper-box. 
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Similar treatment may be given to the seed of gloxinias, but in 
neither case should any attempt be made to cover it with soil. 
All that is necessary is that the seed should be gently pressed into 
the surface with a smooth flat piece of wood or the bottom of a 
small flower-pot. Careful watering is essential. The safest plan is to 
dip the seed pan or pot in a pail of tepid soft water after it has 
been filled with soil and before the seed has been sown. The soil 
will soon become saturated ; the pot should be allowed to drain for 
an hour or so, and then the seed may be sown. If the top of the pot 
be covered with a sheet of glass and a piece of brown paper no 
further watering will be required until the seedlings are up. As soon 
as the seedlings are large enough to handle they should be “ pricked 
off 55 singly into another seed pan, where they will continue to 
progress in the warmth of the greenhouse until they are ready to 
pot off into thumb pots. 

Other plants that can be raised from seed sown in heat during the 
latter half of January are streptocarpus, petunias, lobelia, verbenas, 
cyclamens, freesias, cannas, gesneras, dahlias, ageratums, and a 
host of other half-hardy and tender annuals. It is not, however, 
realised often enough by the amateur that many favourite perennial 
flowers can, by the same method, be raised from seed and flowered 
the same season. For outdoor sowing, of course, perennials require 
a long season of growth — they must be sown in July or August if 
they are to be brought into flower during the following season. 
But with the aid of artificial heat, seed sown in January and care- 
fully tended will produce plants that will flower towards the end of 
the summer — just at a period when the border is showing signs of 
decay and when, therefore, the blooms are most welcome. 

Take antirrhinums — the familiar snapdragons of the cottage 
garden — for example, So great is the variety of colours that have 
been evolved by the expert hybridiser that for bedding purposes 
the antirrhinum has few rivals. Moreover, there are now any 
number of tall varieties to contrast with the intermediate and Tom 
Thumb or dwarf kinds, so that one is able to secure the best 
possible effect in grouping. Favourite colours are pink, apricot, 
coral-red, white and orange. A delightful delicate pink variety — 
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Antirrhinum majus grandiflorum Venus, may be strongly recom- 
mended. The bloom has a pure white throat, a colouring reminiscent 
of the sweet-pea Paradise. The flower stalks are long and are thickly 
studded with large flowers of good form. A beautiful salmon- 
coloured variety is Salmon Queen, while others equally fine 
are Gold Crest, with a golden orange lip, and Scarlet Flame, a 
self-coloured fiery scarlet. These all belong to the intermediate 
class. 

The simplest method of raising antirrhinums from seed is to 
treat them as half-hardy annuals, sowing the seed in January, 
shifting to pans or boxes as soon as the seedlings are large enough 
to prick off, and planting out after the wallflowers and other spring 
bedders have been cleared. 

Aquilegias, or columbines, are usually regarded as late spring 
flowers, but if they be treated as half-hardy annuals and be planted 
out at the end of May they will probably, after a favourable summer, 
bloom in the autumn. In any case, once they have become estab- 
lished they are perfectly hardy, so that even if they do not flower 
the first year they will be available for another season’s bloom. 
The long spurred hybrids are the best kinds to grow, and they may 
be secured in many shades ranging through white, pink, blue, 
crimson and gold. An excellent variety to experiment with is 
chrysantha (single or double golden). Other choice kinds are 
Califomica hybrida (pure yellow and scarlet), glandulosa (rich 
violet and white), and Skinnerii (scarlet tipped with green). An 
excellent variety of recent introduction is A. ccerulea — collected 
from plants grown in their native habitat in the Rocky 
Mountains. The flowers are pale blue or lilac, and the plant is 
equally at home in the border or the rockery. 

Then there are the campanulas, and who that has ever cultivated 
them would banish them from the garden or greenhouse ? Like the 
antirrhinums and the aquilegias they will, if sown early enough, 
produce bloom the first season. It is necessary to remember, how- 
ever, in connection with all these “ forced ” perennials, that after 
germination has occurred none of them thrives in too much heat. 
Therefore as soon as the seedlings have made some progress they 
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should be afforded plenty of air and light and be removed to the 
open air as soon as the weather conditions will allow. In pot culture 
the pyramidalis varieties (blue and white) are ideal. If well culti- 
vated, the plants will attain a height of six to seven feet, and will 
produce as many as thirty flower spikes. 

Propagating Ferns 

There must be few greenhouse enthusiasts who have not been 
convinced of the delights of fern cultivation. The average amateur 
does not, like the expert, devote a whole house to these charming 
subjects ; he is content to have a few examples in his house, 
arranged either in the form of a small fernery or as pot specimens 
among the flowers on his shelves and benches. Ferns, perhaps, 
more than any other kind of plant, become an eyesore and a 
delusion unless they be well grown. To achieve this desirable result 
involves some amount of knowledge of the nature and habits of 
ferns, the kind of soil suitable for each variety, and the proper 
methods of treatment in regard to temperature and moisture. 

First, with regard to the habits of ferns : it used to be supposed 
because many ferns appeared to thrive in shade and moisture that 
they were to be classed as semi-aquatics which, grown under 
artificial conditions, would need to be kept continually moist, 
and under heavy shading and green glass. This theory has been 
proved in practice to be untenable. Keep your ferns away from the 
glare of the sunshine, but afford them all the light that you can 
supply them with, especially from September to March, and you 
will achieve results that are not possible under the old methods. 

Let us suppose that you have a number of ferns that have become 
pot-bound, and, owing to the dark days of winter, are beginning 
to flag, what is the immediately necessary thing in regard to them ? 
It is obviously repotting, and there is no better period of the year 
for this work than the early days of February. This is quite a simple 
matter. All that is necessary is to turn the specimen out of the pot 
in which it has hitherto grown and transfer it to one about two 
inches larger in diameter. It is a great mistake to over-pot — that 
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is to say, to use pots that are two or three sizes larger than that 
which has previously held the fern. In the case of a healthy and 
comparatively young specimen the roots should be disturbed as 
little as possible. The old crocks should be removed, and some of the 
spent soil at the base be shaken away. The new pot should be 
thoroughly clean and be well crocked so as to ensure good drainage. 
Then an inch or two of lumpy soil — the best general compost for 
ferns is two parts turfy loam, one each of peat and leaf mould, and 
a slight addition of coarse silver sand — can be placed over the 
crocks, and all is now in readiness for the transference of the fern 
to its new quarters. Place the old ball well in the centre of the pot, 
and fill in the space round it with soil, which should be pressed 
down firmly with a piece of wood. After watering thoroughly it 
will be advisable to place the repotted fern in a slightly warmer 
atmosphere until growth becomes active again. 

A frequent cause of failure in ferns is the semi-starvation to 
which they are subjected. It is quite a fallacy to suppose that they 
do not need manure, and that any old exhausted soil will form a 
suitable potting medium. Clear soot water is an excellent stimulant; 
so also is nitrate of soda, dissolved in the proportion of half-an- 
ounce to the gallon. A watering with this solution once a fortnight 
will be found beneficial in promoting growth and in keeping the 
foliage green and fresh. 


to growth they germinate, and it is for this reason that one often 
finds the surface soil of fern pots covered with a green scaly growth. 
If these scales be pricked off and transferred to thumb pots they 
will take root and become mature ferns. 

This, however, is more or less accidental. If ferns are to be 
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successfully raised from spores the work must be done methodic- 
ally. The diagram shows what is necessary. Newly collected spores 
are best for the purpose, though it is quite possible to preserve 
them after they have ripened if they are properly dried and kept 
in a tin box in a dry, warm position. 

Five-inch pots filled to within an inch of the rim with a mixture 
of loam, peat and sand sifted fine will be found most suitable 
for the sowing of the spores. Very little drainage is necessary, the 
idea being that a larger surface of soil will retain the moisture 
better. The soil should be thoroughly watered and the pots be 
allowed to stand for an hour or so before the spores are sown, 
These should be distributed as thinly and evenly as possible. No 
covering with soil is necessary ; all that is required is to place the 
pots, each resting in a saucer of water, in a close, warm frame. 
No surface watering is needed after the spores have been sown. 
Light is, however, essential to growth, and should on no account 
be excluded. 

The length of time required for germination will vary greatly 
with the type. Some begin to show the green prothallium in less 
than a week ; others remain dormant for months. The chief 
difficulty henceforth rests in the handling of the baby ferns for 
purposes of pricking off . This will be necessary at least three times 
before it is possible to transfer them to the thumb pots. At each 
move the surface of the soil should be as sandy as possible. All the 
young plants should be exposed to air and light for a time before 
potting off singly . The best position is on a shelf close to the glass . 
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The Fourth Week-End 

First Crop Peas 

W ITH a perceptible lengthening of the days already 
apparent, the gardener who means to keep himself 
abreast of the work that lies ready to his hand will 
now begin to settle down to a period of steady industry, so that 
in a few weeks’ time, when he is confronted by a multitude of 
urgent duties, he will be able to accomplish them systematically 
and without flurry. 

Outdoor work, especially digging and trenching, may have been 
somewhat delayed by persistent rains during November and 
December, and the consequent muddy condition of the soil, but 
now that more seasonable winter weather is probable arrears in 
this direction must be caught up as speedily as possible. Digging, 
if it is to achieve the results that ought to flow from it, needs to 
be done thoroughly. No mere surface scratching with a fork will 
suffice ; the spade should be used, and used with a will, so that 
a considerable depth of soil is penetrated and turned completely 
over. It will be well where it is intended to sow seeds later on to 
leave the surface of the ground in ridges, so that atmospheric 
influences may play their part in its pulverisation, and thus pro- 
vide a fine seed-bed when it is most needed in March and April. 
It is true that such work is better accomplished in autumn soon 
• after the summer crops have been cleared off, but when this has 
not been possible there should be no further delay in completing 
the task. 

Meantime, in gardens where autumn digging was accomplished, 
there is no valid reason why vacant plots in the vegetable section 
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should not soon be put to remunerative uses. What, for example, 
is more desirable or more heartily welcomed than a dish or two 
of early peas just as summer is getting into its stride ? Preparations 
for securing such a crop cannot be made too early. 

Let us suppose that there is such a vacant plot in a sheltered 
position — that is to say, a bed or border with a southerly or south- 
westerly aspect, which can be protected either by a fence or hedge 
from cutting north-easterly winds. What is the work immediately 
necessary ? It is that involved in making preparations for a sowing 
of early culinary peas. It is assumed, of course, that the ground 
was deeply dug and well manured in the autumn. The best manure 
is that which comes from the stable and has been allowed to become 
thoroughly rotted by keeping for six — or even twelve — months. 
Other excellent fertilisers are lime and burnt garden refuse. The use 
of lime has everything to recommend it. It was formerly a good 
old custom to dress the soil with lime at least once every three 
years. The neglect of this precaution brings in its train extremely 
undesirable results, especially in the hordes of vermin and insect 
pests with which such neglected gardens are bound to be infested. 
Garden peas, like all leguminous subjects, need efficient soil pre- 
paration and nourishment. Success otherwise is impossible. 

A study of the diagram will reveal the operations necessary to 
prepare the ground for seed sowing. The soil will benefit if it be 
lightly dug over first with a fork, so that all lumps may be broken 
and the surface be made level. This should be done when the ground 
is fairly dry. Next, straight trenches, fifteen inches deep (see 
Figure 1) should be thrown out. These must be not less than four 
feet apart. They can then be filled in as shown in Figure 2 — first a 
layer of rough soil and manure, next the richest soil it is possible 
to procure, and, lastly, a surface dressing of fine soil. 

If this plan be followed you will have an excellent medium in 
which to sow the seed of the earliest varieties. In a normal season 
the first or second weeks of February provide an ideal oppor- 
tunity for sowing the first batch of culinary peas. The later 
marrowfat varieties can be got in in rotation, from March to the 
end of May. 
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If the seed is sound, as it will be if you purchase it from reliable 
seedsmen, a shilling packet will provide you with enough to sow 
several short rows. Avoid, above all, the mistake of sowing too 
thickly. All plants thrive best when they are provided with ample 
air, light and root space, and of no subject is this truer than of 
the garden pea. 

When, in the course of a few weeks, under i he stimulus of increas- 
ing warmth, the plants shoot up two inches above the surface, they 
will need some protection, both against severe frosts and cutting 
winds. This can be provided by banking up the earth in ridges on 
either side of the rows, and again repeating the operation as the 
shoots press upward. Later on a dressing of short littery stable 
manure placed on the surface of the rows to a depth of four inches, 
and at a width of twelve inches on either side, will help to keep the 
roots in a good condition of moisture, and will at the same time 
afford protection against sudden frost. Early peas sown in February 
should, under normal conditions, yield a crop by the beginning of 
June. 


Sowing Vegetable Seeds in Heat 

In the meantime the owners of greenhouses can make equally 
valuable preparations for expediting the work of the vegetable plot. 
They can, at the end of January, sow in boxes the seed of Early 
London or Autumn Giant cauliflower and early cabbage ; also 
such a valuable adjunct to the larder as cabbage lettuce. The 
temperature need only be moderate — one of 50° will soon cause the 
seedlings to break through the surface. As soon as they are large 
enough to handle they should be pricked off into larger boxes of 
soil, and kept in the greenhouse for a fortnight or so. Afterwards 
they may be transferred to the cold frame, where they will make 
sturdier growth and “ harden off 55 ready for planting in the open 
ground during April. 

An excellent contribution can be made to the salad bowl by 
raising an early crop of radishes. The process is quite simple, 
provided the greenhouse temperature can be maintained at a 
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reasonable height. The essentials are a box— nine inches deep 
and some rich soil. Fill the box to within two inches of the top , 
make the surface level, and distribute the seed thinly and evenly , 
afterwards covering it with fine soil. An occasional watering and 
a genial temperature will soon produce a valuable crop of early 
radishes weeks before it would be possible to raise them out of 
doors. 

Preparing for Sweet-peas 

The cult of the sweet-pea has now become so popular among 
amateur gardeners, and the competition among growers so keen, 
that there is hardly a month in the year that does not find the 
enthusiast busily engaged in some branch or other of the work of 
raising and perfecting the flower. The old days, when all that was 
considered necessary was the thrusting of a few seeds in haphazard 
fashion in the ground in spring, and when, if they survived the 
attacks of their natural enemies — birds and mice — they struggled 
along with such aid as a few bushy stakes could afford them, have 
long since passed. It has come to be realised that the sweet-pea, if it 
is to be brought to the stage of perfect maturity, demands as much 
care and assiduous attention as does the rose, the chrysanthemum 
or the carnation. 

The fact that the sweet-pea is a hardy plant and that, save for a 
few very special new varieties, the seed is plentiful and cheap, is 
perhaps responsible for the circumstance that it is only during the 
last ten or twelve years that it has become a general practice to 
sow the seed under glass and thus enable it to make a start under 
the most favourable conditions. Nowadays, however, no cultivator 
whose ambitions lie in the direction of exhibiting and prize-winning 
would dream of relying upon an outdoor-sown crop to provide him 
with specimen blooms. By so doing he would but invite ignominious 
failure. 

Turning to another aspect of the culture of the sweet-pea, with 
advancing knowledge of the plant’s requirements the conviction 
has been borne in on the mind of the grower that it will not suffice 
merely to dig over a piece of ground intended for the reception of 
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seeds or rooted plants a day or two before the seed-sowing or 
planting-out time arrives. He had discovered that the sweet-pea, 
like the rose, demands generous treatment if it is to thrive — it 
must have a deep root run, and the medium in which it is grown 
must be fully charged with precisely the right kind of nutriment 
to build up in healthy fashion the body of the plant. Therefore the 
successful grower, in addition to raising his seeds under the most 
congenial conditions, takes care to have his ground prepared in the 
right way, and also makes quite certain that it shall be ready for 
the reception of his plants when the time comes early in April to 
plant them out. Winter is the time to set about the task in earnest. 
The sooner the work is completed the better chance will the ground 
have of settling down and attaining a condition of perfect readiness 
for the reception of the young plants. 

There are, of course, a number of ways of preparing the trenches, 
all more or less satisfactory ; but the diagram printed on Page 43 
depicts a method which is followed by one of the greatest and most 
successful firms of sweet-pea raisers in the country, and I pass it on 
to my readers with the utmost confidence in its practicability and 
value. A glance at Figure 1 will show first of all that deep cultiva- 
tion of the soil is an essential feature of this, as it must be of all 
methods of preparing the soil for sweet-peas. No trench is properly 
tilled that does not come under the influence of the spade to a 
depth of at least two feet. The sectional view of the trench reveals 
the manner in which manure should be utilised. It is not too much 
to say that the old-fashioned method of taking out a trench and 
dumping down in the bottom of it six inches or seven inches of 
heavy unfermented farmyard manure has been responsible for 
more failures in sweet-pea growing than almost any other cause. 
If sweet-peas be planted out in a newly made trench at the base of 
which is a mass of fresh, rank manure it is inevitable that when the 
tender young capillaries of the roots come in contact with it they 
will be poisoned, and the plant will speedily lose tone. The right 
kind of manure to use is that which has been laid up in a heap for 
many months — a year is not too long — and which by the process 
of exposure to the air and its own internal combustion has used up 
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the malevolent gases it originally contained. Such a heap, in the 
words of the gardener, has become “ well rotted,” and in this 
condition it is an ideal fertiliser. But in introducing it into the 
ground it is necessary also to ensure that it is thoroughly incorpor- 
ated with the soil which is to fill the trench. In this way the compost 
will be kept light and porous, and the spreading roots will find, 
wherever they may make their way, either downward or hori- 
zontally as the case may be, the sustenance of which they are in 
search. 

Next as to the shapeof the surfaceof the trench, it will be observed 
that it is undulating — raised and rounded at the sides and concave 
in the middle. The advantages of this configuration are manilest 
if one looks ahead a little , and remembers the necessity of providing 
the plants with moisture in a dry season. It is obvious that such a 
channel will readily collect and conserve rain-water when it 
descends in sufficient abundance, and that when artificial watering 
has to be resorted to its utility will be equally great. 

No attempt at providing stakes will, of course, be made until 
after the plants are in position, but in the meantime real advantage 
is to be obtained in having the method of staking planned out and 
ready for use the moment it is required. The method shown in 
Figures 2 and 3 of the diagram is that which is adopted each 
season by the firm already referred to, and my readers may like 
to experiment with it themselves. It is extremely simple both in 
design and in practice. The framework, shown in Figure 2, consists 
of two stout uprights placed exactly opposite each other at either 
extremity of the trench. They should be at least nine feet above the 
ground when in position. These are made firm by stays either of 
wire or stout tarred cord — wire for preference. Two pairs of cross 
bars are next fixed horizontally at right angles to the uprights — 
the bottom and smaller pair to be eighteen inches long, and the 
top pair to be two feet six inches in length. The framework is now 
complete, save that the cross bars must be made secure either with 
wire or tarred cord. The canes can now be fixed. They should be at 
least seven feet high, and be placed one foot apart. They can be 
made secure by tying them to the side strands shown in Figure 2. 




Diagrams— PREPARING GROUND FOR SWEET-PEAS. 

_. F ‘S- >• , The bed prepared (see text for description of the operation), 
rig. 2. Main support in position. Fig. 3. The scheme complete. 
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It will be seen that the completed scheme shows the stakes 
leaning outward in the shape of a partially opened fan or letter V. 
Experience has proved that the old method of staking, by which 
a row viewed from end to end looked like an inverted letter V, is 
utterly wrong. A little observation on the part of the grower would 
show him that the bulk of sweet-pea growth, after flowering starts, 
is at the top and not at the base of the plant, and it is this new 
growth which is most in need of support if flowering stems are not 
to be irretrievably damaged by sudden midsummer storms of wind 
and rain. 

Meantime, simultaneously with these important outdoor opera- 
tions, the owners of cold frames or greenhouses will be well advised 
to set about the sowing of a few batches of seed of choice varieties 
without delay. The operation is of the simplest possible character. 
Use clean four-inch pots, loamy and slightly sandy soil, and plant 
in each pot five seeds only of a given variety. The seed should 
be covered to a depth of an inch and the pot be filled with soil to 
within half-an-inch of the top. Stand the pots on a shelf in a cool 
greenhouse or in a cold frame, and when all are in position give a 
good watering through a rose-can. 

No attempt should be made at forcing — a medium temperature 
of 40° to 50° is ideal, and in six weeks’ time, if the plants have 
been raised in a greenhouse, it will be advisable to turn them out 
into a cold frame. Henceforth growth will be rapid, and it will be 
necessary, as soon as tendrils have formed, to support them with 
small birch or hazel twigs. Planting out, as I have already indicated, 
can be started early in April, provided the weather is fairly genial. 

If no cold frame or greenhouse be available, then resort must be 
had to seed sowing out of doors. This can safely be begun about the 
second week in March, and if the trenches be prepared in the manner 
I have described the seeds will have the best possible chance of 
success. In any case, even where seeds are raised in pots, a few rows 
and clumps should be sown in the open, since later-sown seeds will, 
of course, flower subsequent to those raised under glass, and the 
outdoor blooming season will thus be extended well on into early 
autumn. 



FEBRUARY 

The First Week-End 

Overhauling Fuchsias 

I N the intervals of seed sowing — and one must be constantly 
busy in this respect during the next month or six weeks if one 
is to obtain a satisfactory stock of strong and sturdy summer 
bedding plants for the ensuing season — it is advisable to overhaul 
fuchsias, a number of which should have been stored under the 
greenhouse benches and in a frost-proof frame for the winter. Here 
they have lain dormant for nearly five months, and the time has 
now arrived to stimulate them into growth — with the double 
object of securing vigorous plants for outdoor planting at the 
end of May, and of promoting the production of cuttings so that 
the stock of some of the choicer varieties may be increased by 
propagation. 

During the winter water must be always almost entirely with- 
held — for the simple reason that it is necessary to allow the plants, 
and especially those that are more than a year old, to go completely 
to rest. Another excellent reason is that fuchsias that are kept dry 
during the winter are much less likely to be adversely affected if 
by any mischance frost should penetrate the glass structure in 
which they are housed. To the unobservant eye, therefore, the plants 
at this season of the year present the appearance of being dead. 
They have been stripped bare of leaves, and the wood, especially 
at the extremities of the shoots, is hard and brittle. But it is sur- 
prising how rapidly they spring to renewed life under the stimulus 
of proper treatment. 

The first operation that requires attention is that of pruning. 
In the case of bush plants this consists of cutting the stems down 
45 
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to within six or eight inches of the base. The next question that 
arises is : “ Should the plants be repotted at this stage ? ” If the 
grower be the possessor of some good leaf-mould, and if he have 
time to carry out this process thoroughly, I should say unhesitat- 
ingly that repotting is much to be desired. Especially is this the 
case where it is intended to keep fuchsias in the greenhouse through- 
out the summer. But where, as is most likely, it is proposed to place 
most of the plants in beds and borders in the open, repotting need 
not be undertaken. The method I adopt is to stir up the surface 
of the soil thoroughly, taking care, of course, not to damage the 
roots. I then shake off about half-an-inch of the hard, broken 
surface, and give a top-dressing of a nice mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould and sand. The plants are well watered and are stood in a 
warm corner of the greenhouse. The effect is magical. Under the 
stimulation of warmth and moisture the shortened stems begin to 
sprout within a week. As growth progresses water must be supplied 
regularly, but not in too great quantities, and it will be found 
advantageous on days when water is not given to syringe the plants 
overhead. This will further promote growth, and will have the 
additional advantage of keeping the plants clean and free from 
pests, such as green-fly. 

Where repotting is thought to be desirable, the pots should be 
completely emptied of their contents and the roots trimmed and 
cleared of all superfluous soil. The plants will require to be placed 
in pots at least a size larger than those from which they have been 
taken. The pots must be thoroughly clean and be supplied with 
plenty of drainage. The potting soil should be composed of good 
turfy loam, leaf-mould and sand, with a small proportion of well- 
rotted manure. 

Soon after repotting if the plants are placed in a gentle warmth 
—an abundance of shoots suitable for propagation by cuttings 
will be available. The cuttings should be at least three inches 
long, and they should be taken off close to the old wood. The 
lower leaves must be trimmed off and the cuttings inserted rather 
deeply round the edges of pots filled with a compost of equal 
parts of loam, leaf-mould and sand. The pots can then be plunged 




Diagram 6.— HOW TO TAKE FUCHSIA CUTTINGS. 

Fig. i. A bad growth for cuttings. Fig. 2. Take a side growth without 
flowers or buds and trim as indicated. Fig. 3. Pot into a 6o’s pot. Fig. 4. 
Transplant into a 48’s pot. 
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in cocoanut fibre on a mild hot-bed or in a warm propagating 
frame. Roots will have formed in about a week, and the young 
cuttings may then be potted off singly into small pots, and kept 
in a light position near the glass to ensure sturdy growth. Further 
repottings will be necessary from time to time until the plants are 
removed to 46 thirty-two’s,” or six-inch pots, for flowering. 

In cases where fuchsias have been wintered in cellars or frost- 
proof sheds, and where no glass is available for propagation at this 
season of the year, the plants must be left undisturbed till later in 
the spring, say the middle of April. Then they may be turned straight 
out of doors, and after planting be pruned back as desired. 

Begonias and Gloxinias 

It is the owner of a greenhouse who finds most occupation for 
his leisure moments in these fast-disappearing days of winter. A 
multitude of tasks await him. Possibly he has stored away in boxes 
on the topmost shelf his little collection of gloxinia and begonia 
tubers. After they had finished flowering in the autumn the foliage 
was removed, the tubers were carefully cleaned and dried, and 
they were put to rest out of harm’s way. The moment has now 
arrived when they will begin to show signs of revivification, and it 
is the duty of the cultivator to help them on their onward progress 
toward floral productiveness by all the means in his power. The 
process is quite simple, and the treatment to be accorded to both 
gloxinia and begonia tubers at this stage of the season is quite 
similar, save that, in order to start them into vigorous growth, 
gloxinias require a little more warmth than begonias. 

A glance at the diagram on Page 49 will indicate clearly 
what is required. Figure 1 shows a plump, well-developed old 
gloxinia tuber, which has already seen several seasons’ work. 
Figure 2 depicts a section of the box in which it is proposed to start 
the tubers into activity. It should be at least three inches in depth, 
and be filled with fibre. The tubers can next be embedded in it at 
distances not less than two inches apart. They should be lightly 
covered over, and be well moistened with tepid water. The box 




Diagram 7.-“ STARTING” THE GLOXINIA. 

Fig. 1. A nicely shaped dormant gloxinia tuber. Fig. 2. Tubers placed 
in fibre in a box. Fig. 3. Speedy growth may be expected. Fig. 4. Pot as 
indicated. Fig. 5. Improperly potted. 
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must then be placed in the warmest quarter of the greenhouse, 
where a temperature of from 60° to 70° can be maintained. A 
propagating frame placed on the greenhouse bench near the stove 
or just over the hot-water pipes will provide an ideal growing 
medium. 

In the course of a week or two fleshy growths will appear from 
the top of the tuber, and, pushing their way through the fibre, 
will soon have as much top growth as is indicated in Figure 8. 
It will then be time to prepare for the first potting. For this purpose 
three-inch pots will be quite large enough. They should be clean, 
as also should the crocks that are to provide drainage, and it will 
also be wise to bring them into the greenhouse a day or so before 
the potting is to be done, so that they may be thoroughly warmed. 
The soil also should be prepared beforehand. A compost of tw r o 
parts light turfy loam , two parts peat, one part dried cow manure 
(if it can be obtained ; failing this, a sprinkling of Clay’s fertiliser 
will serve the purpose) and one part silver sand will be found 
suitable. 

Figures 4 and 5 show the right and the wrong methods of potting 
the newly started tuber. It is a common mistake among amateurs 
to suppose that the tubers of gloxinias and begonias should not be 
completely covered with soil. They must not, it is true, be buried 
deeply in the pots, but they will make more roots and will produce 
them quicker if they be just covered with soil at the time of 
potting. 

Gloxinias require a fair amount of moisture even in the early 
stages of their growth ; but the pots should not be swamped. All that 
is required is that the soil be kept nicely moist while root produc- 
tion is proceeding. They must still be kept in warm quarters, 
and must never lack the stimulus of artificial heat and a moist 
atmosphere, until the summer heat enables one to dispense with 
the fire. 

The treatment of begonia tubers may be carried out on almost 
parallel lines, save that they do not require so high a temperature 
f oi their well-being. The methods of culture will also vary in accord- 
ance with the purposes to which it is intended to put them. For 
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example, it is a very common practice to use the begonia in nearly 
all its forms as a bedding-out plant. If this be the intention, a great 
deal of work during the preliminary stages can be avoided if boxes 
only be used and pots be dispensed with altogether. 

But in this case something more substantial than fibre will be 
necessary as a growing medium. The boxes should be filled to 
within an inch of the top with a compost of two parts loam, one 
part leaf -mould, and half-a-part sand. The tubers should be buried 
in the manner recommended for gloxinias, the soil watered, and the 
boxes returned to the top shelf of the greenhouse. Here, with very 
little attention, save an occasional watering, they will thrive. 
Growth will be slow at first, and, indeed, until the end of April, 
but with the advent of May their progress will be accelerated, and 
at the beginning of June they may be planted out in their flowering 
positions. If greenhouse culture is desired, the use of pots will be 
necessary. At the first potting the pots need only be large enough 
to hold the tuber comfortably, but the actual flowering pots 
should not be less than six inches in diameter across the top. 
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The Second Week-End 

Half-hardy Annuals 

I T is essential now that the amateur should cast his glance 
ahead a little and consider ways and means for furnishing 
his garden with colour and beauty during the summer months. 
Is he going to rely, as heretofore , upon the efforts of the skilled 
florist for the bedding plants which make his little plot gay from 
year to year, or is he going to take his courage in both hands and 
endeavour to raise a stock of plants of his own ? The decision at 
which he arrives will depend largely on temperament, and to some 
extent on the dimensions of his banking account. He will probably 
tell you that seed sowing is a tedious business at best ; that the 
chances of failure are not negligible, and that, since he can afford it, 
he prefers to buy his plants ready grown, and let the florist run the 
risks incidental to their infancy. 

There are, of course, many such owners of gardens, but it is not 
for these that this book is intended to cater. The advantages of 
raising one’s own stock of summer-flowering plants are so manifest 
as to require little demonstration. First there is the fact that seed 
— and good seed at that — is cheap ; so cheap, indeed, that 
thousands of pounds’ worth of it is wasted every year. A penny 
packet of, say, petunia, salpiglossis or nicotiana will provide you 
with enough plants to fill a few fair-sized beds several times over. 
The plants, if bought from the florist at the end of May or June, 
would make a large hole in a sovereign. Over and above this advan- 
tage from the economical gardener’s point of view is the conscious- 
ness that he has brought the plants to maturity by his own unaided 
efforts. This knowledge alone is of more value than gold in adding 
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Diagram 8.— SEED SOWING UNDER GLASS. 

Fig. i. Equal parts of leaf-mould, sand and peat. Fig. 2. Mix thoroughly 
and run through sieve. Fig. 3. Making the seed bed firm. Fig. 4. Mix 
very fine seed with a little sand. v Fig. 5. Cover with paper for a few days and 
replace with glass afterwards until the seedlings are up. 
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to his self-esteem. A proper pride in work well done is not to be 
despised in the equipment of the exemplary gardener. 

What, then, the beginner may well ask, are the wonders that can 
be performed by seed sowing in the warmth of glass structures in 
mid February ? Let us consider, first of all, flowering subjects the 
seed of which is very fine, and for the germination of which 
artificial heat and careful nursing are required to bring them to 
maturity. The beginner should make a first experiment with seed 
that is cheap, and in this respect I should recommend petunia, 
nicotiana and lobelia. These are half-hardy annuals that require 
a long season of growth. The seed is so fine that it is almost like 
powder. A penny packet such as many noted seedsmen will sell 
you contains only a pinch or two, but if this be evenly distributed 
when sowing, enough plants will be forthcoming for your purpose. 

Other hardy and half-hardy annuals that ought to be sown at 
once under glass are : 


Name 

Abronia umbellata 

Ageratum 

Amaranthus 
Callirhoe digitata 
Castor Oil Plant 
(Ricinus) 

Celosia (Feathered 
Cockscomb) 
Cosmea 
Daisy (Shasta) 
Mesembryanthemum 
Nemesia strumosa 
Phlox Drummondii 
Romneya 
Scabious 


Colour 

Rose 

Lavender blue 

Various 
Rosy carmine 

Foliage 

Crimson and gold 

Various 

White 

Rose 

White 

Various 

White 

Various 


Height 

Where to plant 

6 in. J 

f Rockeries and 
l dry places 

6 to 9 in. j 

f Edgings to sunny 
[ borders 

i to 3 ft. 

Open border 

lift. 

Bed or borders 

3 to 6 ft. 

Warm border 

15 in. 

Sunny bed 

3 to 4 ft. 

Warm situation 

2^ ft. 

Open borders 

6 in. 

Edging 

6 in. 

Open borders 

1 ft. 

Warm borders 

3 ft. 

» 

2 tO 2\ ft. 

Open borders 


Many of the plants enumerated above are rarely found in the 
amateur’s garden, but they are all of such value for decorative 
purposes that if the reader selects any one of them he will derive 
great delight in watching its development towards maturity. 




Diagram 9.— HALF-HARDY ANNUALS. 

Fig. 1. Preparing the seed bed : water well an hour before sowing the seed. 
Fig. 2. Sow thinly. Fig. 3. Watering from the bottom ; this does not disturb 
the seed. Fig. 4. Cover with glass to conserve moisture ; place seed boxes and 
pots on the top shelf of the greenhouse if possible. 
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What, then, are the processes connected with early seed sowing 
essential to success ? The diagram on Page 53 will be found of 
great assistance. First, with regard to soil. It should be composed 
of equal parts of leaf-mould, sand and peat, be well mixed, and 
afterwards sifted so that no large lumps be allowed to interfere 
with the development of germination and root formation. 

Next, with regard to the receptacles in which the seed is sown. 
Everything depends on the number of seedlings of any given plant 
which it is desired to raise. If few, then a five-inch pot is usually 
large enough ; if many, a square seed pan, such as that depicted 
in Figure 8 of the diagram, is more serviceable. In all cases, however, 
the pots or pans must be scrupulously clean. This remark applies 
also to the crocks used for drainage. These should be broken 
pieces of flower pot, which, placed in layers, ought to fill the pot 
nearly half full. 

The pots or pans may now be filled to within half-an-inch of the 
top with soil, which should be made firm and level with the bottom 
of a wineglass or a flat, smooth piece of wood. Next comes the 
problem of watering, and there is no better way than soaking the 
pots, after they have been filled with soil, up to their rims in tepid 
water. If the seed is very fine it is an advantage, so as to secure 
even distribution, to mix it with a small quantity of dry sand. 
The little heap can then be distributed ov er the surface of the soil, 
be pressed down fairly firmly with the wineglass, and no further 
covering is needed. Place the pots in a warm situation in the 
greenhouse, cover them for a few days with paper until germination 
is apparent, and afterwards with sheets of glass, which will help 
to conserve the moisture. 

In a few weeks’ time the seedlings will have made such progress 
that the glass covering can be dispensed with, and then prepara- 
tions must be made for the operation known as “ pricking off.” 
This involves the transference of the little seedlings to another 
seed pan or box, filled with soil a little rougher than that used for 
sowing. In the case of very tiny seedlings, small clusters should be 
lifted out of the seed pan and be transplanted as they are, in groups 
an inch or so distant from one another. Later on, when they have 
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made further growth, they will lend themselves to individual 
treatment, and can be planted out again separately in boxes. 
Larger seedlings do not require such delicate treatment, and may 
be prised out of the seed pan singly with a sharpened piece of 
wood and transplanted without fear of much damage. 

By the middle of April the seedlings will have become sufficiently 
established to permit of their transference to a cold frame, where 
they can be allowed to “ harden off 55 in readiness for planting out 
in the open. 


Seed Sowing in a Cold Frame 

Meantime the cold frame need not stand idle. There are a large 
number of flowering plants which, by the sowing of their seeds 
under glass during the current week or next, will yield a rich 
harvest of bloom before the year is out. All the appliances necessary 
for successful operations are a few clean pots, pans or boxes, some 
sheets of glass and brown paper, and a plentiful supply of fine, 
sandy, loamy soil. 

The question then arises : What shall one grow ? Here are a 
few suggestions : 

Pansies and Violas. — The seed is cheap, the varieties are 
countless, and all will germinate and grow quickly. When 
the young plants are large enough — say, three inches 
high — they may be planted out where they are intended to 
flower. The seed should be sown sparingly, so as to avoid 
overcrowding from the outset. 

Nasturtiums. — The Tom Thumb varieties required for early 
bedding can be raised, and will be all the better for a 
fairly long and slow period of growth. 

Phlox Drummondii. — A delightful annual in a multitude of 
colours. One of the finest bedding annuals in existence. 
The seed is cheap and plentiful. 

Love-in-a-Mist. — The botanical name is Nigella. It should 
be raised early, be given plenty of time to develop, and 
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be transplanted at least once before it is removed to 
outdoor beds. 

Ten- Week Stocks. — These are better without artificial heat, 
and will flourish and produce a finer crop of flowers if 
they are not forced in the early stages of their growth. 

Godetias. — Magnificent hardy annuals which will well repay 
transplanting. Gloriosa, a blood-red variety, is one of 
the finest. Massed in groups, godetias make a splendid 
garden picture. 

Pinks. — Many varieties of dianthus can be raised without heat. 
Three of the best are D. Heddewigii, D. laciniatus and 
D. Chinensis. All are useful either for planting in rockeries 
or as “ bedders.” 

Lupins. — The annual kinds, whether tall or dwarf, will thrive 
well under cold-frame treatment. The seed is large, and 
should be sown thinly in a fairly deep box. 

Other flowering plants that lend themselves to similar treatment 
are annual wallflowers (which will bloom in four or five months), 
Scabiosa grandiflora, sometimes called the pincushion flower ; 
Iceland poppies, golden feather (a useful plant for edging ; weed- 
like in its ability to spread), lobelia (L. Erinus, the bedding variety, 
in various colours), and, of course, sweet-peas. 

When the seeds have been sown and safely housed in the frame 
the pans, pots and boxes should be covered with pieces of glass 
and sheets of brown paper. These precautions will help to conserve 
moisture, exclude the light, and thus promote rapid germination. 
Careful watch will have to be kept upon the weather. If severe 
frost threatens, mats or sacks should be placed over and around 
the frame, and only be removed when more congenial conditions 
return. The dangers of frost and “ damping off ” may also be 
minimised if the frame be placed on a bed of ashes. 
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The Third Week-End 

Simmer -Flowering Bulbs 

N OW that, with the approach of spring, the modest snow- 
drop and the bolder yellow crocus herald the coming 
glory of the bulb garden, the amateur gardener may well 
begin to project himself mentally into the golden days of summer, 
and to draw up a plan of operations which shall realise, in some 
degree, his hopes and aspirations. As one after another, in orderly 
succession, his autumn-planted beds of narcissus, hyacinth and 
tulip throw up their flowering spikes, he may, perhaps, be 
tempted to consider whether after all he is reaping as rich a 
harvest of bloom from the wide field of bulbous plants as lies 
ready to his hand. 

We are all, even the best of gardeners, prone by force of habit 
and by the methodical repetition of operations from one year’s 
end to another, to get into a rut — to imagine, for example, that 
bulbs are available only for autumn planting and spring flowering, 
and that, when the last of the cottage tulips has withered and 
turned brown under the influence of the increasing warmth of the 
June sun, nothing remains to be done but to lift the shining new 
bulbs, store them in a dry place, and commit them to the ground in 
the succeeding autumn. 

Persistence in this course of procedure portends monotony, and 
monotony is the one failing against which the amateur gardener 
ought to fight with all the energy at his disposal. To allow himself 
thus to become circumscribed and pent in by force of habit is alike 
unworthy and unnecessary. The range of choice among bulbous 
and tuberous rooted plants is so wide, the methods of culture 
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required by the vast majority of them are so simple, and the 
possibility of having one or other of them in flower almost all the 
year round is so easily realisable, that one marvels at the lack of 
ingenuity and enterprise which is manifested by the gardener who 
confines his activities to the cultivation of spring-flowering bulbs 
only. 

Let him study carefully the bulb catalogue of a reputable seeds- 
man — he can obtain one for the asking — and he will be delighted 
at the prospect opened out before him. He will find that there is 
a wonderful variety of bulbous and tuberous plants which, if pur- 
chased and put into the ground during the next few weeks, will 
supply him with a rich display of bloom from June until the first 
autumn frosts arrive. 

Let us go carefully through the list and endeavour to discover 
the treasures that are at his disposal. The result will be somewhat 
as follows : — 

Alstrcemeria. — These are commonly called Peruvian lilies. 
They have masses of thick tuberous roots, and, although 
natives of tropical and sub-tropical South America, are 
practically hardy in this country south of the Thames. 

If planted in sandy soil in March or April, a foot apart and 
nine inches deep, they will flower freely in favourable 
circumstances. There are many varieties in a multitude 
of colours. 

Anemones. — The wind flower, of which there are about 
seventy hardy varieties suitable for cultivation out of 
doors. They should be planted in masses in March in the 
herbaceous border. It is best to draw drills three inches 
deep and six inches apart. Plant the tubers six inches 
apart and cover with soil. The most serviceable varieties 
are St Brigid, Nice, Caen, and A. coronaria, the poppy 
anemone. 

CaLochortus. — This is the star tulip, or Mariposa lily, and in 
many of its forms makes a splendid border plant for 
summer flowering. The bulbs are best planted in raised 




Diagram io. —PLANTING GLADIOLI. 

Fig. i. The type of gladioli for spring planting — G. Brenchleyensis and 
G- Gandavensis. Fig. 2. Placed in fibre to plump out. Fig. 3. Trench the site 
two spits (two spades) deep and fill in with soil incorporated with well-rotted 
manure. Fig. 4. The clump arranged before the final filling-in with soil. 
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beds to ensure good drainage, and the varieties most 
suitable for planting in March are C. clavatus (yellow), 
C. Kennedyii (orange-red), C. macrocarpus (lilac) and 
C. plummerse (lilac). Other varieties may be planted in 
autumn, provided they are protected by a light covering 
of ashes or littery manure during winter. 

Galtonia Candicans.— The best-known variety is hyacinthus 
candicans, which bears a raceme of twenty or more large 
sweet-scented, drooping, pure white flowers like bells 
at the top of stems, often four feet high. They should be 
planted forthwith in rich, gritty garden soil in groups 
of three, twelve inches to eighteen inches apart, and 
five inches or six inches deep. The bulbs are best left 
undisturbed for three or four years. 

Gladiolus. — Justly the most popular of summer-flowering 
bulbous plants. There are about one hundred and forty 
varieties. For general cultivation, the best classes to select 
from are Brenchleyensis, Childsii, Colvillei, Gandavensis, 
Lemoinei, Nanceianus and nanus. The flowering period 
ranges from June to September, and all these kinds will 
flourish in good ordinary soil. The gladiolus delights in a 
warm, open, sunny situation, and it may be grouped with 
splendid effect either in the ordinary herbaceous flower 
border or in a bed by itself. But to derive most enjoyment 
from its appearance when in flower, the gladiolus should 
be planted in bold masses. The soil will benefit by a light 
dressing of basic slag at the time the corms are planted, 
and later on, when the flower spikes begin to appear, 
better results can be obtained by frequent applications 
of weak liquid manure. The corms should be lifted in the 
autumn and stored in a dry place for the winter. 

Lilium. — Nearly all garden lilies can be planted in the spring. 
It is unnecessary to enumerate the large number of varie- 
ties available to the amateur gardener here, but it may 
be helpful to set out the kinds which thrive best in sun, 
partial shade, and shade : — 
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For sunny positions. — L. bulbiferum, candidum, chalce- 
donicum, croceum, Hansonii, Henryii, longiflorum, 
speciosum, testaceum, tigrinum and umbellatum. 

For partial shade. — L. auratum, Brownii, callosum, 
columbianus, cordifolium, elegans, Humboldtii, rubellum, 
sulphureum, Washingtoniamun. 

For shady, moist positions. — Burbankii, canadense, 
Grayii, Parryii, parvum, Philadelphicum, rubescens, 
superbum. 

Ranunculus. — These have fanged or clawlike roots, which 
should be planted now in beds and borders — claw down- 
wards. Like anemones, they should be planted in drills, 
the roots being placed six inches apart. The ranunculus 
produces a very showy, exaggerated buttercup-like 
flower in a great variety of rich colours. Its culture is so 
easy that it should find a place in every amateur’s garden. 
The roots must be lifted each autumn, be kept dry and 
frost-proof during winter, and be replanted in spring. 

Troiveot.um. — There are three varieties with tuberous roots, 
each of which is of the climbing type. The best-known is 
T. tuberosum (flowers deep red), which should not be 
planted until May, and requires to be lifted in October 
and kept free from frost. The other kinds are T. penta- 
phyllum (flowers vermilion) and T. polyphyllum (flowers 
bright yellow), and these, like tuberosum, are suitable for 
training on tree stumps or over sunny banks. The soil 
should be deeply dug, sandy and well manured. 

The above list does not by any means exhaust the catalogue of 
summer-flowering bulbs, but it contains the best of those suitable 
for outdoor flowering, and by its aid the beginner in gardening 
who is anxious to launch out along unfamiliar paths may be 
enabled to secure floral rewards during the summer months that 
will both surprise and delight him. 
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Starting Dahlias 

The third week of February is quite early enough to set about 
the work of starting dahlia tubers into active growth. In an odd 
comer of most utility greenhouses, away from the cold and the 
damp, will probably be found, during the winter months, a collec- 
tion of old tuberous roots. These are the dahlias, which the 
economical gardener always saves from year to year. These old 
roots — carefully labelled, of course, otherwise there will be endless 
confusion later on — should now be put in a deep box, lightly 
covered with soil, placed in warmth, and gently watered or syringed 
once a day to stimulate the production of new shoots. These will 
soon come in great abundance, and as many as are required may 
then be severed from the parent root. They should be sturdy, not 
weakly, drawn growths, about three inches long, and be cut off 
quite close to the old root. Several cuttings may be put in round 
the edge of a six-inch pot, or one each in a three-inch pot. 

They will strike most rapidly under the stimulus of a little 
bottom heat — I generally plunge the pots in fibre in a small pro- 
pagating frame placed on the greenhouse bench. When they have 
formed roots and are in vigorous growth they will require potting 
singly in four-inch pots. 

Water need only be given when the soil shows signs of becoming 
dry. It will be necessary for a few days after repotting to keep the 
cuttings close, and shaded from sunlight, until they recover from 
the shift. Afterwards — say, in the middle of April — they should be 
removed to a cold frame, there to harden off preparatory to plant- 
ing out during the first or second week in June, according to the 
atmospheric conditions then prevailing. 
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The Fourth Week-End 

Vegetable Seeds 

H ITHERTO in discussing the various operations appropriate 
to the month of February I have made no reference to the 
vegetable garden. There is, however, much that may be 
accomplished with every prospect of a rich reward. The great seed- 
sowing months out of doors are, of course, March and April, but in 
fairly warm localities south of the Thames there is every reason 
why a start should be made with such crops as early peas, broad 
beans and early potatoes without further delay. For the gardener 
who desires to secure a long season for picking, lasting from early 
June until the end of October, a start in February is especially 
necessary. 

By sowing in succession this is quite possible. Thus, he would 
begin with one or other of the excellent early dwarf varieties of 
peas on the market, such as Carter’s Eight Weeks, Early Giant, 
Early Mom, Blue Express, Lightning or Mayflower. Next would 
come what are known as the second earlies, such as Pride of the 
Market, Fillbasket, Duke of York, Little Wonder, Discovery and 
Abundance ; these should be sown early in March. The main crop 
peas, of which there are hundreds of varieties to select from, follow 
on, the best sowing time for these being the middle of March, and 
lastly, in April, the late marrowfat varieties — to be sown in April or 
early in May. 

For the earliest varieties a warm sheltered border is desirable. 
The ground should have been prepared previously, so that all 
that it is necessary to do now is to take out the drills or shallow 
trenches, sow the seed (not too thickly) and cover in. It is well 
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to remember in this connection that peas that are sown early with- 
stand drought much more satisfactorily than later sowings. Let 
the rows run north and south if possible. Ward off the attacks of 
birds immediately the plants show through the ground by drawing 
strands of black cotton along the rows, and protect them from the 
ravages of slugs with dustings of lime or soot. 

Broad beans delight in a rather stiff soil, and the seed should be 
sown at once — the sooner the better. Early Mazagan is one of the 
first, and should be sown in broad drills, the rows being about 
three feet apart. The long-podder and Windsor varieties will 
follow, but in these cases the plants must be allowed plenty of room 
to develop. There should, therefore, be a space of at least six inches 
between the plants, and of three feet between the rows. The long- 
podder broad bean crop succeeds best on deep, rich soil in an 
exposed position ; on lighter, drier soils it is usually attacked by 
the black blight and is spoiled. 

A first planting of early potatoes may be made in fairly warm 
localities, but the position chosen for them must be well sheltered, 
otherwise there will be danger of serious damage from late frosts 
after the growth has shown above ground. Early potatoes — of 
which Early Ashleaf , Advancer, Excelsior and Sir John Llewellyn 
are excellent varieties — should be planted closer than the main 
crop kinds, a distance of about two and a half feet between the 
rows and a foot from set to set being suitable. It is a good plan to 
rub off all shoots but one — the strongest — from each set before 
planting. Trays of seed potatoes, properly sprouted, can be 
obtained from any of the great seed firms. 

Meantime the amateur who possesses a warm glass structure can 
forestall his neighbours by sowing further batches of the seed 
of cauliflowers, cabbages, brussels sprouts, celery, leeks and 
onions in shallow boxes, thus affording them an early start and 
enabling him to plant out good-sized seedlings, which will im- 
mediately push ahead as soon as the weather becomes favourable. 

The diagram on Page 69 shows how the leek should be started 
into growth when it is desired to raise particularly fine specimens 
for exhibition purposes. Even if the glamours of the show tent hold 
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out no attractions for the cultivator, there is no reason why the 
plan suggested should not be adopted by the amateur who grows 
solely for the replenishing of the larder. 

The seed should be sown thinly in a small shallow box filled with 
fine soil. Cover the box with brown paper until germination is 
apparent, and then expose it to the full light on a shelf in the cool 
greenhouse or in a protected frame. When the seedlings are three 
or four inches tall lift each out and plant singly in a thumb pot, 
taking care during the operation not to break off or damage the roots 
in any way. With cold-frame treatment the young plants will soon 
make progress, and they may then be planted out in trenches 
prepared as for celery. As growth increases the trenches should be 
gradually filled with rich soil, and by the end of August, or soon 
after, the plants will have stout stems, blanched as white as snow 
to a height of from ten to twelve inches. 

A further sowing for a successional crop may be made out of 
doors about the middle of May. The seed can be sown in a small 
seed bed, the plants be thinned out, and the survivors eventually 
be placed in trenches in late summer in the manner already de- 
scribed. They will be hardy enough, if well earthed up, to stand the 
winter, and provide stems at a time when vegetables are scarce. 

A small sowing of celery seed will prove valuable if an early 
supply is desired. Let the seed be placed in a box of light sandy 
soil, and as soon as the seedlings are large enough to handle safely 
prick them off into other boxes and gradually harden them off, 
as soon as danger of frost is over, in a cold frame. Here with atten- 
tion to watering the plants will thrive until June, when they should 
be planted out in rows in deeply dug soil and be allowed to remain 
until the time arrives in July for transferring them to trenches. 



Diagram 12.— THE LEEK. 

Fig. I. Make a sowing in a shallow box. Fig. 2. When about an inch 
high place in full light. Fig. 3. Levering from the seed beds, so as not to 
break off the roots. Fig. 4. Plant singly into thumb pots. Fig. 5. Place in 
a frame. 




MARCH 

The First Week-End 

Busy Days 

W ITH the advent of March the gardener will enter upon 
what should, in the ordinary course of events, be one 
of the busiest months of the year. Everything, how- 
ever, depends upon the weather. February may have been unkind, 
for though the temperature at times is unseasonably high in the 
second month of the year, there is frequently a superfluity of 
rain, and the ground is reduced to an utterly unfit condition for 
outdoor operations. 

What the garden requires now above everything are cool, drying 
winds, which shall take away a good deal of the excessive moisture 
from the soil, and thus enable us to get it into proper trim for seed 
sowing, and a succession of cold, but not severe frosty, nights, so 
that the precocious growth of vegetation may be checked — at least 
until after the equinox be passed. These are the ideal conditions 
that one hopes for in February. But the gardener is ever an 
optimist. 

What, then, are the tasks that await the average amateur 
gardener when, with the arrival of March, he rouses himself from 
his winter lethargy ? The blooming of the first yellow crocus is to 
him the herald of spring, and as he wanders down the garden-path 
and surveys the promise of reward for his labours in the late autumn 
in the shape of innumerable spikes of narcissus, hyacinth and tulip 
which have thrust themselves thus early through the ground, he 
realises that their future welfare will best be served if he takes his 
narrow fork from its winter quarters and gently stirs the surface 
of the soil in the bulb bed. A succession of heavy rains may have 
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left the ground caked and solid, and his bulbs will flower earlier 
and produce better blooms if this simple task of forking over the 
soil be performed without delay. The ground needs to be kept 
aerated. 

And next he glances at his wallflowers — sturdy, bushy plants, 
that were the product of a small packet of seed sown as long ago 
as the previous May or June. They look healthy enough, and one 
or two are on the point of bursting into flower. If the winter has 
been comparatively mild, wallflowers, which are perfectly hardy 
plants, will not have suffered any serious check at this stage. 
But they may have had many heavy bufferings from the wind, and 
if they be carefully examined it will be seen that they stand loosely 
in the soil. Now is the time to remedy this. The soil round each 
plant should be drawn up close to the stem, and pressed down until 
the plant is made secure in the ground. Then if severe frost should 
come later on the wallflower will have a better chance of withstand- 
ing its onslaughts, and of producing its full crop of scented beauty 
in due course. 

Rose-trees that were planted in the previous November will have 
become well established and full of vigorous life, and some of the 
more precocious will burst into full leaf many weeks before that 
stage of development is due. Especially is this the case with some 
of the climbing roses, particularly Dorothy Perkins and Crimson 
Rambler. But let not the amateur rosarian be over-anxious or un- 
duly alarmed. And, above all, let him repress with ruthless deter- 
mination any inclination that may impel him to prune his rose-trees 
thus early in the season. A prolonged spell of wintry conditions 
may yet be in store, and his bushes and his climbers will receive a 
check that will sear the tender young leaves and retard the upward 
flow of the sap. The pruning knife will then have to be brought 
vigorously into play to induce fresh growth, but, even so, it will 
be the height of wisdom to wait until the end of March before this 
all-important operation in rose culture be undertaken. 

In the meantime, where it was not done in the autumn, it will be 
found of great value to spread round the stems of rose-trees a layer 
of well-decayed farmyard manure. The stimulants contained 
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therein will be washed into the soil, to the great advantage of the 
roots. After pruning has been completed the manure may then 
be forked into the surface of the soil, and it will provide an excellent 
mulch and protection from drought in early summer. 

How to repot Plants 

The season of the year has been reached when the majority of 
greenhouse plants require more attention than they have received 
during their winter rest. Signs of root action are apparent on every 
hand, and this is the signal that the cultivator must soon begin his 
task of repotting such plants as require it. No hard and fast rule 
can be laid down as to the precise moment when a given plant re- 
quires this treatment, but it may be regarded as a sound principle 
that any plant the roots of which are beginning to emerge from the 
bottom of the pot will benefit by a shift into a larger receptacle. 

There are a few guiding principles in connection with the 
repotting of plants which require to be emphasised. These are 
summed up in the means adopted for supplying plants grown in 
pots with efficient drainage, food, air, light, water and cleanliness. 
All are essential, but they are not always sufficiently considered or 
adequately supplied by the amateur. The last-named requirement 
— cleanliness — is most frequently neglected ; yet it is almost the 
most important. No plant, however potentially healthy, can be 
expected to thrive in a dirty receptacle. The practice of thrusting 
a vigorous plant into a larger pot which has not been cleaned both 
inside and out is one that invites certain disaster. Therefore I would 
say that the first thing to accomplish where the repotting of plants 
is under contemplation is the provision of a pail or bath of warm 
water and a scrubbing-brush. Old pots may be pressed into the 
service again and again if only they be cleaned efficiently. A clean 
pot is a pot thoroughly dry and free from dirt both inside and out, 
and no pot should ever be used that is not in this condition. Give 
the crocks that are to be used for drainage the same drastic treat- 
ment and your plants will be free from many of the ills which dirt, 
and dirt alone, brings in its train. 
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The provision of suitable soil is the next important item. It is a 
mistake to suppose that for the cultivation of greenhouse plants a 
large variety of soils is essential. For all practical purposes, a supply 
of good fresh loam and an admixture of sand, leaf -mould, peat or 
decayed manure will serve the purpose admirably. If you have 
room for storage you can mix and prepare your own composts, but 
if not the local florist will supply you with the precise kind of soil 
you require at a cost of one shilling or one-and-six a bushel. This 
quantity will provide enough soil to repot quite a large number 
of plants. 

It is necessary to emphasise the need for care in preparing 
the roots of the old plants for their new quarters. If the pot be 
turned top downwards and the rim be tapped sharply against the 
edge of the potting-table the ball of soil and roots can easily be 
removed. It is necessary to hold the plant in position by thrusting 
the base of the stem between the fingers of the hand before turning 
the pot over for the tap which shall loosen it. When it is free from the 
pot the old crocks should be carefully removed and the soil shaken 
out. It will then be ready for transference to the new pot, which 
need only be a size larger than its predecessor. 

Fill the vacant space surrounding the roots with soil and press 
it firmly down with the fingers or a potting-stick. Make a study of 
the roots of plants, and if they be fleshy be sure that they do not 
require such firm potting as is demanded by roots of a fibrous 
nature. Also leave half-an-inch of space between the surface of the 
soil and the rim of the pot. This is necessary for holding water. 

Among the plants which require repotting at the moment are 
fuchsias, zonal pelargoniums (especially plants from cuttings which 
were “ struck ” in the autumn), tuberous begonias, gloxinias, fems 
and palms. 



MARCH 

The Second Week-End 
A Planting Month 

W E are now within a fortnight of the “ official ” arrival of 
spring. The bursting buds of fruit-trees and the renewal 
of active growth in the perennial border are in the 
nature of a warning to the gardener that if he has been quiescent 
hitherto he cannot afford to be slothful any longer ; that he must 
not further affect to be uninfluenced by signs of spring, but must be 
up and doing if he is to reap a satisfactory reward from his labours 
in the coming summer. 

March is a great month for planting. The text-books instruct us 
to plant fruit-trees and roses and shrubs and perennials in October 
or November, and, of course, the text-books are right. But possibly 
the novice may be surprised to find that rose-trees and the rest of 
them planted in March thrive scarcely less well than those put in at 
an earlier date. Indeed, in very exposed districts there are advan- 
tages in delaying planting till spring. There need at this stage of the 
season be no fears for the safety of one’s treasures. They will not 
have had to stand the racket of winter frosts and storms ; their 
roots will soon feel at home in the quickly warming earth, and their 
growth will be rapid and unchecked. 

Now is the time, therefore, if there are any vacancies in the rose 
beds, to fill up the gaps. Where expense is not a vital consideration, 
procure roses, especially of the tea varieties, in pots ; turn them out 
into the ground, just as they are, without disturbing the roots 
more than is absolutely necessary, tread them in firmly, and leave 
them to their fate — which is certain to be a happy one. 

The same precaution in regard to purchasing new plants in pots 
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should, if possible, also be taken in the case of climbing roses with 
which it is intended to cover fence or trellis during the summer and 
early autumn. 


The Perennial Border 

All the work connected with the making or the renovation of the 
perennial and hardy herbaceous border should be pressed forward 
without delay. The chief points to bear in mind in regard to such 
borders is that they are to be practically permanent, and that, 
therefore, they should be designed on a generous scale. No perennial 
border will ever present a satisfactory appearance if it is skimpy 
and narrow. Such a border should be at least four feet wide. 

Nor will the border be a success if it be overcrowded. Perennials 
spread out their roots rapidly, and soon eat into every inch of 
available soil ; and then, remembering that once it has been planted 
a perennial border will hardly require to be disturbed again for 
another three years, see that the soil is previously deeply dug and 
well manured. Where the soil is heavy or inclined to be clayey mix 
with it plentiful supplies of road grit (if such can be procured free 
from the malevolent influences of tar and petrol), wood ashes, and 
the refuse from autumn bonfires. A light dressing of slaked lime 
forms an excellent fertiliser for such soil. It should be distributed 
over the surface at the rate of half-a-pound to the square yard, 
be allowed to lie undisturbed for a week or ten days, and then be 
lightly forked into the surface. Meantime planting had better be 
postponed until the lime has been absorbed — a rapid process 
generally. The only warning that is necessary in this connection 
is one against the use of lime in soil in which rhododendrons and 
heaths are to be grown. To such subjects lime is poison, and must 
be rigorously ruled out from among the fertilisers employed in 
stimulating their growth. 

In the case of very heavy clay soil it is an excellent plan to plant 
first of all such subjects as will not only thrive therein, but will 
also, by the vigorous nature of their root action, help to break up 
the soil and render it more porous. Among the best are starworts 
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or Michaelmas daisies. Their variety is manifold, their colouring 
in early autumn magnificent, ranging from white through yellow, 
orange, pink, red, blue, purple and mauve. They are not all of 
uniform height, however, so that it is necessary in planting them 
to study a florist’s catalogue and arrange them so that the taller 
kinds are placed at the back of the border. 

Other suitable perennials for heavy soil such as that which is to 
be found in most London gardens are : 


Anemone Japonica 

Campanulas (in variety) 

Coreopsis 

Delphinium 

Doronicum 

Lupin 

Paeony 

Pampas grass 
Phlox (in variety) 
Pyrethrum 
Potentilla (in variety) 


Evening primrose 
Funkia (Plantain Lily) 
Gaillardia 
Geum 

Helianthus (sunflower) 

Foxglove 

Spiraea 

Iris (English and German) 
Poppy (Oriental) 

Tritoma 

Solidago (Golden Rod) 


To these may be added many kinds of lilies — not least among 
them, L. auratum, the golden-rayed lily of Japan, which will thrive 
well in a mixed border in which there is a fair drainage and in which 
it can be afforded partial shade. 


Mignonette in Pots 

Mignonette seed sown in pots now will give a good display in 
June. I prefer to sow in the pots in which the plants are to flower. 
For size those six inches in diameter are best. The soil should consist 
of two parts turfy loam, one part manure (cow’s, dried if possible), 
one part mortar rubbish. Well mix and fill pots within one inch of the 
tops. Thoroughly water soil before sowing seed. After the pots have 
drained, sow the seed, covering it with some fine soil of the same 
mixture. Place the pots on a shelf and cover with paper. This will 
check evaporation. No more water should be given till the seeds 
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have germinated— which will be in from four to seven days. When 
the seedlings are large enough to handle thin out to four or five 
plants per pot. As soon as these have made six leaves pinch out the 
top two and the top of the stalk. This will cause the four lower buds 
to burst. When these have made a growth on which four leaves are 
visible again pinch out the top two of every growth. This will give 
eight growths on each plant, which will produce thirty-two blooms 
to a pot, or forty if five plants were allowed to remain. 

Now the framework is complete and growing proper begins. 
See that the plants never lack water. In midsummer it is advisable 
to stand them in saucers of water and syringe foliage night and 
morning. Give manure water as soon as the plants are well started 
growing on their final stage, twice a week. One teaspoonful of soot 
added to the same quantity of superphosphate of lime and stirred 
into one gallon of water makes an ideal food ; but soot may be used 
alone with satisfactory results. Continue this till the plants have 
developed their blooms, then use clear water only. Care should be 
taken to pick off the seed pods as they form, since by doing so the 
life of the plant is increased. Golden Machet is the best variety to 
use for pot work. 


The Hardy Auricula 

The Alpine or hardy auricula is neglected by far too many 
amateurs, perhaps because it is generally supposed to be peculiarly 
a florist’s flower, and therefore difficult to cultivate. This widespread 
hesitation to grow it arises also, I think, owing to a confusion of 
ideas. The amateur has in his mind the show or exhibition auricula, 
which he has learned to admire at the annual display of the National 
Auricula Society. He knows that its magnificent blooms can only 
be produced by careful cultivation under glass, and either because 
he has not the time, the inclination, or the proper accommodation 
for them, he neglects the auricula altogether. But he has forgotten, 
or is not aware, that there is another variety — the Alpine — which 
is perfectly hardy, and is not so shy of outdoor cultivation as the 
show auricula. 
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The month of March provides an excellent opportunity for any 
of my readers who have not hitherto grown the auricula to secure 
a small stock of plants, and set them in their beds and borders. 
Auriculas delight in a good old garden soil, rich in humus , or decayed 
vegetable matter , and thrive best in a position which is partially 
shaded, such as a well-placed rockery. They may also be used with 
splendid effect as an edging, perhaps to some shrubbery, or to a 
bed of spring bulbs. 

The colours have a very extended range. The following are 
excellent varieties for the purpose suggested : — Argus, dark plum- 
colour, white centre; Duke of York, Dean Hole, and Firefly, 
crimson-maroon, with yellow centre ; Elegant, purple, cream 
centre ; Harbinger, heliotrope, yellow centre ; Teviotdale, 
purple, white centre ; The Bride, rosy-buff, golden-yellow centre, 
and Uranie, dark red, golden-yellow centre. 

After flowering, as they will towards the end of April and early 
in May, the plants will develop offsets. These can be separated 
from the parent stems, and if planted in good soil in a shady comer 
will make excellent flowering plants another season. 

The Alpine auricula may be raised from seed, which should 
be sown during this month, and onwards until early summer, in 
shallow wooden boxes. The seed will germinate erratically, and 
may lie dormant for months before any vestige of growth is seen. 
But if kept in a cool pit or frame the plants will be in a suitable 
situation, and patience will be rewarded in time. As soon as the 
seedlings obtain four leaves they should either be planted out in a 
prepared bed or be potted singly in small pots, and still kept cool 
and moist. Planting out had better be deferred until after the 
hottest of the summer weather is over, but the seedlings must not 
be expected to produce bloom until they are at least eighteen 
months old. 
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The Third Week-End 

Hardy Annuals 

I F March winds have done their work efficiently the moment 
has arrived for the sowing of seeds of hardy annuals in the 
open ground. 

The primary advantage appertaining to the cultivation of hardy 
annuals is that they are easy to grow, and are, therefore, ideal 
subjects for the gardens of amateurs. But alas ! how rarely does the 
suburban back-gardener grow them to perfection. He fails entirely, 
or only partially succeeds, and then he is prone to give up the 
experiment in despair, or to consider annuals as somewhat weedy 
things that are hardly worth the time and trouble necessary to 
raise them. 

Now this is a profound mistake. The cause of failure must, if the 
truth is to prevail, be laid at the door of the grower and not at that 
of the hardy annual individually or as a class. It is due almost 
entirely to wrong methods of cultivation. Not enough attention is 
paid to the proper preparation of the soil, the seed is sown too 
thickly, and not enough time is spent in thinning out when the 
right moment for this operation arrives. 

If one is to grow annuals well it is essential to keep in mind their 
special characteristics. They are short-lived — the seed germinates, 
the young plants thrive if properly treated, they flower and pro- 
duce seed, and then wither away — all within the space of a few 
summer months. 

In the vast majority of cases they are shallow rooted, and they 
are, therefore, easy victims to prolonged drought, unless pre- 
cautions be taken to counteract its evil influence. 

79 
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What, then, is the gardener to deduce from these facts ? First 
and foremost that the annual requires to be provided with every 
encouragement to quick and healthy growth. There must be no 
serious check or the whole edifice of the plant will be in danger of 
collapse. And these extraneous aids to rapid and steady develop- 
ment can be provided by the cultivator in three ways : 

(1) Proper Choice of Aspect. — The situation must be sunny and 
open. It is useless to attempt to grow annuals on a sunless border 
facing north, or in a position which is overhung and heavily shaded 
by trees. 

(2) Thorough Preparation of the Soil. — I have said that annuals, 
in the main, are shallow -rooted subjects, but this does not mean 
that in order to grow them well all that needs to be done is to fork 
over the surface lightly and leave the subsoil a solid, impervious 
mass. Deep digging is as essential for the successful growing of 
annuals as it is for the efficient development of the choicest vege- 
tables or the most vigorous fruit-trees, and for this reason — that 
deep digging conserves the moisture in the soil as nothing else can 
in droughty weather. It is at this juncture probably that the 
plant will be making its heaviest demands on the soil, when water- 
ing overhead is of little use save for the purpose of moistening the 
surface. The fact that the ground has been deeply dug will exercise 
a great influence during the hottest periods of summer in prevent- 
ing the evaporation of moisture, and annuals, not less than more 
deeply rooted subjects, are bound to benefit thereby. This is a strong 
argument in favour of preparing the soil during the late autumn, 
before it has become saturated by winter rains. Moreover, it 
obviates the difficulty of endeavouring to make a good seed bed in 
soil that is newly dug. If the ground be left rough upon the surface 
the disintegrating influences of winter atmospheric conditions will 
be allowed full play, and it will be easy, when seed-sowing time 
arrives, to promote a fine tilth, and therefore a suitable medium 
for the germination of the seed. 

(3) Thin Sowing and Efficient Thinning-out of Seedlings . — More 
seed is wasted by the average amateur gardener during a single 
season than would stock with flowers the garden of a country 




Diagram 13.-SOWING HARDY ANNUALS. 

Fig. 1. Preparing a suitable surface for a border of annuals. Fig. 2. 
Sowing thickly. Fig, 3. Its result. Fig. 4. Effect of thin sowing. 
Fig. 5. Alyssum sown sparingly. Fig. 6. Seedlings should be thinned 
out in the first instance to four inches apart ; later on still more in 
proportion to the ultimate size of the plant. 
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mansion. This is, of course, an excellent thing for the seedsman, 
but it is a fatal mistake in the long run. And yet, however sparing 
one may be in sowing the seed of annuals, it is absolutely certain 
that if the seed be sound, a far larger proportion of it than is 
wanted will germinate and fight its way through the soil than can 
possibly be allowed to attain to maturity. Consequently it is 
essential that the practice of thinning out the seedlings must be 
followed rigorously from an early stage of their development. 
It must be remembered that each seedling is capable of expansion 
to an astonishing degree. Ample space must be left between each 
plant, so that by the aid of air and sunshine it may develop without 
a check. Overcrowding merely courts disaster. 

Therefore it is wise to study the habit of each variety under 
cultivation. Read carefully the directions on each packet of seed ; 
the height of the plants will be stated, and from this it will be 
possible to deduce the amount of elbow room required to bring 
them to perfection. For instance, the tall-growing sunflower and 
the lupin will need more space than the linum or the annual 
larkspur ; the poppy and the jacobea than candytuft or 
mignonette ; but even the last-named will yield a finer harvest 
of bloom if they be allowed plenty of breathing space in which 
to develop. 

The operation of thinning out is best performed on damp days 
when the ground is moist. It will then be possible to pull out 
superfluous seedlings without unduly disturbing their neighbours. 
If this should, by chance, occur, it is essential to make them quite 
firm again by pressing them down in the soil with the thumb and 
fingers. 

If these suggestions be followed there need be no fear of failure. 
But, further, I should like to suggest that there is added enjoy- 
ment to be obtained from the cultivation of annuals by strik- 
ing out in new and hitherto untried directions. Every gardener, 
even the beginner, is familiar with the commoner annuals — the 
poppies, the lupins, the nasturtiums, the candytuft, the Virginian 
stock — which find and ought to occupy a place in every garden. 
Why not try something fresh each season ? The choice is practic- 
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ally unlimited, and the variety of purposes to which hardy annuals 
can be put is bounded only by the space at one’s disposal. 

For filling vacant spaces in large borders some of the medium- 
sized annuals should be selected, and among the most showy are 
Argemone grandiflora, the Mexican poppy, with effective foliage 
and shimmering white flowers (8 ft.), Coreopsis tinctoria, which 
produces large numbers of brilliant yellow flowers with crimson- 
brown centres, suitable for cutting (8 ft.) ; Callirhoe pedata, the 
poppy mallow, with purplish-crimson flowers (1 ft. to 2 ft.); 
Clarkia, with flowers in white, rose and salmon, grown in broad 
breadths or groups (2 ft.) ; Godetia, in a great variety of colours 
(1 ft. to lj ft.) ; Rudbeckia bicolor, with orange-coloured flowers 
(2 ft.) ; Bartonia aurea, with delicate yellow flowers (1 ft.) ; 
Eschscholtzia, orange and rose (1 ft.) ; Nigella Miss Jekyll, blue 
(1J ft.) ; and poppies in great variety. 

Delightful smaller annuals are Collinsia bicolor (lilac and white) 
and Collinsia candidissima, white (f ft.) ; Collomia coccinea, 
orange (f ft.) ; Gilia dichotoma, white (£ ft.) ; Leptosiphon 
hybridus, various ($ ft.); Limnanthes Douglasii, yellow and 
white (J ft.) ; Linaria, various (£ ft.) ; Sanvitalia procumbens, 
yellow ($ ft.) ; and Saponaria, pink and white (| ft). 

A selection from these added to the commoner varieties, together 
with the three great climbing annuals — sweet-peas, nasturtiums 
and convolvuli — will combine novelty with well-tried favourites. 
If well cultivated they will make the garden gay for months and 
will afford unlimited pleasure. 

The following is an excellent selection of the twenty-four best 
hardy annuals : — 

Sweet-peas (6 ft.). Mignonette (1 ft.). 

Sunflower, dwarf (8 ft.). Annual delphinium, blue (1 ft.). 

Lupin, blue (2 J ft.). Shirley poppy, mixed (1 J ft.). 

Prince’s Feather, crimson (2 ft.). Godetia, mixed (1 J ft.). 
Chrysanthemum maximum, Cornflowers, mixed(2 ft.). 

pale yellow (2 ft.). Linum grandiflorum rubrum 

Sweet Sultan, white (1$ ft.) (red flax) (1 ft.). 
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Calliopsis, yellow (2 ft.). 
Clarkia, rose (If ft.). 

Larkspur, blue (If ft.). 

M a 1 o p e (annual mallow), 
crimson (If ft.). 

Gypsophila, white (If ft.). 
Nigella (Love in a Mist), blue 

(Hft.). 


Agrostemma coeli, rose (1 ft.). 
Glaucium lenteum (horn 
poppy), yellow (2 ft.). 
Convolvulus minor, purple (1 ft.) 
Nasturtium, dwarf, Empress of 
India (1 ft.). 

Nemophila insignis, blue (f ft.). 
Silene, rose (f ft.). 
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The Fourth Week-End 

How to prune Roses 

T HERE is probably no operation associated with the cultiva- 
tion of roses which is the cause of so much perplexity to 
the beginner as pruning. His doubts resolve themselves in 
the end into three great leading questions : Why to prune ? When 
to prune ? and How to prune ? If these are answered correctly, then 
very long strides will have been taken along the ever-pleasant, even 
if thorny, path that leads to successful rose growing. I will con- 
sider each problem in turn in the hope that the rose grower with 
a limited experience, not less than the novice, may glean a hint or 
two which will resolve his doubts. 

First, then, why do we prune roses ? We do it for two reasons. 
The most important is that we desire the rose-tree to put forth its 
best and brightest blossoms, and, all things considered, nothing 
conduces more to produce this happy consummation of our hopes 
than systematic and intelligent pruning. The next reason is that we 
latter-day gardeners harbour an inordinate craving for neatness 
and orderliness in our garden plots, be they large or small. 

Cast your mind back to the wild rose in the hedgerows, and 
remember that the delicate, perfectly shaped flower which delights 
your senses in your own garden in mid-June owes its existence 
largely to the wild stock culled from a country lane. In its natural 
state the rose becomes a thicket, and it is because we desire our 
rose gardens to present an appearance which is the very antithesis 
of that to be found in the hedgerows that we prune. 

If we consider for a moment why it is that the rose-tree becomes 
an inextricable mass of spent and useless branches if it be not 
85 
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pruned, we shall probe a little deeper into the problem. If one could 
watch a wild rose-tree year after year it would be found that the 
first strong shoot flowers well the second year but weakens towards 
its extremity as time goes on. Meanwhile, in the struggle for exist- 
ence, the rose produces from its base another strong shoot. This 
shoot, eager to justify itself and produce bloom, greedily absorbs 
all the rising sap, and thus the first shoot is literally starved to 
death. Its wood becomes brown and shrivelled, and it is merely an 
encumbrance and a hindrance to the free, full development of its 
successor. 

Thus we see that the rose does not grow onwards and upwards 
with ever-increasing vigour in all its branches. On the contrary, 
it forms each year fresh channels for the rising sap, while the 
old channels become devitalised and are discarded in regular 
rotation. 

Herein, then, we find the overmastering reason for pruning. We 
seek to encourage year by year the production of healthy, vigorous 
new wood, and to conserve it and help it by every means in our 
power in its work of bringing forth its rich harvest of bloom. 

The second problem, When to prune ? cannot be dismissed light- 
heartedly in a sentence. The old gardener’s maxim, that you should 
not prune until Lady Day be past, is excellent in theory, but it 
requires amplification. Everything depends upon the locality in 
which your roses are to be grown. If north of the Trent, I should 
say that the pruning knife had better be kept in one’s pocket until 
the middle of April. You can cut out dead wood as soon as you like 
after the official opening of spring, but it is risky to cut back below 
sound wood until all danger of severe frost be over. 

Examine the shoots of one of the vigorous rose-trees in your own 
garden — your J. B. Clark or your Frau Karl Druschki. You will 
find that if the winter has been mild the roots will have been 
stimulated mto premature activity, and that in consequence many 
of the buds towards the extremities of the shoots have produced 
leaves. But below these active buds, nearer to the base of the tree, 
there are still plenty of protuberances, which are, in fact, dormant 
buds. It is from these at present inactive “ eyes ” that one hopes 
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to see produced the shoots which shall bear the finest summer 
roses. 

Now supposing that in a moment of wild precipitancy in early 
March we had allowed our itching fingers to grasp the pruning 
knife and had proceeded to lop off the top portion of the branches, 
and left only a few dormant buds towards the base of the plant, 
what would be the result ? During the first spell of mild, sunny 
weather the buds would break, tender young foliage would be 
produced, it would immediately fall a prey to the first sharp frost 
that came along, and the tree would have to put forth a fresh effort 
to reassert itself. Nothing, therefore, is to be gained by premature 
priming, and something, though not necessarily everything, may 
be lost. 

But in southern districts there need be no hesitation about 
priming from the third week of March onwards — provided a start 
be made with the hardy hybrid perpetuals, to be followed by the 
pruning of hybrid teas, and lastly by the tenderer teas towards the 
middle of April. 

The third great question, How to prune ? opens up a wide field 
for exploration. I can only indicate here a few of the leading 
principles, which the beginner should stamp clearly in his mind 
and even the experienced rose grower have ever ready at his 
command. 

1. Roses planted in November should be pruned in March or 

April ; roses planted in spring should be pruned at the 
time of planting. 

2. Use secateurs for cutting out dead and superfluous wood ; 

in making the actual cut above a bud, use a sharp pruning 
knife. The use of the secateurs saves time, but even the 
sharpest of them leaves a jagged edge, which is unsightly 
if nothing worse. The face of the cut should be clean and 
smooth. 

3. Newly planted roses should be pruned severely, whether 

planted in autumn or in spring. By severe pruning is 
meant cutting back the shoots to within four or five 
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inches of the ground if a bush rose, and back to the same 
distance above the stock if a standard. 

4. In cutting out old wood or removing a weak and super- 

fluous shoot, cut clean out to the base. Don’t leave any 
remnant of unnecessary or decayed wood. 

5. In pruning back potential flowering shoots always cut back 

to a dormant “ eye ” or bud, even though it be intended 
merely to prune lightly. Make the cut immediately above 
a bud which is pointing outwards. Hold the shoot in the 
left hand, place the knife behind and above the bud, 
and cut towards the body at an angle of 45°. 

6. Never leave an in-growing shoot. To do this will cause the 

tree to become thicket-like, to the exclusion of essential 
air and sunlight. 

7. Prune strong-growing shoots lightly ; cut back weak 

shoots hard. 

These are the principles upon which the pruning of roses should 
be conducted, and if they be observed, there need be no fear of 
the result. But an important point arises as one comes to study the 
requirements of individual varieties. Ought all roses to be pruned 
alike ? Experts are wont to differ violently in their search for a con- 
vincing answer to this problem. In reality it all turns upon the 
question for what purpose you require your roses. Is it so that they 
shall win honour and glory in the show tent, or is it mainly that 
they shall enhance the beauty of your garden and provide you 
with cut blooms for indoor decoration ? 

If you want prize-winning blooms, on the principle of “ few but 
fit,” you must prune hard ; if you want moderately presentable 
flowers and many of them you will not use such draconic methods. 
But it is well to bear in mind that the strongest-growing varieties 
require to be less severely pruned than the weaker kinds, and that 
there are others which thrive best under a moderate use of the 
priming knife. So that the reader may practise this advanced 
method of pruning if he wishes, I append three tables giving a few 
leading roses and the treatment best suited to their requirements : 




Diagram 14.— METHODS OF PRUNING. 

Fig. 1. Standard lightly pruned. Fig. 2. Moderately pruned. Fig. 3. 
Severely pruned. Fig. 4. Bush lightly pruned. Fig. 5. Moderately 
pruned. Fig. 6. Severely pruned. 
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Light Pruning 

Augustine Guiaoisseau (H.T.) Florence Pemberton (H.T.) 
Avoca (H.T.) Frau Karl Druschki (H.P.) 

Bessie Brown (H.T.) J. B. Clark (H.T.) 

Captain Hayward (H.P.) La France (H.T.) 

Caroline Testout (H.T.) Maman Cochet (Tea) 

Commandant Felix Faure (H.P.) Margaret Dickson (H.P.) 
Hugh Dickson (H.P.) Ulrich Brunner (H.P.) 


Moderate Pruning 


Alfred Colomb(H.P.) 

A. K. Williams (H.P.) 
Baroness Rothschild (H.P.) 
Ben Cant (H.P.) 

Betty (H.T.) 

Captain Christy (H.T.) 

Dean Hole (H.T.) 

Dorothy Page Roberts (H.T.) 
Fisher Holmes (H.P.) 

G6n6ral Jacqueminot (H.P.) 


Jean Soupert (H.P.) 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria (Tea) 
Liberty (H.T.) 

Madame Abel Chatenay (H.T) 
Madame Ravary (H.T.) 

Mrs John Laing (H.P.) 
Richmond (H.T.) 

Lyon Rose (H.T.) 

Viscountess Folkestone (H.T.) 


Severe Pruning 


Albatross (H.T.) 

Cleopatra (Tea) 

George C. Waud (H.T.) 

Horace Vemet (H.P.) 

Lady Battersea (H.T.) 

Madame Constant Soupert (Tea) 
Mildred Grant (H.T.) 


Mrs W. J. Grant (H.T.) 
Niphetos (Tea) 
Reynolds Hole (H.P.) 
Sunrise (Tea) 

Victor Hugo (H.P.) 
Victor Verdier (H.P.) 


Care of the Lawn in Spring 

There is probably no event in the amateur gardener’s calendar 
which marks with greater emphasis the real arrival of spring 
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than the day upon which he takes his mowing machine from its 
winter quarters, refurbishes it, oils its cogs, chain and joints, 
and proceeds to remove the lush rank growth which during 
long months of inattention has been allowed to smother his 
grass plot. This red-letter day may arrive before boisterous 
March is far spent, or it may, owing to the exigencies of weather 
conditions, have to be postponed until mid-April ; but when- 
ever it comes, the heart of every British gardener rejoices, for 
he loves and is proud of his lawn, whether it be of the sweep- 
ing parklike dimensions of the country mansion or merely the 
tiny plot, little bigger than a tablecloth, which nobly strives 
to do its duty, and live up to the reputation of its kind, in the 
narrow confines of the villa or cottage garden. 

Francis Bacon, in his essay on gardens, writes of “ green grass 
kept finely shome.” This is the ideal which every owner of a patch 
of grass-covered earth, set in the centre of his diligently nurtured 
garden, seeks to realise. Before the invention of the mowing 
machine its attainment was not an easy thing unless one were a 
master in the use of the scythe. Then, before the days when every 
fair-sized villa boasted its croquet or tennis lawn, the standard of 
perfection was vastly different. The grass had to be kept close and 
fine, be of an unvarying emerald green, and be free from weeds ; 
but if the foot sank a little in the responsive sward nobody thought 
of complaining. Now the conditions are changed. The requirements 
of a lawn which is to be devoted to the pursuit of summer games 
demand that its surface shall be not only perfectly level, but that it 
shall be hard-bottomed and quick-drying, and that the grass shall 
be not so much a rich velvety pile as of a texture which shall 
represent the qualities of a billiard-table. 

The introduction of the mowing machine has made this possible. 
Whether its use has improved either the character or the appear- 
ance of the English lawn as compared with its predecessor of scythe- 
mowing days is a debatable point. The modem mowring machine 
is sometimes blamed for the decadence of our lawns. But this is 
hardly fair to the mowing machine. The culpability, if there be any, 
should be laid at the door of the user who, taking advantage of 
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an ingenious labour-saving contrivance, neglects to employ his 
faculties of observation with as much assiduity as did his forefathers 
who used the scythe. In these days of hurry and hustle he is some- 
what prone to depend too much upon the mechanical mower, to 
shave off the grass at frequent intervals, and to imagine that if this 
process be diligently carried on twice a week for six months of the 
year the grass will continue to thrive. There could be no greater 
fallacy. Frequent mowing, it is true, conduces to thick, even growth, 
but it exercises an exhausting effect upon the soil, and unless efforts 
are made to repair the waste, perfection can never be attained. 

What, then, ought the owner of a lawn to do in spring in order 
to ensure that it shall be maintained in sound, healthy condition 
throughout the summer months ? Let us suppose that by setting 
the blades of his machine fairly high he has managed, by the ex- 
penditure of much perspiring labour, to remove the long grass 
which was the legacy of a mild, damp winter. What is the aspect of 
the lawn now ? The chances are that it shows signs of previous 
neglect. Bare brown patches are revealed, some with hardly any 
grass at all upon them ; further investigation shows that there are 
depressions, evidences of a badly made and uneven surface, that 
need to be rectified. Very little sign is apparent of the growth of 
new grass, and the obvious cause is exhaustion of the soil. 

Is it too late to put things right ? By no means. The first essential 
is to fill up the depressions, and the method to be adopted is de- 
picted in Figure 4 of the diagram, which appears on Page 98. It 
will be necessary to lift a portion of the turf and fill in the holes 
with fresh soil. So that the work when completed shall present as 
neat an appearance as possible, the turf must be cut in rectangular 
fashion. If no edging iron or turf-cutter is available, it is possible to 
make shift with a home-made implement. Procure a stout, rounded 
stake— a disused broom handle will do— make a slit at one end, 
and insert therein an old table knife, blade downwards, and pro- 
truding about two and a half inches, which will be the proper depth 
to cut the turf. Bind the knife firmly in position, and the cutter is 
complete. Mark out carefully the space to be treated, cut the turf 
vertically and then proceed to lift it by using a sharp spade and 
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making horizontal cuts beneath it. Roll the turf back (as shown in 
the diagram), fork up the exposed ground, fill in the cavity with 
new soil, make it perfectly level by raking, beat it down firmly and 
finally replace the turf. It can then be rolled, and will speedily sink 
to the proper level. 

Exhausted and worn spaces may be renovated in either of two 
ways. They may be patched with new turves — and this is a quick 
and ready method where urgency is a prime consideration — or the 
bare places can be restored by sowing grass seed. Where the second 
alternative is adopted there should be no half measures. Failure 
will assuredly follow if nothing further be attempted by way of 
preparation than a mere surface scratching of the soil. Even if the 
seed should germinate, it would fail to find a root run, and would be 
scorched and withered by the first burst of hot sunshine. What is 
required is that the soil shall be thoroughly scarified with an iron 
rake. Dig in the prongs at least half-an-inch deep, so that the soil 
may be well loosened, and afterwards break up all the flaky lumps 
so that an even and fine tilth may be secured. 

The seed should be the best procurable. It is poor economy to 
use seed of doubtful quality. This can usually be determined by its 
weight. Good seed should weigh twenty-five pounds to the bushel, 
and since the usual price per bushel varies from twenty-one shillings 
to thirty-five shillings, it follows that if you pay a shilling for a 
pound of seed you should be certain of securing a satisfactory 
article. The next point that arises in the mind of the inexperienced 
gardener is how much to use. The proper proportion of seed to the 
square yard is one ounce. 

Even distribution is essential, and this can best be ensured by 
thoroughly mixing the seed with a small quantity of fine soil in a 
pail. If this be distributed evenly in proper proportions over the 
spaces it is desired to renovate there will be no deficiency, and 
there will be no thick and unsightly tufts. Now cover with not 
more than a quarter of an inch of finely sifted soil, rake the surface 
lightly, holding the rake at the angle depicted in Figure 8 of the 
diagram, roll the surface with a light roller, and the operation is 
nearly complete. Not quite, however, for it is necessary to guard 
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against the depredations of birds. If the surface be left exposed they 
will speedily discover the whereabouts of the seed and help them- 
selves greedily. For this reason it is wise to stretch strands of black 
cotton, attached to twigs or sticks, across the newly sown area. 
Bushy pea sticks or light branches of trees placed on the surface 
will also act as a deterrent. 

The making of a new lawn by seed-sowing should be undertaken 
at once if satisfactory results are desired during the coming summer. 
The end of March or the beginning of April is probably the best 
time of the year , though the adoption of spring for the purpose 
presupposes that some previous care has been taken in the prepara- 
tion of the soil. The ground should have been dug to a depth of 
at least a foot during the winter, so that there shall have been 
ample time to allow it to settle down. What is required immediately 
before seed-sowing is that the surface shall be made perfectly 
smooth and level, with no local lumps or holes. 

As already stated, even distribution of the seed is an essential 
element in the sowing of a lawn, and in order the better to ensure 
it the plan shown in Figure 1 of the diagram should be adopted. 
Space out the lawn by means of lines of string into squares measur- 
ing four yards by four yards. Next mix one pound of seed with 
a pailful of fine soil, and distribute the mixture over one of the 
squares. Repeat the operation until all the squares are covered. 
Rake over the surface again so as to leave it perfectly even, taking 
care, by holding the rake almost perpendicular, not to disturb the 
seed unduly ; and finally roll lightly and take precautions against 
birds. 

The newly sown area will require careful nursing and attention 
for some weeks to come. In less than a month the new grass will 
make its appearance, but until it becomes thoroughly established 
no attempt at rolling or the use of the mowing machine should be 
made. It will be wise to prohibit traffic or the playing of games 
during the coming summer. 

With regard to the restoration and care of established lawns, the 
secret of success lies in periodically supplying the soil with the food 
elements which are constantly being used up by the grass. To keep 
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grass in good condition at least half-an-inch of dressing should be 
supplied annually ; one of an eighth of an inch in September, an 
eighth in late autumn, an eighth in March, and an eighth in April. 

The April dressing should consist of one or other of the now 
numerous chemical manures that are available. Many of the leading 
florists sell special lawn fertilisers — one of the best of which is 
Canary Guano — which, if they are applied according to the manu- 
facturers’ directions, will be found very beneficial. It is an excellent 
plan to mix the fertiliser with a few barrow-loads of fine soil and 
to distribute the whole over the surface. 

Other useful dressings may be of basic slag, kainit, lawn sand 
(for killing moss and weeds), old soot, well-slaked lime, burnt wood 
and vegetable ashes, old hotbed material, or, in fact, anything that 
is likely to nourish the soil, provided it is not lumpy — nothing too 
large to go through a half -inch sieve should be used. Clover may 
be abolished by sprinkling the patches with nitrate of soda at the 
rate of one ounce per square yard. 



APRIL 


The First Week-End 

Main Crop Vegetables 

I F March has been a busy month for the amateur gardener — 
and to those of us who rely upon the aid of a greenhouse or a 
frame for the raising of seedlings every moment of leisure has 
brought some new and interesting task — then April promises to be 
even busier. Now that spring is fairly launched every favourable 
opportunity for catching up arrears must be seized if order and 
method are to be preserved. 

The successful gardener does not, however, work solely by rote. 
The calendar is not his only time-table. He does not, because the 
hand-book instructs him to do so, necessarily sow the seeds of his 
annuals at the end of March. Other considerations have to be kept 
in mind, and the most important of them is that which concerns 
the condition of the ground. If the soil is waterlogged, he knows — 
perhaps hard experience has taught him — that it would be folly 
to commit his seed to Mother Earth. It would probably rot, and 
therefore fail to germinate. He must watch for the ideal moment. 
What he desires is that the soil shall be fairly dry, and the surface 
light and friable. If the ground was tilled in the autumn and left 
rough on the top throughout the winter a few days of bright, sunny 
weather will speedily extract the moisture from the surface, and 
then if it be tackled with a light fork the larger lumps of earth will 
fall to pieces at the slightest touch, and a few strokes with the rake 
will provide as fine and easily worked a tilth as could be desired. 
But the opportunity, when it comes, must not be permitted to slip 
by. It may not readily recur, and the chance thus lost may make 
it necessary to postpone the sowing of the seed until all prospect 
of a seasonable crop of flowers is lost. 
g 97 
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The same excellent rule should be applied also to the sowing of 
vegetable seeds and to planting of every kind. The use of a little 
discretion in selecting the right moment for carrying out the varied 
operations of gardening will prevent many failures and much 
bitterness of regret. 

Given a suitable condition of the soil, no time, then, should be 
lost in sowing the main crops of the year in the vegetable garden. 
Broad beans are better sown at the end of February or the beginning 
of March, but where it has not been found possible there should 
be no further delay in sowing a few rows. The ground should have 
been well manured previously. It is better not to overcrowd the 
seed. Allow at least eight inches between the seeds and set them in 
rows two feet six inches apart. Sow to a depth of three inches. 

Main-crop marrowfat peas that are sown during the first week 
of April will yield a crop early in July. Sow thinly in flat-bottomed 
trenches, about three inches deep, in soil that has been supplied 
generously with manure in the autumn. In no case should hap- 
hazard sowing be resorted to, since this will inevitably lead to over- 
crowding, and a poor yield of pods. The only satisfactory plan is to 
drop the seeds at intervals of an inch or two, according to the habit 
and height of the variety that is being sown. As soon as the seed has 
been covered with soil tread the latter down firmly. This will help 
to prevent the depredations of birds, who otherwise might carry 
on the thinning-out process beyond the bounds of reason. In 
gardens where mice are troublesome the practice of damping the 
seeds and shaking them in a bag of powdered dry lead before 
sowing will be found a reliable deck to their attacks. 

All the members of the great cabbage family should be sown at 
once if satisfactory supplies are wanted for autumn and winter use. 
In this case it is preferable to sow the seed in small reserve beds 
composed, so far as the surface is concerned, of flaky leaf -mould 
and thoroughly well -decayed manure. Sow sparingly, thin out 
severely as soon as it is possible to handle the seedlings, and 
transplant into permanent quarters in June. 

Parsnips require to be sown in soil which does not contain any 
recently introduced manure. Its presence may lead to forking of the 
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roots, a calamity which is fatal to success in the show tent. Here 
again, deep tilling, sparse sowing and early thinning out are 
essential. Similar rules should be observed with regard to carrots, 
which require fine, deeply cultivated soil if they are to grow to 
perfection. The rows should be eighteen inches apart, and after the 
final thinning-out there should be a space of at least four inches 
between the plants. 

Successional sowings should be made of turnips. The best plan 
is to put the seed in drills three inches deep, and after covering it 
over with soil, to tread the latter down with the feet. Lettuces 
and radishes may be sown at intervals of a fortnight until June. 
If small batches are sown thus, there will be no break in the supply 
during the summer months and the salad bowl will not suffer. 

Roses after Pruning 

Elsewhere in the garden, especially in that portion of it in which 
roses are grown, there is plenty of useful work waiting to be accom- 
plished. After pruning has been completed the rose beds will 
require to be dug over lightly with a fork. If during the winter the 
surface has been covered with manure, or if a dressing of slaked 
lime has been applied, this operation will bury these valuable 
fertilisers and bring them in closer contact with the roots of the 
roses, and they will benefit considerably thereby. 

While this task is proceeding another may be carried out simul- 
taneously. An examination of labels will show that in many in- 
stances the inscription has become dimmed and almost undecipher- 
able by stress of weather. Now is the opportunity to restore the 
writing or substitute new labels. The best plan undoubtedly is to 
use metal labels. These, with the name of the rose indelibly stamped 
upon them, are practically imperishable, and are much to be pre- 
ferred to the paper labels sent out by the growers, which, after a 
few months of exposure, decay. Nothing is more annoying to the 
amateur who does not know by sight the name of every rose he 
grows, than to be unable to identify it at the moment when he is 
exhibiting his floral treasures to a critical visitor. I may add that 
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the metal labels referred to are very cheap. They can be ob- 
tained at a penny each, and can be attached by wire to the rose 
stem. The more elaborate labels, which are borne upon supports, 
and are stuck in the ground, are, of course, a little more ex- 
pensive. 


Planting out Sweet-peas 

An examination of sweet-peas raised in pots in the cold frame 
will show that they have made rapid progress under the stimulus 
of the mild weather conditions that have prevailed since they were 
sown at the end of February. They are now five or six inches high, 
and are putting forth their prehensile tendrils and seeking for 
support. Unless this be given them in the shape of twigs and sticks 
they will become lanky and misshapen. 

Turn out the soil in one of the pots and you will find that it 
is full of roots. This is an indication that some newer and richer 
element must speedily be supplied if the roots are to develop 
properly, and it is also a sign that planting out time is near at 
hand. In the south of England the opening week of April is not a 
bit too early to begin the task. 

The plants are probably growing five in a five-inch pot, and the 
methods of planting out will have to be governed by the purpose 
for which the cultivator intends to grow them. If he has ambitions 
which he hopes to realise in the show tent, then he must be prepared 
to devote ample and generous space to each individual plant. On 
the other hand, should he desire merely to grow his sweet-peas for 
decorative purposes, he may adopt the plan of turning out the pot 
— soil, roots and all — without undue disturbance and planting 
the contents in little clumps, either in rows or in batches along 
the back of the mixed border as fancy dictates. 

It is essential, of course, to have the plants thoroughly hardened 
off if planting out is to be undertaken thus early in the season. 
To ensure this they should be removed from the frame a couple of 
days beforehand, standing them some little distance apart, so that 
wind and sun may have full play between and all round them, and 



Diagram 16.— PLANTING SWEET-PEAS IN CLUMPS. 1 

Fig. I. The first support. Fig. 2. Plant out contents of pot and give 
a second support. Fig. 3. The third support. Fig. 4, Section showing 
formation of supports. Fig. 5. Finally a mulch of well-rotted manure. 
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thus be enabled to harden the stems. If frost threatens they must 
be at once returned to the frame for the night. 

The ground in which the plants are to grow will, of course, have 
been thoroughly prepared months beforehand. But before breaking 
up the surface and fining it down, it will be found of great benefit 
to sprinkle over the surface a little superphosphate of lime, after- 
wards forking it in to a depth of four or five inches. Where the soil 
is heavy and inclined to be sticky, give a dressing of wood ashes 
and leaf soil, and above all spare no effort to break up the soil and 
make it very fine just in the places where the rows or clumps of 
sweet-peas are to be grown. 

If the finest flowers are to be grown, ample space must be 
allowed between the plants. Six to twelve inches should be the 
distance. Even if two feet were allowed, the plant would fill up the 
space, providing the soil were rich enough. To meet this necessity 
it is, of course, essential to shake out each plant separately from 
the soil, disentangling the roots with great care, so as to avoid 
damaging them. Use the trowel for making a hole in the soil, 
lay the roots in carefully, then fill in the cavity, and see that 
the soil near the collar of the plant is made very firm. When 
the row or clump is complete, dust the surface of the soil with 
old soot to keep off slugs and repeat the operation as often as 
is necessary. 

Simultaneously with the planting out of the sweet -peas must be 
carried on the operation of staking, or at least of providing suitable 
supports. The method of staking for clumps is fully depicted in the 
diagram which appears on Page 101. If the peas are to be grown in 
rows the sticks should be inserted so that they lean outwards, and 
not inwards, on either side of the row. 

Before dismissing for the moment the subject of sweet-pea 
planting I should like to suggest that there are more artistic and 
decorative ways of growing sweet-peas than by the common 
method of deploying them in straight rows in oblong plots. This 
style of cultivation is all very well for the market gardener, whose 
space is precious and whose sole object is to meet the demand for 
cut blooms. The amateur is not thus circumscribed. His garden may 
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be small, but that is surely a sound reason for making it as artistic 
as possible. 

How, then, can he do it ? First, I would suggest that he use all 
the available fence space at his disposal. There may not be much. 
Possibly roses or fruit-trees occupy much of it. But if there be any 
vacant spaces, let him clothe them with sweet-peas. 

Next let him make a generous use of clumps. These can be set at 
regular intervals along the mixed border, and the colours can be so 
arranged as to harmonise admirably. For example, in turn there 
might be mauve,, red, white, pink, blue and cream. Or mixed 
colours might be grown in each clump. Thus, in one clump there 
would be salmon and light blue ; in others rose and light blue ; 
salmon, pink and cream ; and cream and light blue. 

The clumps may be either round or rectangular in shape, and 
the supports can be provided either by the old-fashioned hazel 
sticks, by bamboo stakes, or by means of upright wooden stakes 
upon which wire netting is stretched. 

Again, has it ever occurred to you to grow a clump of sweet- 
peas in the centre of a large bed of summer flowering plants ? The 
plan has much to recommend it. Supposing, for instance, a white 
variety — such as White Spencer — could be set up in the middle of 
a bed, and be set off with scarlet geraniums and an edging of salmon 
begonias ; or the sweet-peas might be scarlet, and the surrounding 
plants be mostly white, such as marguerites, verbenas, Nicotiana 
affinis, stocks, asters or candytuft ; nothing could be more 
charming. 

Still another suggestion. Why not break through the old tradition, 
which commands you to place all your tall plants at the back of the 
border and taper the remainder down until you reach the dwarf 
specimens along the edge ? Uniform monotony is not the highest 
form of art in gardening. Let the border be broken up, arrange bold 
masses in groups, and the effect will be infinitely superior to that 
produced by a rigid adherence to the old plan. Let sweet-peas, then, 
be grown along the edges of sunny flower borders. The way to do it 
is to use slender bamboos, about nine feet high, placed three 
together, triangle shape, six inches distant each way, and kept in 
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position by intertwining string between them. Three plants, each 
of one variety, can be placed beside each stake, and when flowering 
time arrives the result will be elegance itself. 

Make a generous use of tubs and deep boxes for sweet-peas. 
The owners of very small gardens, especially, should not hesitate 
to introduce this method. The tubs — discarded lard or butter tubs 
will do — are easy to obtain, and they are cheap ; all that needs to 
be ensured is that the drainage shall be efficient and the soil rich. 
Later in the season a frequent supply of weak liquid manure will 
keep the plants thriving. 



APRIL 

The Second Week-End 
Following up 


.Let us take a look round the garden this bright, breezy spring 
morning, and after a careful inspection see what is required by 
way of following up the work of the past few weeks. 

We come to the mixed border, and here and there at irregular 
intervals we find patches of brown earth smoother on the surface 
than the surrounding soil, each with a neatly written label stand- 
ing, sentinel -like, in front of it. We examine the inscriptions, and 
we find that there are Shirley poppies here, candytuft along the 
border, Bartonia aurea elsewhere, cornflowers at other spots, and 
so on — all hardy annuals which, though they were sown only a 
fortnight or three weeks ago, are already up and growing away 
apace. 

Their progress has been rapid under the stimulus of warm sun- 
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shine and an occasional overhead watering. Notwithstanding our 
efforts to sow thinly, the seed has germinated so generously that 
they are already overcrowded. We therefore take drastic measures 
as soon as the seedlings are large enough to handle. Every tiny 
plant that is likely to be superfluous is removed from the ground 
without delay. There has been no rain recently, and the surface 
is dry and powdery, so it is necessary before the operation of 
thinning out is performed to water each little patch thoroughly 
in order that the soil may be softened, and that the seedlings which 
are to be pulled out may be removed without disturbing those that 
are to remain. 

At first we thin out until the seedlings are two inches apart ; a 
week or two later it will be necessary to go round again and to 
remove at least two-thirds of those that remain, so that sufficient 
air and sun space shall be allowed for each surviving plant to de- 
velop to its fullest capacity. And here the grower needs to study the 
height and habit of the plant, if he is to arrive at a proper judgment 
as to the amount of space that is essential. Has he ever realised 
that a single seed of mignonette, if sown in a congenial spot, will 
develop a bushy plant more than a foot high and eighteen inches in 
diameter ? Or that a single cornflower will grow to a height of nearly 
three feet, be broad in proportion, and bear hundreds of flowers on 
its numerous branching stems ? By far the majority of annuals are 
ruined by sins both of commission and omission — the proneness 
of the amateur to sow too thickly in the first instance, and his 
subsequent neglect to thin out his seedlings at later stages of 
their development. 

Next we come to a neat and trim rose bed. Every bush and tree 
has now been pruned — carefully and efficiently, in accordance with 
the requirements of each variety. The manure which afforded a 
thick protection to the bed during the rigours of winter has now 
been forked into the surface, and apparently all seems well. 

But the anxious rosarian is not satisfied with this merely 
cursory glance at his treasures. He sees that the buds that were 
dormant when he pruned the trees a fortnight ago are already 
putting forth their leaves, and as he examines each shoot carefully 
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he may or may not be surprised to find the dreaded greenfly or 
aphis already at its deadly work. 

These are early days for the aphis, but if the season is early, too, 
there is nothing in the absence of heavy rain to dislodge him once 
he has fastened on a succulent young shoot. So out must come the 
syringe and the insecticide — either a proprietary insecticide, of 
which there are many on the market, or a home-made solution of 
soft soap and quassia essence — and by means of well-directed 
sprays the enemy must be kept in check. 

The climbing roses trained along fence, trellis-work or pergola 
are also well advanced. Already on the stems of the old Gloire de 
Dijon one finds hundreds of buds, and this will warn the experienced 
grower that if congenial weather conditions continue to prevail the 
rose grub will soon be at his nefarious work of ruining potential 
blooms. A keen search for him must be maintained, and he must be 
despatched without compunction or remorse whenever his presence 
is detected. 


The Kitchen Garden 

In the kitchen garden there is still much to be done. Now that 
the middle of April is here we know that practically all kinds of 
vegetable seeds that will grow in our gardens must be sown if we 
are to maintain the succession of crops which is so desirable. The 
seed of such tender subjects as scarlet runner and dwarf French 
beans must not be sown for another month ; but all else — peas, and 
the many members of the great cabbage family — should be got in 
without delay. For the latter it is a good plan to make special beds 
for the reception of the seed. The ground should be dug to a depth 
of a foot or thereabouts, and have mixed into the top eight inches 
some flaky leaf -mould. The roots of the young plants will cling 
closely to this material, and thus the task of transplanting will be 
facilitated. 

Cabbages and cauliflowers raised in cold frames from seed sown 
last autumn may now be planted out. Use the trowel for removing 
the young plants and transferring them with a little ball of earth 
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to' their permanent quarters. Each plant should be placed about a 
foot away from its neighbour. 

When the sowings of peas, cabbages, parsnips, turnips and 
carrots have been completed there may still be a vacant row or two 
to fill. Beet is a crop that pays to grow on good, deep-dug ground, 
but there should be no fresh manure with it, otherwise the roots 
may become forked. Scatter soot in the drills before sowing, and 
again after the seed has been covered. This will check the depreda- 
tions of slugs, to whom a succulent seedling beet is a most tempting 
bait. 

The planting of potatoes ought now to be completed. “ Sets ” 
planted early will now be sprouting through the soil, and should 
be earthed up to preserve them from late frosts. 

A method of increasing the stock of a choice variety of potatoes 
is suggested in the diagram which appears on Page 109. This is the 
division of the tuber into as many pieces as there are visible eyes. 
Each piece may then be placed in a pot and be brought on in a 
frame for a few weeks, after which it can be planted out in the 
open ground. 


Fruit 

The owners of fruit-trees will have an anxious time during the 
coming month or so, especially if mild weather in February and 
March has excited them into premature blooming. Keen watch 
will need to be kept for the approach of frost, and, where possible, 
protection by means of some kind of tiffany or gauze cloth should 
be afforded. 

All kinds of fruit-trees which bear heavy crops annually must be 
nourished by surface dressings. A good mulching of manure just 
now will be very beneficial, especially if, as should always be the 
case, the roots of the trees have been kept near the surface. 

Strawberry beds require attention. The plants should have a 
three-inch mulching of long littery manure, which must be worked 
in carefully round the crowns, taking care not to cover up either 
these or the leaves. Towards the end of the month it will be 



Diagram 17.— INCREASING A STOCK OF POTATOES. 

Fig. 1. The tuber maybe cut as indicated. Fig. 2. Trim into convenient 
shapes. Fig. 3. Where two shoots are available, cut in half. Fig. 4. 
Potted up. 
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necessary to cover the beds with fine fish netting to keep off 
birds, and also to act as some protection against frost. 

The Greenhouse 

In the greenhouse young tomato seedlings sown early in March 
are now ready for pricking off, and the methods to be adopted are 
shown clearly in the diagram which appears on Page 111 . If the seed 
was sown sparingly, six or so to a five-inch pot, the tiny plants will 
be quite sturdy, as indicated in Figure 2. The seedlings must not be 
pulled out between the thumb and finger, but be carefully prised 
up with a small piece of wood — a thin label will do — as in Figure 4, 
so that the roots may be as little disturbed as possible. 

Each plant should be placed in a two-and-a-half-inch pot, and 
be planted so that the lower leaves rest gently on the surface of 
the soil. Keep the plants sturdy by putting them on the topmost 
shelf of the greenhouse, and supplying them with plenty of air and 
moisture after they have recovered from the check of transplanting. 

Boxes of pricked-off half-hardy annuals raised in the warm green- 
house may now be transferred to cold frames to harden off. They 
should be kept close for a few days, but afterwards be allowed 
plenty of fresh air on suitable days. Only a severe frost can do them 
any harm, and if this threatens it will be wise to cover the frames 
with mats or sacking overnight. 

Rooted cuttings of dahlias may now be removed from the green- 
house to the frame, so as to harden them off thoroughly before 
planting-out time arrives in May. 

Cinerarias still make a fine show in the greenhouse, but a sowing 
of seed for next year’s display should not be postponed much 
longer. 

Liliums are now making rapid growth, and will be all the better 
for a top-dressing of rich soil. 

Turn out all zonal pelargoniums from the greenhouse to the 
frames to harden off preparatory to planting out. 



Diagram 18.-POTTING UP TOMATOES. 

Fig. 1. The result of good sowing. Fig. 2. A sturdy seedling. 
Fig. 3. Do not pull the young plant out of the seed bed. Fig. 4. Better 
lever up each seedling with a piece of wood. Fig. 5. Depth to plant — the 
lower leaves resting on the soil. 
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The Third Week-End 

Dahlias 

E VERY good gardener appreciates at its proper value the 
dahlia as an early autumn decorative plant. For providing 
beauty and colour in the garden at the moment when the 
vast majority of summer flowers are on the wane it has only one 
competitor — the outdoor early-flowering chrysanthemum. I shall 
not attempt to appraise their rival qualities ; both will invariably 
be found in a well-furnished garden, and both, if they be well 
grown, will afford a full measure of delight to the beholder. 

It is, however, the dahlia that demands attention at the moment, 
since this is the period when the vast majority of amateurs — 
those especially who possess neither heated greenhouse nor hotbed 
frame — turn their attention to its cultivation for the current 
season. Those who are the owners of warm glass structures have 
been busy for at least a month past propagating a new stock of 
plants. They are already rooted in small pots, and the chief concern 
of the cultivator is to ensure that they shall have plenty of room 
for steady development, and that they shall be thoroughly hardened 
off in cold frames in readiness for planting out when June arrives. 

The common method of propagating the dahlia by means of 
cuttings is probably familiar to the reader, but so that all the alter- 
native processes may be placed before him I will describe them 
briefly. 

By Cuttings. — In March the old tubers which have been care- 
fully preserved in a warm, dry place during the winter are placed 
in deep boxes and covered lightly with soil. They are then placed 
under the greenhouse bench near the hot -water pipes, and kept 
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moist. In a few days new shoots are produced from the eyes round 
the old stem. These are detached when they are about three inches 
in length, and potted in sandy soil round the edges of five-inch 
pots. The cuttings are kept in a warm, moist position, and as soon 
as root formation has become vigorous, each is transferred to a 
two-and-a-half-inch pot and placed on the topmost shelf of the 
greenhouse. 

If steady growth be maintained the pots will be full of roots in 
about a fortnight, and then it becomes necessary to place the 
young plants in larger pots and in somewhat richer soil. This is 
done so that the roots may not become cramped and interlaced. 
If this can be avoided the plants will more readily escape a check 
when they are placed out of doors, and they will, if the soil and 
position are congenial, grow right away and produce flowers at a 
much earlier period than would otherwise be possible. 

A few days after the plants are transferred to the five-inch pots 
(say during the third week in April) it will be necessary to begin 
the process of hardening off. This is done by placing the pots in a 
cold frame and by affording them all the air and light that it is 
possible to secure for them. Watch will have to be kept on the 
atmospheric conditions, and care must be taken to avoid the possi- 
bility of the tender, succulent young stems being frost-bitten. 
In the event of severe frost threatening it may be necessary to 
afford the additional protection of mats or sacking, but in normal 
weather nothing more is required at night-time than the closing of 
the frames. 

By Means of Dry Pot Roots. — This is one of the best methods 
of ensuring a good display of flowers. The dry pot roots are, in fact, 
miniatures of large clumps lifted in the autumn, and they are kept 
in a dwarfed condition by the simple expedient of leaving a dahlia 
plant in a small pot all the summer. Supposing that the cultivator 
has a greater supply of cuttings of a particular variety than he 
requires for his immediate purposes, he will not discard the young 
plants, but keep them in the two-and-a-half-inch or three-inch pots 
in a cold frame until autumn. The stems, somewhat thin and attenu- 
ated, will then be cut off close to the tuber, which will present 
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somewhat the appearance of a potato. The tuber can then be dried 
and packed away in a small space for the winter. In April it can be 
potted up in a three-and-a-half-inch pot, using fairly rich compost, 
and allowing the soil to cover lightly the collar or crown of the 
tuber. All that is required by way of attention is to ensure a mini- 
mum temperature of 45° and a sparing use of water until growth 
becomes active. Removal to a larger pot is advised when roots 
are sufficiently formed. Subsequent treatment will be similar to 
that suggested for cuttings. 

By Division of Tubers. — This is an old-fashioned yet still quite 
common method of propagating the dahlia, and yet it is one that 
puzzles the beginner in the most tantalising fashion. He reads the 
recommendation to divide the tubers, and he imagines that by the 
simple process of severing the fleshy roots and planting them he will 
surely increase his stock. He soon learns his mistake, however. 
One experiment of this kind is usually enough to convince him of 
his error. He has forgotten that, like the potato, the dahlia has 
44 eyes,” and that it is from the eyes that the new shoots issue 
when the tuber is placed in the soil again. The 44 eyes ” are to be 
found round the base of the old stem, and the surest way of divid- 
ing an old clump is to cut upwards through the old stem with a 
sharp knife, splitting it into several pieces. In the case of the 
double decorative varieties it is usually only possible to secure two 
plants by splitting the stem and the dependent tubers in half, but 
from average roots of the cactus, pompom and single varieties 
four plants can generally be made. No advantage is to be derived 
from having a quantity of tubers connected to each part, since 
after starting root action in a new plant the old tuber simply rots 
away, just as a seed potato does after it has started a new plant into 
growth. 

If there be any glass protection available it is a good plan to 
place the divisions in large pots, so as to give them a chance to 
form roots before they are transferred to the open ground. In order, 
therefore, to reduce the tubers to a size small enough to house them 
comfortably in a pot, it will be necessary to cut away some of the 
superfluous tubers. This, however, must not be done ruthlessly, 
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nor must the “ eye ” be damaged. It is necessary to leave at least 
one fleshy tuber intact and attached to the stem, since the function 
of the tuber is to produce new fibrous roots from its tips to afford 
support for the young growth, until fresh roots are started. 

By Planting Tubers in the Open Ground. — This is the only 
method open to the gardener who has neither greenhouse nor 
frames. He can, if he chooses, divide his old tubers in the manner 
already described ; but it is a very common practice to thrust the 
old batch of tubers into the ground just as they are after their 
winter rest. The chief problems that arise are : When can this be 
done with safety ? and, How deeply should the tubers be planted ? 
With regard to time, the end of April is plenty early enough. 
If frost comes later it will not be sufficiently severe, in the 
south of England, at any rate, to damage the tuber. The 
only danger to be feared is lest, by early planting, the 
young growth should be prematurely started, and be crippled by 
the first sharp ground-frost that comes along. A good plan is to 
plant deep enough to cover the entire tuber, eyes and all ; but 
instead of filling in the soil, leave a hollow so that the eyes can be 
seen, and then as they send out shoots and become well started, 
cover over the crown. 

By Grafting. — The diagram printed on Page 115 shows the 
method of grafting the dahlia and thus producing new varieties. 
This plan enables one to make many interesting experiments, the 
results of which are often surprising and delightful. The process is 
quite simple — though, of course, it cannot be successfully attempted 
without glass. Figure 1 shows an old clump sending up new shoots, 
and Figure 2 indicates the way in which to remove a growth with 
a piece of the tuber attached. Figure 3 is the tuber of another variety 
cut ready to receive the newly started growth ; Figure 4 shows the 
two in position, and Figure 5 the way in which the two portions are 
bound together with a length of raffia tape or a broad strand of bast. 
After the operation of grafting, the tuber is potted, plenty of sand 
is placed round the tuber, and good soil is added afterwards. All 
that is then needed is to keep the plant warm and moist until 
growth is assured. 
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It only remains to add that whatever be the method of propaga- 
tion the dahlia cannot be expected to thrive unless the soil in 
which it is to flower is properly prepared. Dahlias are gross feeders ; 
therefore no ground in which it is intended to grow them can be 
considered as having been efficiently tilled unless it be dug to a 
depth of at least two feet. Manure should be added in generous 
quantities, and it will be better for the health and progress of the 
dahlia if both the digging and the manuring are done during the 
winter. Failing this, there should be no delay in preparing 
the ground now, so that all may be in readiness for planting out 
about the first week in June. 



APRIL 

The Fourth Week-End 

Rapid Climbers 

I N a well-ordered garden there ought to be no such thing as a 
bare wall or fence. Trellis, arch and pergola may all be called 
in aid to build up the garden picture as time and opportunity 
permit, but to neglect the means already available for providing 
support for climbing plants would be a mistake indeed. 

The kind of garden that I have in mind is that attached to a new 
house, occupation of which began at Lady Day. The chances are 
that the accommodating builder has left the brand-new wooden 
fences unadorned by anything save a coating of creosote or Stock- 
holm tar. They are like a virgin canvas waiting for the touch of the 
artist’s brush which shall invest it with life and beauty. 

What, then, is the gardener thus situated to do ? He has probably 
learned enough about the mysteries of the art of horticulture and 
fruit growing to know that the season in now too far advanced to 
allow him to plant permanent subjects with any assured hope that 
he will reap a reward of flower and fruit during the coming months 
of summer and autumn. Shall he on that account fold his hands in 
a mood of resignation and wait patiently until planting time comes 
round again in October and November ? By no means. Let him 
enlist the help of the fairly large number of annual climbers that are 
available. Judiciously employed, they may at least be made to act 
as substitutes for the perennial climbers that are to be installed 
later on. In the meantime they will clothe bare and unsightly spaces 
with transforming clouds of beauty, and that both rapidly and at 
very little expense — after all, not an unimportant consideration 
where the employment of the temporary expedients in a garden 
is concerned. 

u.8 
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The Nasturtium 

At the head of all the annual climbers I put the common 
nasturtium, or tropaeolum, as it is more scientifically called. It 
became the fashion a few years ago to despise the nasturtium, to 
treat it as of little account and hardly worth the serious thought 
and attention of the gardener, whether amateur or professional. It 
was the common domestic drudge of the cottage garden, the last 
refuge, if one may say so, of the lazy cultivator who imagines that 
the most suitable kind of plant to grow is that which, after the 
seed has once been placed in the ground, can take care of itself. 

But happily one or two expert florists and hybridisers saw 
possibilities even in the “ common ” nasturtium. They improved it 
out of all knowledge, added innumerable new varieties, transformed 
its habit, and prolonged its flowering period so that now it has 
become one of the “ fashionable ” flowers of the day. One does not 
mean, of course, that it is, or ever can be, the rival of the sweet -pea 
even among climbing plants, but rather that it has become the 
vogue, and that it has found a lodgment in the gardens of the 
well-to-do not less secure than in those of people of scantier means. 
Proof of its increasing popularity is to be found in the fact that 
at one or two recent shows of the Royal Horticultural Society 
one of the principal firms of florists had special exhibits of the 
nasturtium. 

The variety of colour in the flowers of the climbing nasturtium 
(Tropaeolum majus) is not so great as that to be found in the newer 
dwarf kinds, but it ranges through crimson, bright scarlet, golden 
with dark spots, to a rich and shining yellow. It is Tropaeolum 
majus which usually finds a place in the gardens of amateurs, but 
there is another variety — Tropaeolum Lobbianum — with smaller 
and more delicate foliage which yields an even greater wealth of 
bloom, and which deserves to find a place in every collection. The 
seed costs a little more than that of the older and more common 
kind, but the extra expenditure is more than made up by added 
grace and beauty. 
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To achieve success in the culture of the climbing nasturtium is 
not a very severe tax upon the industry and ingenuity of the 
amateur. A glance at the diagram printed on Page 121 will show 
not only what can be achieved, but also how the best effect can be 
realised. 

First with regard to seed sowing. The tropseolum is not quite 
hardy, and therefore the seed should not be sown until spring is 
well advanced. From now onwards, however, there will be little 
danger of damage by frost when seeds are sown where the plants are 
to flower out of doors. In cases, however, where the cultivator 
possesses a greenhouse or a cold frame it may be advisable to make 
assurance doubly sure by sowing a few seeds in a large pot or a deep 
box. By adopting this plan it will be possible to transplant when the 
seedlings are a few inches high without fear of loss and with every 
prospect of success. 

In the meantime the disposition of the plants can be carefully 
planned and the framework for their reception prepared. Thus, if 
it be the object to clothe a fence, the method depicted in Figure 1 
can be adopted. The use of stakes and cross bars will provide a 
more secure protection against the buffetings of storms than the 
more general plan of relying upon strands of string. When planting- 
out time arrives all that it is necessary to do is to place one plant 
only against each upright. To plant more closely is quite unneces- 
sary, since the potentialities of development in each single plant 
are enormous and should be allowed full play. 

Another excellent method of training the nasturtium is that 
known as the pyramid. If the border be wide enough to set them 
off to advantage, there is scarcely likely to be a more beautiful 
feature of it during the late summer months than a few clumps 
arranged in the manner shown in Figures 2 and 5. The framework 
consists of four uprights fixed securely in the ground pyramid 
fashion, with the tops of the stakes at the apex firmly fastened 
together either with wire or tarred twine. Here, again, avoid 
overcrowding. Do not plant more than one seedling against 
each upright. At the outset it may be necessary to assist the 
plant to obtain a firm hold by judicious tying with raffia or 




Fig. i. Foundation for covering an unsightly fence. Fig. 2. Foundation 
of a pyramid. Fig. 3. A few seedlings only are necessary. Fig. 4. Trans* 
formation of the fence. Fig. 5. The pyramid complete. 
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worsted, but as strength increases it will find its own support, will 
fill out prodigiously, and soon be a blaze of colour. 

With regard to the soil, it may be said that the nasturtium will 
thrive anywhere. But, naturally, better results can be obtained by 





Diagram 21.-AN EFFECTIVE TRELLIS SCREEN. 

proper preparation of the ground. This should consist principally 
of deep digging and the application of decayed manure in small 
quantities. Too rich a medium might result in the over-production 
of foliage at the expense of bloom, and it is wise therefore to be 
discreet in the use of manure. 


Other Beautiful Climbers 

I have devoted so much space to the nasturtium that it is impos- 
sible to do more than barely enumerate other annual climbers that 
invite consideration. But there are a few which will well repay 
cultivation. Among themost beautiful are the ipomseas orconvolvuli 
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— the morning glory, as the Convolvulus major is sometimes 
called, from the fact that the flowers are at their best from sunrise 
till about 10 a.m., after which they fade, to be succeeded by another 
outburst of bloom the next morning as brilliant as its predecessor. 
The seeds should be raised in heat, and the young plants be placed 
out of doors where they are to flower as soon as all danger of frost 
is over. Soil that is rather rich and porous suits the plants best. 
For training purposes the aid of wire or twine is necessary. 
Beware, however, of introducing the common convolvulus or 
Calystegia sepium, generally known as bearbind, into any but the 
waste places of the garden. It produces thong-like roots which, once 
they obtain a foothold, are very difficult to eradicate, and whose 
presence in the neighbourhood of choice fruit, flowers or vegetables 
is far from desirable. 

For an arch or border few climbing annuals are superior in a 
warm summer to Cobaea scandens. The seed should be raised in 
heat, and the young plants be set out in June. Another charming 
half-hardy climber is Eccremocarpus scaber, a native of Chili, 
which produces pretty dark green foliage and small orange-coloured 
flowers profusely. It thrives best in a position with a south or south- 
west aspect. 

Maurandya Barclayana, a native of Mexico, is also a delightful 
half-hardy annual climber, which, treated similarly to eccremo- 
carpus, succeeds well out of doors. It is somewhat like the con- 
volvulus in appearance, and produces flowers in various shades of 
purple, violet and pink. There is also a white variety. The passion- 
flower (Passiflora gracilis) is hardy in mild districts. If raised in 
heat and planted in warm, sheltered spots it will flower freely. 

For rapid growth over an arbour or fence nothing can excel 
the Japanese hop (Humulus Japonicus). The variegated form, with 
its white-blotched leaves, is particularly attractive. 
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The First Week-End 

Bulbs after Flowering 

T HE experienced gardener is not easily deceived by the 
illusive promise of summer which, not infrequently, is 
forthcoming in the early days of May. He has vividly 
painful recollections of previous seasons in which soft southerly 
breezes, warm sunshine and gentle showers have ushered in the 
merry month, only to be followed, all too soon, by bitter north- 
easterly winds and withering night frosts. He therefore bides his 
time. However severe may be the temptation to assume that 
summer is really here, he will harden his heart and resist its 
seductive allurements until his reason assures him that it is safe 
to succumb. 

I am constrained to suggest that those of my readers who are 
beginners in gardening should follow his example, because the 
inducements that are placed before them to act otherwise are to be 
found on every hand. Florists and dealers, ever anxious to dispose 
at the soonest possible moment of their stocks of early raised and 
tenderly nurtured bedding plants, display them for sale at this 
season of the year with a prodigality which does credit to their 
belief in the ignorance and inexperience of their clients. Let me 
offer a word of warning to the unwary. Every plant of a tender or 
half-hardy nature that you find offered for sale thus early in the 
month has been raised in a hothouse. The chances are that only a 
small proportion of them ever have been properly hardened off, 
and this being the case, it is obvious that if you plant them out of 
doors, and expose them to alternations of cold and heat at the 
beginning of May, their doom is already sealed. 


124 
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Such folly would be ludicrous were it not so serious, and alas ! 
so common. One sees such delicate plants as dahlias, petunias, 
nicotianas, zinnias, asters, ipomaeas, passifloras and cobaeas being 
hurried off to exposure and death with light-hearted impetuosity 
and gay confidence. All these and such-like half-hardy subjects 
are better under the shelter of glass. It is far more reasonable that 
the raisers of such plants should be compelled to give them house 
room for a week or two longer than that the loss of their untimely 
exposure should fall upon the ardent novice. But that is no reason 
why plants for planting out should not be prepared and catalogues 
consulted in anticipation of a purchase towards the end of the 
month. 

But while it is yet three weeks too early to begin active operations 
in the planting out of tender summer “ bedders,” it is not a 
moment too soon to make preparations for their reception in the 
flowering quarters appointed for them. And there arises at once 
a difficulty which is peculiarly applicable to a small garden. It is 
the problem what to do with bulbs after they have finished flower- 
ing — Should they be lifted or be allowed to remain where they are ? 
For the owner of a small garden there is no alternative. If he 
wishes to secure a satisfactory display of summer flowers he will be 
compelled to lift his bulbs to make room for the new occupants of 
his beds and borders. Even where there is no restriction of space 
there may be adequate reasons for disturbing spring-flowering bulbs 
after they have shed their bloom, and it may therefore be well to 
set out clearly the principles that should govern the operation. 

In this connection it needs to be recognised that there are some 
bulbs that require to be lifted annually, while there are others that 
are best left undisturbed, or at most need lifting only periodically. 
The first class includes hyacinths, tulips of all kinds, bedding 
crocuses, ixias and sparaxi. All these should be lifted, dried, stored 
and replanted annually. In the second class are the daffodils and 
the narcissi, which may with advantage be left to their own devices 
for three, or even four, years before they are taken out of the 
ground. 

Now it is a good working rule never to lift a bulb until its foliage 
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shows signs of withering and is turning brown. The reason for this 
is quite simple. Most bulbs exhaust themselves in the process of 
flowering. The scales of a bulb are in reality modified leaves, and 
their function is to hold food in reserve for the sustenance of the 
embryo stem and flowers until new roots are formed, which shall 
collect additional nutriment to meet the needs of the growing stem. 
The foliage acts as a collector of food and stimulants from the air, 
and it follows, therefore, that if it be removed prematurely the 
reserve of food in the bulb will be reduced in quantity and the 
proper development of the flower in a future season be checked. 
Give the leaves a chance to perform their proper task, and bulbs 
will be maintained in a sound, healthy condition. 

In some seasons when the crop of bulbous spring flowers has been 
produced exceptionally early, the task of bulb lifting can with safety 
be expedited. But in a normal spring when bulbs, especially tulips, 
are still either in flower or are maturing in the ground, at a time 
when it is urgently necessary to make preparations for summer 
bedding, it is necessary to compromise. The diagram printed on 
Page 127 explains what can be done to meet such an emergency. 
Instead of waiting for the leaves to die down, the bulbs can be 
lifted from their flowering quarters and be transferred to trenches 
in a reserve bed, where they may be allowed to remain until the 
proper restoration of the bulb has been completed. Later in the 
season — say, about the end of June — the bulbs should be removed 
from the ground, be carefully sorted so that the mature flowering- 
sized bulbs may be separated from the non-flowering offsets, and 
be dried in shallow wooden boxes or on trays, preparatory to 
storing them away in readiness for replanting in the autumn. 

In the case of hyacinths and tulips, as I have said, lifting is 
essential. With regard to hyacinths we have to remember that 
the bulb as it comes to us from the Dutch grower is the outcome of, 
perhaps, five seasons’ cultivation. The magnificent heads of bloom 
which reward us in the spring after first planting in our British 
gardens are the issue of a long period of preparation, and we cannot 
expect this concentrated effort to be repeated in the succeeding 
season. But this does not mean that the bulbs are useless. They 
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will flower in following years if planted in groups in the mixed 
border or at the edge of a shrubbery. They will produce smaller 
but still beautiful heads of bloom, which will be useful both as 
an outdoor decoration and for cutting purposes. 

Tulips should always be lifted as soon as the foliage dies down. 
If left in the ground there is great danger that they will be attacked 
by disease and thus be lost altogether. The bulbs should be laid out 
in wooden boxes in the sun to dry, and afterwards be stored in a 
cool, shady place during the summer months. In the case of choice 
named varieties care should, of course, be taken to label them for 
purposes of identification. 

The great narcissi species requires particular care as regards the 
time of lifting. Expert growers have come to the conclusion that it 
is far more important to lift the bulbs at the right time than to 
plant them on any specified day, and that, in any case, it is better 
to be too early than too late. The reason is this : Many varieties 
of the narcissus have no period of bulb rest ; they put out roots 
for the new season’s growth before the foliage begins to wither. 
If, therefore, there be any delay in lifting and the roots are already 
at work, it is obvious that when they are exposed to sun and air 
the newly formed roots will die off and the vigour of the bulb be 
thereby diminished and its constitution injured. The injunction 
to lift early applies especially to the poeticus varieties. 

The danger may, however, be considerably minimised if the 
plan, already recommended, of lifting and replanting in a reserve 
bed be followed. When the time comes for lifting and drying, the 
quality of the bulbs will be preserved if they are spread out to dry 
in a cool, airy place, spread out on trays and not heaped up one 
upon another. Attention to details of this kind will help to ensure 
maintenance of sound stock. 

As soon as the beds which it is intended to devote to summer 
bedding have been cleared of bulbs, they should be deeply dug. 
Well-decayed farmyard manure can be incorporated with the soil 
at discretion. It is better to wait a few days before planting, if for 
no other reason than that there will be a natural tendency for the 
soil to settle down, and that it will be much easier to rectify any 
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defects in contour before the plants are placed in position than 
afterwards. 

A final word about lifting bulbs. Use a fork in preference to a 
spade. The latter if wielded too vigorously might result in chopping 
up the bulbs. Thrust the fork straight down in the ground so as to 
reach well below the bulbs, and then lift the soil and turn it over 
much in the same way as when digging potatoes. Pick the bulbs 
out by hand and take care not to tear or damage the roots attached 
to the base. They have still useful work to perform in their new 
quarters in the reserve bed. 

Having cleared the beds of bulbs, all that remains is to prepare 
them carefully for their new summer occupants. They should be 
dug over at once to a depth of at least a foot. The soil need not be 
broken down at once. Indeed, it will be all the better if it be left 
rough on the surface for a few days, so that the beneficent influences 
of the atmosphere may get to work in the soil. Be chary also of 
adding fresh animal manure to the ground at this period of the year. 
The soil is probably already well charged with fertilising properties, 
and the process of digging will help materially in rearranging, 
recombining and equalising them. The presence of strong stable 
manure in the soil would only serve the purpose of promoting a 
rank and vigorous growth of foliage at the expense of the flowers. 
The better method of stimulating the growth of summer bedding 
plants is to apply a top-dressing of one of the numerous complete 
artificial plant fertilisers on the market a week or two after bedding 
out is complete. 

If the itch to plant will not be gainsaid there are plenty more 
robust subjects upon which to experiment. The first week in May 
is a suitable time to plant early-flowering outdoor chrysanthemums 
which will bloom late in the season and keep the garden gay from 
September until November. The following varieties in groups 
harmonise well together : — Horace Martin, Nina Blick, Improved 
Masse, Mrs A. Willis, Wells Masse. These will produce plenty of cut 
flowers for the table, and a grand display of colour in the garden. 
Planted two feet apart, they will gradually develop into d en se 
bushes, covered with huge sprays of bloom. 
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The following varieties may be recommended for the supply of 
individual blooms : — Goacher’s Crimson, Lizzie McNeal, Market 
White, Wells Primrose, Golden Glow, and Madame Rende Drouet, 
also a very vivid scarlet pompon, Scarlet Gem. 

Following chrysanthemums, pentstemons and snapdragons 
(antirrhinums), and shrubby calceolarias, which have been kept 
in a cold frame during the winter, may be planted. 
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The Second Week-End 


Seeds for Next Years Flowers 

T HE economical gardener is he who takes a long view 
of things — who does not live from hand to mouth, but 
projects himself mentally into the future. For example, 
while wallflowers and polyanthuses are still gay with bloom, he is 
considering the need for replenishing a depleted stock in another 
year ; he remembers that biennials especially, and perennials some- 
times, require a long period of growth to bring them to maturity, 
and therefore he makes sure of securing a sufficiency of plants at 
the right moment by sowing the seed in the middle of May. 

The thing is simplicity itself — supposing that you have a corner 
to spare which is fairly well shaded from hot midday sunshine. 
There is no need to press glass-covered frames into service ; let a 
nice seed bed be prepared, make the soil fine on the surface, and 
after the seeds are sown keep it moist, and a satisfactory result is 
certain. 

Here is a list of hardy plants, the seed of which can be sown in 
the second week in May with every prospect of success : 


Canterbury Bells 
Double Daisies 
Evening Primroses 
Forget-me-Nots 
Foxgloves 
Hollyhocks 
Pansies and Violas 
Sweet Williams 


Campanulas 

Columbines 

Lupins 

Delphiniums 

Polyanthuses 

Primroses 

Arabis 

Anemones 
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Seeds of all these in many varieties can be purchased in penny 
packets, and for the expenditure of a shilling you can, by carefully 
attending to their requirements, secure enough plants to stock a 
large garden. A patch of ground two yards square will give you a 
large enough seed bed to begin operations. The seed should be 
sown in straight drills six inches apart. In this way it is possible to 
keep the varieties distinct, and by labelling each row when the seed 
is sown to identify its occupants without difficulty. Also it facili- 
tates the thinning out of the seedlings — an operation which will 
be neglected at peril. 

In a couple of months the seedlings will have developed 
sufficiently to admit of being transplanted. This should be done 
into another reserve bed where the plants can be allowed to remain 
until it is necessary to transfer them to their flowering quarters 
either in autumn or spring. Wallflowers will be benefited greatly 
if they be transplanted twice before they reach the flower border 
or bed. And, also, it is well to remember that at each removal, and 
particularly after the first, they should be made very firm in the 
ground. Indeed, the soil on either side of the rows should be trodden 
down with the foot. This will induce a sturdy and bushy growth, 
whereas loose planting would cause the plants to become lanky and 
thin, and their flowering potentialities, in consequence, reduced. 

Cinerarias 

In furnishing the greenhouse with a gorgeous display of colour 
for many weeks in spring there is nothing that can excel the 
cineraria. The newer stellata type has in recent years very largely 
displaced the large-flowered kinds, but there is no reason why both 
should not be grown. It is quite easy to raise a few plants and bring 
them to perfection provided that at no period of their development 
are they coddled. The seed should be sown in May on the surface 
of fine soil in shallow pans or boxes and be kept in a cold frame. 
As soon as the seedlings can be handled they should be pricked off 
into other boxes, and later on transferred singly into small pots. 
By the middle of September they will be ready for their flowering 
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pots — six-inch will serve — and then, after settling down, for 
removal to the protection of the greenhouse. 

Runner Beans 

In the vegetable garden there should now be no further delay 
in getting the seed of runner beans beneath the soil. The scarlet 
runner is without a rival as a favourite subject for the attention of 
amateurs — and justly so, since, in addition to its value from a 
culinary point of view, it forms an attractive decorative object, 
and, if skilfully employed, may be made to add to the beauty of 
the garden. 

But above all the scarlet runner requires to be treated generously. 
It is quite possible, if the cultivation be right, to secure a ten 
weeks’ supply of pods from quite a short row. But this will never 
be achieved by thick sowing. This is a mistake far too frequently 
made by amateurs. They leave little more than three inches between 
each plant, with the result that the haulm does not develop 
properly and the soil is exhausted. 

By far the most remunerative method of growing runner beans 
is in trenches. The soil requires to be deeply dug and thoroughly 
well manured before the seed is sown, and here it should be stated 
that to allow at least nine inches between each plant is the height 
of, wisdom. 

The value of the trenches lies in the fact that it facilitates the 
supply of moisture to the plants. All beans are of a very thirsty 
nature and should never be allowed to suffer for lack of water. 
But, as with most other plants of a succulent nature, beans resent 
the use of hard water just drawn from the tap. Therefore it is 
advisable, where a supply of rain-water is not available, to draw 
off as much water as can be stored early in the morning and allow 
it to stand in the full sunshine until the evening, when it will be 
ready for use. 

Also, it must be remembered that if beans are thirsty they are 
also hungry subjects and must be fed. Provided plenty of manure is 
placed a foot or fifteen inches below the trench the plants will make 
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a good start, but as soon as the pods begin to form the roots will 
require a further stimulant. This is best provided by an abundant 
supply of liquid manure. 

Another rule that must not be neglected is that each young 
plant should be provided early with a long stake, and that in the 
initial stages of its upward journey it will assist the plant to climb 
if it be tied to the stake with soft wool or bast. 

Among the very best varieties for the production of long pods 
are Champion, Prizewinner and Hackwood Success. For all 
ordinary general purposes Ne Plus Ultra would be hard to beat. 


Spring Enemies of the Rose 

The arrival of warmer days and nights, with their accompani- 
ment of rapid growth among the roses, comes as a sharp reminder 
to the cultivator that his vigilance and care must not be relaxed 
if he is to reap the reward of his labours in the height of summer. 
The greenfly pest will already be at work, and unless measures be 
taken promptly to check it, disaster will surely ensue. 

To the novice in rose culture this warning may come as a surprise, 
and he may be tempted to neglect it. Possibly he imagines that if 
only his rose-trees were planted properly in the right kind of soil, 
if they were pruned correctly, and the ground were kept nourished 
efficiently all would be well — that his part of the bargain had been 
fulfilled, and that nothing remained but to watch with admiring 
gaze the full fruition of his hopes. There could be no greater mis- 
take. A good beginning may be half the battle, but it is nevertheless 
true that the work that is carried on day after day during the 
month of May will determine, as nothing else can, the quality of 
the crop of blooms to be gathered in June and July. 

The rose, not less certainly than other forms of vegetation at 
the lower end of the scale, is prone to fall a prey to many forms 
of insect and fungoid foe, each of which must be attacked and 
vanquished in turn, and by differing methods. Let us consider 
those that are certain to make an appearance during the present 
month, and the best means of assailing them. 
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Greenfly or rose aphis has already been mentioned incidentally 
because this is the pest with which the rose grower is principally 
concerned in May. As a matter of fact these green and brown 
little creatures are rarely absent from their favourite haunts — 
the leaves and tips of the shoots of rose-trees — at any period of 
the year. They may indeed be more conspicuously in evidence 
during mild weather, and then it is that they will, unless preventive 
measures are taken, establish themselves with such rapidity and 
in such overwhelming numbers as to be a veritable devastating 
menace to our most cherished trees and bushes. 

The aphis in the forms in which it attacks roses is in three well- 
marked divisions. The first, which, so far as it is possible to be 
certain, lives permanently on the rose, is Siphonophora rosarum. 
The second, S. diphora, migrates at midsummer to wheat, grasses 
and polygonum, and the third, S. rosee, to the teazel. This migration 
is frequently responsible for the sudden disappearance of the 
aphis from roses in summer and their equally sudden reappearance 
in early autumn. 

But the average amateur rose grower, while possibly he may be 
curious as to the habits of the dread greenfly, is more deeply 
concerned to know how to banish the enemy. And here the 
practical application of the adage, “ Prevention is better than 
cure,” may be earnestly recommended to him. If the appearance 
of the aphis be watched for closely it will be seen that it comes first 
of all as a single spy, whose capture may prevent the incursion of 
veritable battalions. 

The experienced gardener makes short work of the aphis. His 
thumb and fingers are the weapons of attack, and he uses them 
by drawing them along the affected shoots and leaves, and by a 
little gentle pressure thus wipes out thousands in one fell swoop. 
This method is effective if not particularly pleasant. The lady 
gardener may hesitate to adopt it, but if she can, for once, repress 
her finer feelings, and by the use of thin cotton gloves prevent the 
soiling of her delicate hands, she will have good cause to be satisfied 
that she adopted this wholesale method of slaughter. 

But it will not do to rely solely on this plan. We must call in aid 
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another method, and it is that known as spraying. There are many 
varieties of insecticide on the market, most oi which are hoth 
effective and harmless. The user, however, needs to be certain of 
this. He should avoid the employment of any spraying liquid 
which contains a powerful corrosive. Much permanent damage 
may be done to young and tender growth by an indiscriminate 
use of corrosive washes. Moreover, they are quite unnecessary. 
The chief purpose of a wash calculated to dispose of greenfly is 
that it shall block up the breathing pores of the insect, and thus 
asphyxiate it. Try simple soft soap, dissolved at the rate of a quarter 
of a pound to six gallons of hot water. To this should be added 
about a quarter of a pound of quassia chips (obtained at any 
chemist’s), the effect of which will be to introduce a cleansing and 
stimulating element in the wash. 

The proper method of preparing the wash is as follows : — Dissolve 
the soap in boiling soft water ; boil the quassia ehips for about 
twelve hours, strain off the liquid extract at intervals, and add to 
the dissolved soap and water. Stir thoroughly from time to time, 
and finally add the full quantity of diluting water. 

Spray the roses thoroughly on two successive days. The reason 
for this is that many young aphis are born before their parents die, 
and that the wash does not kill the females immediately. Therefore 
spray twice to make certain that the work is done effectively, and 
two days later syringe thoroughly with clear soft water to remove 
any soft soap from the leaves, and to wash off all dead aphis. 

Scarcely less destructive than the aphis is the rose maggot or 
grub, in its several forms. One need not enumerate the species ; 
every rose grower recognises them in their brown, red, green and 
yellow jackets. Here, as in the case of the greenfly, the great 
essential is to attack them vigorously from the first. But the 
method of attack is not the same. The common plan of waiting 
until a curled rose leaf indicates the presence of the hidden grub 
before attacking it is all very well, so far as it goes, but by that 
time a certain amount of damage has already been done. The great 
thing, as in the case of aphis, is to take preventive measures. 

There are two washes, and only two, which are effective against 
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maggots and grubs, and these should be applied early — not later 
than the second week in May — if they are to be effective. The first 
is acetate of lead — a poisonous wash which effectually kills the 
young'grub before it begins its leaf -rolling practices. The method 
of preparation recommended in “ The Enemies of the Rose ” 
(published by the National Rose Society) is as follows : — 
Arsenate of soda 1 oz., acetate of lead 2f oz., water 10 gallons. 
Place the arsenate of soda and the acetate of lead in water until 
they are dissolved, and then add to the rest of the diluting water 
and apply to the roses through a fine spray. The second, a nicotine 
wash, is often effective in the case of young grubs. Various pre- 
parations ready for use can be obtained of seedsmen, including 
Voss’ nicotine, the Woburn wash, and Campbell’s nico-soap. 

Once the grubs have been allowed to curl themselves up in the 
leaves, spraying is, of course, useless. Vigorous thumb-and-finger 
work must then be brought into play. The curled leaves must 
all be squeezed and the grub killed. 

The only other enemy of the rose that needs to be watched for 
during the next few weeks is that commonly known as cuckoo spit 
(Philsenus spumarius). The best method of dealing with it is 
hand picking, though spraying with soft soap and quassia wash 
will be fairly effective if the precaution be first taken of removing 
the protecting froth by a previous spraying with clear water, so 
that at the second application with the insecticide the enemy 
may be reached and suffocated. 

I have referred frequently to the operation known as spraying. 
But how many amateur gardeners know when to spray and how 
to spray ? Not all, I am certain. In this connection I have found 
in one of the Annuals published by the National Rose Society 
an admirable paper by Dr A. H. Williams, vice-president of the 
society, in which he gives many valuable hints on the subject, 
among them a number of “ don’t’s ” which I take the liberty of 
passing on to my readers. They are as follows : — 

“ Don’t spray in hot sunshine, or scorching will result. 

“ Don’t spray late in the evening when the atmosphere is dry 
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and the sky cloudless. Under such conditions the evapora- 
tion may produce such a chilling that tender shoots will 
be nipped as by frost. The composition of the spray is 
often blamed for such a misfortune, when even pure 
water would have been just as disastrous. 

“ Don’t spray carelessly over opening blooms that you may 
want for exhibition. 

“ Don’t leave any spray fluid in the appliance when you have 
finished. If any is left in the reservoir pour it into another 
receptacle and run some plain water through the 
apparatus. This is particularly essential after using a 
copper or acid spray. 

“ Don’t blame the appliance for not working well if you have 
not kept it clean. 

“ Don’t expect a single application of any form of ‘ wash ’ 
miraculously to clear your garden of all pests for the 
whole season.” 
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The Third Week-End 

C hr ysa n them u ms 

T HE first section of this chapter is primarily intended for 
the inexperienced amateur who desires to add to his 
horticultural obligations the task of growing and flowering 
his own Japanese and decorative chrysanthemums. Let us suppose 
that on the topmost shelf of his greenhouse he has a few rooted 
cuttings, each making steady and satisfactory progress in a small 
pot. The chances are that if the varieties are dissimilar all will not 
be in the same stage of development. Some will form roots more 
rapidly than others ; a few specimens will not show quite such 
vigorous top growth as their neighbours. But at this period of the 
year, when progress is rapid, it may be regarded as certain that 
there should be no further delay in transferring them all into 
larger pots. 

In cases where the amateur has not raised any of his own plants 
from cuttings he should delay no longer in securing a small collec- 
tion of well-rooted plants from a skilled cultivator — he may be a 
neighbour who has “ struck ” more plants than he is able to 
accommodate or attend to ; it is more likely to be necessary to 
go to the professional florist and pay him the price he asks. This 
ought not to be much more than three shillings a dozen plants of 
good representative varieties, though it should be remembered 
that the cost will increase as the plants become larger — especially 
if repotting becomes necessary before the purchase is made. If you 
are willing to pay carriage, the florist will deliver the plants in 
pots ; but this additional outlay is not necessary if immediately 
on their arrival you are ready with clean five or six inch pots in 
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which to accommodate them, and have prepared a sufficient 
quantity of suitable potting soil. 

With regard to the soil, special pains must be taken. It is useless 
to attempt to grow large chrysanthemums successfully unless the 
soil be suitable. Its special requirements are that it shall be fresh, 
sweet, full of fibre, and not too light and porous. To secure a 
compost which shall embody all these essential qualities one must 
have the proper materials. First we require turfy loam, and this is 
best obtained from turf which, placed in a heap, and allowed to 
remain undisturbed for many months, has become thoroughly 
decayed and friable. The square heap of turf should be chopped 
down and pulled to pieces — the fibrous lumps being used for 
the bottom of the pots, and the remnant passed through 
a fine sieve to remove stones and other hard and unyielding 
substances. This ingredient we will use at the rate of one part. 
The next ingredient should be leafy soil in the proportion of half- 
a-part, and finally we must incorporate a similar proportion of well- 
decayed manure. In this section nothing is more suitable than the 
remnants of an old mushroom bed. In any case the manure should 
never be fresh — it should be of the flaky nature of the manure 
which survives in a spent mushroom bed. Now mix the ingredients 
well together, then spread the heap out thinly, and add sand at the 
rate of one peck to every six bushels of soil. This will help to keep 
the compost porous, and will allow the roots a free run. 

The pots, meanwhile, should have been scrubbed thoroughly 
clean, both inside and out, and be carefully crocked with clean 
pieces of broken pot, as shown in Figure 2 of the diagram which 
appears on Page 141. Now select a few small pieces of fibrous 
loam and place them neatly over the crocks. Upon this deposit 
a sufficient quantity of the finer soil, so that when the ball of roots 
is placed upon it the collar of the plant shall be an inch below the 
rim. Put the ball of roots in position, and proceed to fill in all round 
it with soil, a little at a time, meanwhile making it fairly firm, 
either with the fingers or preferably with a potting stick. This firm 
potting will prevent too rapid growth early in the season — a con- 
tingency to be avoided. 
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Smooth off the surface of the soil neatly, so that it is level and 
firm, and also ensure that enough space is left at the top to hold 
sufficient water to moisten thoroughly the whole of the soil in the 
pot. The distance between the rim of the pot and the surface of 
the soil should not be less than three-quarters of an inch. Next 
stake the plants with short sticks (as in Figure 5), place the pots on 
a bed of ashes in a cold frame and protect the plants for a little 
time longer from cold winds and excessive rain. 

In a few days growth will become active again, and then will 
come the necessity for “ stopping ” the young plants. Now nothing 
confuses the beginner more than the use of professional jargon in 
regard to some of the operations associated with chrysanthemum 
culture. One sees the phrases “the first break,” “the second break,” 
“stopping,” “timing,” “crown buds,” “terminals,” etc., used 
over and over again, and to the uninitiated it is all Greek. Let me 
endeavour to explain them as succinctly as possible. 

Many show chrysanthemums struck early, if they be left to their 
own devices, produce a flower bud at the top of the stem some time 
during May or in early June. This bud is useless, and if it be 
allowed to remain will stop the growth of the stem, while just 
beneath it will be found new lateral shoots. Supposing the lateral 
shoots were pinched out, the bud, which is known as the “ first 
crown,” would soon develop into a flower, but it would be a very 
coarse, attenuated and unsatisfactory bloom, and be much too 
early for show purposes, and so it is pinched out or “ stopped.” 
This operation causes the lateral shoots to develop. The grower 
selects two or three of the best of these and pinches out the 
remainder, and also all subsidiary laterals lower down the stem. 

Some time in August the three surviving shoots will “ break ” 
again, and at their extremities other flower buds will appear. 
These are known as “ second crowns,” and are the buds which as 
a general rule produce the largest flowers. The second crown buds, 
therefore, are the buds to cherish, and all the efforts of the plant 
must be concentrated in their steady and satisfactory development. 
Should the “ crown ” buds not develop satisfactorily, or be re- 
moved either accidentally or of set purpose, the lateral shoots will 
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form terminal buds. These produce brighter-coloured but smaller 
flowers, and can always be identified by the fact that they come in 
small clusters. 

The cultural points to remember if large plants are desired are 
that all side shoots should be pinched out till the first “ break ” 
bud appears. Pinch this off, allow three strong laterals to develop, 
and endeavour to ensure that the subsequent or “ second crown ” 
buds shall have a fair chance to come to maturity. 

About the middle of June it will be necessary to transfer the 
young plants into their flowering pots. Those for the more vigorous 
varieties should be nine-inch pots. The soil should be composed of 
the same ingredients as those recommended for the earlier potting, 
save that it should be made richer by the addition to each barrow- 
load of the compost of a six-inch potful of soot, one of wood ashes 
one of bone meal, and a four-inch potful of dry lime. This will suit 
the large Japanese varieties. For the incurved and decorative kinds 
generally it will be enough to mix with each barrow-load of soil 
a four-inch potful of soot, one of wood ashes, and one of a concen- 
trated manure, such as Canary guano or Clay’s fertiliser. 

As soon as the plants are all in their flowering pots, place them 
in rows out of doors in full sunshine on a bed of ashes. See that each 
plant is securely staked with a fairly thick bamboo cane, and make 
the plants safe from the buffetings of gales and rainstorms by 
fixing each cane to a strand of wire along each row. Let the 
rows run north and south, and allow a distance of three feet six 
inches between each row. Watering must be carefully attended to 
at all times. The soil in the pots must on no account be allowed to 
become dust dry, though it is an equally bad mistake to give water 
unless the plants require it. If greenfly makes its appearance in 
the early stages syringe with a solution of quassia essence and soft 
soap, or dust the extremities of the stems with powdered sulphur. 

Staking and Tying 

With the arrival of the middle of May the crowded, top-heavy 
appearance of many denizens of the herbaceous border makes it 




Diagram 25. — NEAT TIES. 


Fig. 1. Moisten the raffia with the lips. Fig. 2. Dry raffia. Fig. 3. 
Moistened and rolled. Fig. 4. This makes a neat tie for pot plants. 
Fig. 5. The ordinary tie. Fig. 6. Result of tight ties : leave room for 
expansion. Fig. 7. First take a turn round the support. Fig. 8. Correct 
tie completed. Fig. 9. As ordinary string ; it is untidy. 
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clear that the affording of some support against the possible 
buffetings of wind and rain can only be neglected at peril of serious 
damage befalling them. 

It can be said without exaggeration that there is as much art in 
the efficient staking and tying of plants as there is in their propaga- 
tion and their general culture. It is easy enough to go round a 
garden with a bundle of bast and a few stakes, and by hitching a 
thriving plant by the middle to a stick so that at the finish of the 
operation it presents the appearance of tight lacing, to imagine 
that its best interests have been conserved. There could be no 
greater mistake. The staking and tying of plants demand as much 
care and intelligence as any other branch of gardening. If it be 
badly done now, the garden picture may be spoiled and the health 
of the plants be ruined for the remainder of the season. 

The efficient gardener can always be detected by the neatness 
with which he does his work. It is true that the straining after 
tidiness may at times spoil the artistic effect of a well-planned and 
well-stocked pleasaunce ; but the effective tying and staking of 
choice plants can be done with an art which conceals artificiality, 
and it is this proficiency which the beginner in gardening should 
seek to attain. 

It is necessary, therefore, to introduce some method into the work 
of staking and tying. First of all it is obvious that all the plants in 
the border will not attain to the same height, and that, therefore, 
stakes in a variety of lengths must be provided. Nothing is more 
distressing than to see a gaunt stake, twice the length that is 
necessary, towering above a dwarf plant which m the most 
favourable circumstances can never hope to hide it ; just as it 
is equally painful to find a tall hollyhock or delphinium tied to 
a diminutive stake, with its head swaying in the wind and in 
deadly peril of being snapped off by the first fierce gust that 
strikes it. Therefore it is necessary to study the natural habits of 
plants and to ascertain the usual heights to which they grow. 

Another point to bear in mind is that while some plants, such as 
hollyhocks and foxgloves, with straight central stems, can be made 
secure by the use of only one stout stake, it may be necessary in 




Diagram 26.— HOW TO STICK PEAS. 


Fig. I. Culinary peas ready for sticking. Fig. 2. Sticks in position — 
they should be thrust in perpendicularly. Fig. 3. Point your sticks. 
Fig, 4. Dwarf peas may have supports with advantage. 
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the case of others which spread their roots beneath the surface of 
the soil and soon develop into good-sized clumps to provide them 
with two or three. The proper way to stake a well-established 
clump of perennial phlox, for instance, is not to thrust one stake 
into the middle of it and bind the stems to it, but rather to use 
several stakes on the outside edge of the clump and tie every two 
or three shoots to these neatly and carefully. The object to aim at 
is that the artificial support should show as little as possible, so 
that the plant appears to be growing naturally and going its own 
way. 

One of the most puzzling problems for the beginner is how 
precisely to make the tie. A solution may be found in the sketches 
which make up the diagram which appears on Page 145. It is a 
good working rule in tying a plant of any description first to wind 
the tying material — bast, or raffia tape, as the case may be — round 
the stake before touching the plant. The one fatal mistake is to 
adopt the method shown in Figure 6. If the stem of the plant is 
tied firmly to the side of the stake the flow of sap will be checked 
and the prospect of satisfactory development seriously impaired. 

A final word. Make every stake firm in the ground, but be careful 
in doing so that you do not injure the roots, and, above all, use 
sound sticks and stakes, since the attempt to thrust a rotten stake 
in hard ground may result in a sudden and unexpected snap and 
in serious injury to the plant and, possibly, yourself. 
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Designs for Bedding Out 

T HE task of designing summer flower beds is a fascinating 
one — especially to the experienced gardener who knows 
thoroughly the habits and idiosyncrasies of the plants 
to be manipulated. To the uninitiated amateur many difficulties 
present themselves, and not the least those associated with the 
selection and arrangement of the plants he intends to grow. He may, 
perhaps, take the line of least resistance and leave the matter 
entirely in the care of the handy man or jobbing gardener whose 
weekly visit, unless he be carefully watched and guided, often 
degenerates into a monotonous repetition of the process of 
4 4 tidying up,” as he delights to call it. In that case the owner 
of the garden may be sure that serried ranks of red 44 geraniums ” 
and yellow calceolarias, of lobelia and alyssum, will inevitably be 
introduced. But if he be wise he will insist that each year some new 
design and a collection of plants unfamiliar both to himself and his 
assistant shall make their appearance in his former summer flower 
beds. The “ strangers ” need not necessarily be more expensive 
than the “ geraniums ” and calceolarias which have done duty so 
nobly in the past ; indeed it is more than likely that they will 
prove cheaper in the long run — certainly they will add a touch of 
variety and originality to the summer display which will more 
than recompense the cultivator for his temerity in launching out 
along unfamiliar paths. 

In order, therefore, to assist my readers in their efforts to design 
beautiful and artistic beds I append a number of suggestions 
which various correspondents have sent to me from time to time. 
The names of the authors are given in each case : 
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Bed No 1 . — I have visited many gardens, both public and private, 
and I have seen much beautiful summer bedding, but there remains 
in my memory the picture of one bed that made a great impression 
because of its quiet, restrained beauty. The following summer 
I used the design in my own garden, where from June to November 
it gave intense pleasure to myself, and was greatly admired by all 
visitors. 

The plants used in it were : 

1. Lobelia cardinalis Queen Victoria, having dazzling scarlet 
flowers and growing three feet in height. 

2. Centaurea candidissima, a beautiful silver-leaved foliage 
plant and one well calculated to throw up the scarlet of the lobelia 
and the mauve of the violas used as an edging. 

In the centre of the design was placed a stone vase, having in it 
a well -grown agave, which towered above the lobelia, and gave 
beauty and dignity to the whole. The want of a vase need not, 
however, deter anyone from carrying out the design, as the bed 
can be well raised in the centre and the pot or tub containing the 
agave sunk to the rim in the soil. 



Of necessity the bed takes a good number of plants, and to some 
readers the cost of filling it may prove a drawback. For the benefit 
of such I give an alternative scheme, which for quite a large bed 
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Diagram 27.— HOW TO MAKE FLOWER BEDS. 

Fig. I. The bed should be well dug and worked before planting. Fig. 2. 
The garden line in use. Fig. 3. Arranging the design by means of stakes. 
Fig. 4. A neat edge adds to the general good effect. 
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need not cost more than a shilling or two, and which, I am sure, 
will give pleasure because of its quiet, refined beauty. The alter- 
native is : — 

(a) White marguerites on raised centre. 

(b) Lavatera splendens rosea. 

(c) Nemophila insignis. 

(d) Dwarf white alyssum. 

( b ), (c) and (d), in the alternative scheme, can be easily grown 
from seed (a twopenny packet of each will prove more than sufficient 
for a large bed), while quite large plants of marguerites can be 
bought for fourpence each. — Mrs D. Elliot, of Duston, Northants. 

Bed No. 2. — The most beautiful flower bed I have ever seen 
consisted of an exquisite combination of the most lovely of all pink 
begonias, Major Hope, and the most dainty of all silver foliages, 
Gnaphalium macrophila and Leucophyton Brownii. Those who 
cannot afford these varieties may obtain a charming effect by 
bedding any pale pink begonia with some such foliage as variegated 
thyme, or any of the silver-grey centaureas, or silver-grey cinerarias 
or Salvia argentea, or — as at Hampton Court — with a groundwork 
of white lobelia, or Alyssum (Kceniga) minimum. 

Those, on the other hand, who can afford to have at least one 
small bed a dream of beauty — as I, an amateur, with only one 
small cool greenhouse, have done — should choose, or make, a 
diamond-shaped bed about seven feet long from point to point and 
about two and a half feet wide, point to point. Plant in the centre 
a well-formed miniature tree of Gnaphalium macrophila, about 
two feet high, giving it a split bamboo cane of less than its height 
(hidden in its branches) as support. Surround this with begonias 
Major Hope. Eke out remaining begonias with Leucophyton 
Brownii. Eighteen begonias would do for so small a bed. The 
Leucophtyon Brownii should be about one to two begonias, and 
there should certainly be one of these silver plants at each point of 
the diamond. They should be pegged down between the begonias 
to form a silver groundwork, and this can be done with a few penny 
packets of common hairpins. Wherever pegged down they will 
“ strike,” thus supplying “ cuttings ” in the autumn. Cuttings 
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from the Gnaphalium-tree will also strike easily. — Mr A . M . Brad- 
hurst , of Witham , Essex, 

Bed No. 3. — Interpreting “ bedding plants ” in the wider and 
more modern sense of meaning all such flowers and foliage objects 
as can be planted out during the summer, my choice would be : 

A palm. 

White hardy Harrisii lilies. 

Heliotrope, Lord Roberts. 

Ivy-leaved geranium, Charles Turner (a bright shade of pink). 
Sutton’s large-flowered white lobelia, and Nemesia, hybrid Blue 
Gem, reserving this last for use in the diamond bed only. 

The other plants I should arrange thus : 



In the round bed : 1 denotes a palm in the middle, the full 
beauty of which is seen down the glades formed by 2, a cross of the 
geraniums, well pegged down. 3 represents the spaces left by the 
cross, and these should be planted with a carpet of heliotrope 
(Lord Roberts), out of which arise 4, white hardy Harrisii lilies ; 
while 5 is an edging of white lobelia encircling the whole. 

Divide the diamond bed into sections — i.e . a single plant in the 
middle, surrounded by a succession of partitions arranged diamond 
and squarewise alternately : 

1, is still the palm. 
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2, a group of lilies. 

3, Charles Turner geranium, in this case trained on sticks to a 
height of two and a half feet. 



4, Heliotrope, Lord Roberts. 

5, Nemesia hybrid, Blue Gem. 

6, A border of the white lobelia, maintaining the symmetry of 
the bed. 

Where space is limited, or economy must be studied, a giant 
tobacco (Nicotiana sylvestris), and bedding stocks (Sutton’s 
Perfection) could be substituted for the palm and lilies with 
almost an equally good effect, while for an alternative colour 
scheme beautiful beds of similar design could be carried out 
in shades of yellow and blue by a judicious combination 
of lemon-coloured cannas, nigella (Miss Jekyll), viola (Edina), 
nemesias (pale yellow and Blue Gem), and mignonette (Machet 
or Ryder’s bronze ). — Miss Muriel T. Chaplin , of Tetbury , 
Gloucestershire . 

Bed No. 4. — Everybody seeing a particularly striking bed of 
flowers should immediately jot the particulars down in a notebook 
to perpetuate it in his or her own garden. The following beds, 
noted in past years, are charming : — 

Gladiolus Brenchleyensis (scarlet) struggling up through a cloud 
of Gypsophila paniculata, 
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Pink geraniums with a carpet of clear mauve rayless violas, 
Kitty Bell. 

A bed of Erythrina Crista Galli (clean foliage and red flowers) 
by itself. 

Fuchsia, Miss Marshall (strong-growing white and rose), carpeted 
with variegated grass, and with a border of fuchsia, Alice Hoffman 
(small rose and white). 

Lilium speciosum album, dotted among crimson China asters. 

Salvia patens and double gypsophila . — Mr P. G . Tillard , of 
Coulsdon, Surrey . 

Bed No. 5. — Although it is possible for people of means to lay 
out rare and beautiful beds of flowers, their efforts may easily be 
rivalled by poorer persons possessing taste and originality of design. 
Comparatively cheap flowers are as pretty as the rarest exotics 
if combination and harmony of colour are studied and the gardener 
has the courage to strike out in unorthodox forms of grouping and 
arrangement. Hence, in the choice of summer bedding plants, I 
choose a list of six varieties within the compass of a limited purse 
— geraniums, heliotrope, pentstemons, ageratum, candytuft and 
sweet alyssum. These, when properly selected and sorted, form a 
rare feast of colour and beauty. 

The usual method for planting a round bed is to form circles of 
plants, which produce a set uniformity — pretty, but too neat and 
prim fully to satisfy aesthetic requirements. A better plan is to 
arrange them in vertical lines, radiating from the centre of the bed 
to the outer edge, like the spokes of a wheel. The effect produced, 
especially from the upper windows of the house, is singularly 
delightful. For instance, one line or spoke is composed of geraniums, 
the next of white candytuft, the next of heliotrope, the next of 
pentstemons, then white candytuft again, the next of ageratum, 
then geraniums, followed by a similar order of precedence round 
the bed. If the hub and rim of the floral wheel are composed of 
sweet alyssum, we have completed a bed of flowers, effective in 
design and harmonious in the blending of colour . — Miss Ivy 
Flatman , of Handsworth , Birmingham . 

Bed No. 6 . — The intermediate type of antirrhinum makes a 
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splendid show when used for summer bedding. It will remain in 
bloom from July until the bed is wanted in the autumn for planting 
the spring bulbs in, or under favourable circumstances the antir- 
rhinum is evergreen, so that if it is not proposed to plant the bed 
again until next spring it forms a green carpet all the winter. Old 
plants do not make a good show a second year. In choosing the 
colours the surroundings must be taken into consideration. The 
following varieties can easily be purchased ready for planting this 
season : — 

In the centre place yellow, surrounded by pink, and around this 
crimson, and for an edging Centaurea ragusina candidissima. 
If the bed is a large one groups of orange and terra-cotta antir- 
rhinums may be placed between the pink and crimson. 

Antirrhinums love a light soil. They should be planted about 
twelve inches apart. 

If the bed is a small one, Phlox Drummondii would be better in 
white, pink and crimson colours planted from four to six inches 
apart . — Mr Charles H. Waite , of West Ealing. 

Bed No. 7. — Violas, Phlox Drummondii, Iceland poppies, 
golden marguerites, early chrysanthemums (Perle Chatillionaise), 
and Bocconia cordata (the plume poppy) — this, the midsummer 
floral crown of my garden, is a bed some twelve feet by eight, 
in the middle of a well -rolled lawn, surrounded by gaily filled 
herbaceous borders. 

In distinct contrast with its more brilliant neighbours, this bed 
is made effective with blossoms of delicate hues. Its colour scheme 
blends azure, cream, gold, apricot and silvery-green. 

The centre plant, Bocconia cordata, is one of the most striking 
and most beautiful summer plants. It has heart-shaped foliage 
of apple-green, silvery on the under side, and creamy flower spikes 
from three to five feet in height. Though so tall, it is compact in 
growth, and does not require staking. Surrounding the plume 
poppy, from three to four feet in height, are planted alternately 
Perle Chatillionaise, cream flushed with blush and lemon, a very 
early-flowering chrysanthemum, and the exquisite marguerite 
Field of Gold. Next come apricot Phlox Drummondii grandiflora, 




Diagram 28. — SOME BEDDING DESIGNS. 

A. (1) Variegated daisies (gold and green); (2) Verbena (crimson). 
B. (1) Nicotiania affinis ; (2) Dark red coleus; (3) Single begonias; 
(4) Alyssum (snow carpet). C. (1) Begonia semperdorens ; (2) Golden 
feather. D. An oblong bed. E. Any of these designs may be easily 
marked out with the aid of a garden line. 
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with fragrant Iceland poppies (Lemon Queen) curtsying with 
every breath of wind. 

The border is a broad band of azure violas. Mary Wynn, an 
excellent bedding variety, is my choice. 

Apart from being somewhat unusual in colouring, such a collec- 
tion stands out well against the broad expanse of turf, lasts well into 
the autumn, is easily obtained, and without undue expense, and 
— important from my point of view — is amenable to town culture. 
In addition to these merits, my summer bed yields armfuls of 
fragrant cut blooms for table and house decoration again and 
again. Such glorious raids by “ my lady ” only strengthen the 
plants, which respond gratefully . — Mr Horace Wright, of East 
Dulwich. 



JUNE 

The First Week-End 

Water Lilies in Tubs 

O F all the wonderful features of the great International 
Horticultural Exhibition held at Chelsea Hospital in 
May 1912 there was none which stirred the admiration 
of the modest amateur gardener so deeply as the marvellous array 
of rapidly improvised rock and aquatic gardens that occupied three 
and a half of the twenty-seven acres allotted to the exhibition. 

Whether for the skill with which they were constructed or the 
art with which a vast quantity of Alpine and other rock-loving 
plants were arranged so as to form a perfect and natural picture, 
the majority of them were models of what rock and water gardens 
should be. 

Enormous crowds of interested visitors thronged them day after 
day, many armed with notebooks, eagerly questioning anyone 
willing to give information about features that attracted their 
attention, and mentally registering vows that, on a smaller scale, 
perhaps, but certainly somehow and somewhere in their own 
gardens should be found at an early date replicas of the model 
which appealed to them most. 

Price-lists were eagerly scanned, and it was with surprise that 
the economically minded gardener discovered that for the ex- 
penditure of a comparatively small sum of money he could make 
and plant a miniature rock garden of his own. Its construction, 
however, involves operations that are more appropriate to the 
autumn, but there is not so much necessity to wait for the intro- 
duction of a small aquatic garden if the inclination to make one 
early in June be strong enough. 

159 
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A start might be made, for example, with a few water lilies, and 
there is no better time of the year than the beginning of summer 
for planting them. In order to grow them on a modest scale it is 
not necessary to go in for lakes and fountains — these are the 
luxuries of the wealthy; water lilies will thrive equally well in 
tanks or tubs. 

The last-named receptacles for water are not difficult to obtain 
They may well be casks which have previously contained paraffin. 
A couple could probably be purchased cheaply, and each of these 
sawn in half would make two convenient tubs for the purpose. 
But before pressing them into service it is absolutely essential 
that all traces of the paraffin shall be eliminated from the wood, 
and the only certain means of accomplishing this is by charring 
thoroughly the interior of the severed casks. In order to ensure 
that the work is done efficiently it is wise, after charring them, to 
fill the tubs with water and let them stand thus for a few days. 
If then there be any oil in the wood it will float to the surface of the 
water, and its presence will involve a second charring operation. 

The interval for testing for the presence of paraffin will also 
serve as a useful test of the watertight efficiency of the tubs. If 
there is a palpable leak it will be necessary to repair it. Another 
useful operation is to give the outer surface a covering with tar. 
This helps both to preserve the wood and to keep it watertight. 

The choice of a site for the little water garden is not unimportant. 
It is essential that it should be one that is sheltered from cold 
northerly winds, but not from sunshine. 

Tubs should be sunk in the ground so that the rims are just 
below the surface. It would obviously spoil the effect if the rims 
were visible, and therefore, as an additional precaution against 
their unwelcome protrusion above the surface of the soil, it is a 
good plan to surround each tub with a little rockery. Even so 
familiar a plant as creeping jenny will serve the purpose if the 
expense of purchasing the more orthodox rock plants be too great. 

The next point to consider is the question of water-supply. 
Where there is a tap in the garden conveniently near to the tubs 
this need not involve much trouble. When more than one tub is 
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used they should be arranged at various levels on a descending 
scale, and be connected by short lead pipes, the highest tub nearest 
to or immediately beneath the tap, so that when an additional 
supply of water is necessary it will flow gently into each tub until 
the required quantity has been obtained. Where this arrangement 
is not possible, it will be necessary to supply each tub with at least 
one gallon of fresh water daily throughout the summer months. 

Another essential is the supply of amphibious inhabitants for 
the water, without which it will be a matter of the utmost diffi- 
culty to keep it pure. These had best be water lizards or crested 
newts (Triton cristatus). Half-a-dozen for each tub will serve the 
purpose admirably. Water snails, if they can be procured, are also 
valuable aids in keeping down the thick slimy growths of green 
algae which invariably infest stagnant water, and which, if they 
be allowed to develop unduly, will hamper the growth of the 
lilies. 

What to grow in the tubs is the next question to be answered. 
It may be said at once that no attempt should be made to culti- 
vate the larger varieties of water lilies in small tubs. Select rather 
the hardy miniature varieties, of which there are plenty from 
which to choose. Thus we may have Nymphaea tetragona Helveola, 
a pretty variety bearing yellow blossoms ; N. odorata minor 
(white), and N. odorata Luciana (pink). N. gloriosa is a fine hybrid 
crimson; Arc-en-Ciel bears white blooms; N. chromatella and 
N. sulphurea grandiflora are both yellow, while for the smallest 
tubs of all a selection may be made from the Chinese water lilies 
(Pygmsea), of which there are a number of charming varieties. 

Now for the planting. In the case of tubs it is advisable first to 
place in the bottom a layer of crocks and stones, and then to cover 
these with about six inches of soil (good rich garden soil mixed 
with half its bulk of leaf -mould will serve the purpose well).* The 
common practice of planting water lilies in ponds and lakes is to 
sink them in old round baskets, but for small tubs this is hardly 
necessary. 

An excellent plan to adopt is that depicted in the diagram which 
appears on Page 163. All that is necessary is a few pieces of old 
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turf. In the centre of one of these make a hole, and thrust the 
lily root through it, so that it appears as shown in Figure 2. Turn 
the turf over as in Figure 3, and spread out the roots ; place an- 
other piece of turf over this, and fasten the two together with 
rough wooden pegs. The lily is then ready for planting as indi- 
cated in Figure 5, and it may immediately be sunk in the water. 

By following these simple directions it is possible to experiment 
with the art of water gardening on a small scale even in the most 
diminutive garden. 


Plants in Tubs 

But the use of tubs in which plants can be displayed for the 
decoration of the garden should on no account be confined to 
those sunk out of sight in the ground for the cultivation of a 
small collection of water lilies. The effective employment of tubs 
containing specimens of large flowering plants and shrubs should 
form a feature of every well-furnished garden. The tubs may 
either be cheap or expensive, according to the financial resources 
of the gardener. They may either be the lard or butter tubs 
which one can obtain from the provision merchant for a few pence, 
or they may be the elaborate brass-bound varnished oak recep- 
tacles which one finds deployed along the terraces of the country 
mansion. If the former they will require to be made presentable 
by a coat or two of green paint on the outside ; they will need to be 
charred in the interior to remove all traces of grease, and for 
purposes of drainage a few small holes must be drilled in the bottom 
of the tubs. The last-named operation is perhaps most efficiently 
performed by means of a red-hot poker. 

The soil to be used in the tubs should be fairly rich. It had 
better be a mixture of leaf-mould and sandy loam in equal pro- 
portions, with the addition thereto of a small quantity of well- 
decayed manure, or, if it be preferred, a sprinkling of an artificial 
fertiliser such as Clay’s fertiliser or Canary guano. See that the 
bottom of the tub is well “ crocked.” This term is meant to denote 
the practice of placing broken pieces of flower pot in layers at the 




Diagram 29—HOW TO PLANT A WATER LILY 
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Fig. 4. Place another turf over this and d ?.u" and arran fie r°°ts. 

Fig. 5. The planted lily in position.’ P 6 t0gether WUh rou S h P*gs. 
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bottom of a tub or pot to ensure efficient drainage. The larger 
pieces of “ crock ” should form the first layer and the smaller 
be arranged in the top layers. In a tub a foot tall the “ crocking 55 
should occupy a depth of at least two inches. Some rough fibrous 
material such as is to be found in all good top-spit loam will 
provide the next layer, and upon this the specially prepared 
“compost” or soil should be introduced. 

The number of plants suitable for growth in tubs is very great, 
and I can only indicate a few. They include ivy leaf pelargoniums, 
fuchsias and heliotropes, hydrangeas and the African lily (Agapan- 
thus umbellatus), climbing plants such as sweet-peas and nas- 
turtiums, and shrubs in variety, such as rhododendrons, Weigelas, 
and the smaller conifers — Cupressus Lawsoniana and Thuja 
Orientalis — the Irish yew, the retinosporas, the cryptomerias, 
and the garden varieties of Abies excelsa and Abies pungens. All 
these shrubs may also be effectively employed for the decoration 
of window-boxes in winter. For rhododendrons it is well to remem- 
ber that there should be no trace of lime in the soil, and for other 
shrubs in which quick growth is not desired it is advisable not 
to enrich the soil too generously with any form of manure. 



JUNE 


The Second Week-End 

Spent Blossom 

I N well-ordered gardens the arduous, but always fascinating, 
task of designing, preparing and planting summer flower 
beds will by now have been completed ; gaps in the mixed 
border are gradually being filled up by the rapid growth of 
judiciously sown clumps and lines of hardy and half-hardy 
annuals ; dahlias have been carefully set out and staked in 
their flowering quarters ; roses are in full bud, and rapidly 
coming into flower ; and sweet-peas are stealthily climbing 
upwards in readiness for a long period of bloom from the end 
of June onwards. 

As the gardener surveys his handiwork, and confidently awaits 
a satisfactory issue to the many months of anxious care and 
strenuous labour that have gone towards ensuring it, he may* 
perhaps, be tempted to rest awhile on his oars, so to speak, to 
depend upon Nature’s aids — sunshine and rain — to bring his efforts 
to maturity, his part of the bargain being fulfilled. This, however, 
is false reasoning. Nature will do her share of the work, as she 
always does ; but the perfect garden will never be the reward of 
the man or woman who imagines that once a plant is placed in the 
soil, nothing remains to be done but to allow it to develop without 
any extraneous aids. 

Consider that glorious bed of geraniums which just now is a 
picture of healthy beauty. Its flowers are full and free, and its 
foliage is firm and clean. But neglect it for a few weeks, and what 
will happen ? Spent flowers will run to seed, leaves will turn yellow 
and drop off, and foliage will henceforth be produced in super- 
165 
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abundance at the expense of bloom. Why ? Simply because spent 
flowers were not removed. 

Everybody realises the necessity for an unceasing attention to 
the cutting of sweet-peas in flower, and most people recognise the 
importance of removing spent blooms of violas and pansies ere 
they have nm to seed. But it is not borne in upon them so vividly 
as it ought to be that other occupants of the garden need almost 
as much attention in this respect if they are to produce their 
flowers over a long period. Petunias suffer and wither away long 
before their time if seed pods are allowed to appear ; fuchsias 
deteriorate in the same way ; while the careers of thousands of 
hardy annuals are ended long before they ought to be, and the 
withered plants find an early grave on the rubbish heap, simply 
because their flowers are not cut at the moment when they invite 
transference to the empty vases in the dwelling-house. Make a 
regular practice of picking off dead bloom, and the lives of your 
favourite flowering plants will be prolonged. They will then pre- 
sent an appearance of robustness and health until autumn frosts 
come. 

Sometimes the gardener has difficulty in preventing dwarf 
edging plants from premature decay. This is simply due to his 
neglect to remove spent blossom. Where deterioration has set 
in rapidly drastic methods to check it are necessary. Thus, in the 
case of sweet alyssum, and even dwarf lobelia, it is not a bad plan 
as the season progresses to take the shears and cut off the tops 
of the plants wholesale. This will promote renewed growth and a 
further crop of flowers. 

Another fruitful source of untidiness is persistent neglect of the 
important operation of tying and staking. It is not enough to do 
the work once early in the season and to expect that it will be 
enough. Herbaceous and perennial plants develop very rapidly 
during midsummer days, and if, when they become tall and sappy, 
they are caught in a storm of wind and have not previously been 
secured, the result may be disastrous. Therefore at frequent inter- 
vals it is necessary to take out a bundle of bast and to provide 
secure ties where they are required. Besides ensuring the safety 
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of precious plants it will add to the air of neatness and tidiness 
which ought to be found in every well-tended garden throughout 
the summer months. 

Still another aid to the well-being of the denizens of beds and 
borders is to be found in the frequent use of the small fork and 
the diminutive Dutch hoe. It is dangerous to the health of plants 
to allow the surface of the soil to become hard and caked. Such 
a condition of things prevents the conservation of moisture in the 
ground. Therefore if, after heavy rain, there is a prospect of hot 
sunshine causing the ground to cake, then is the time to keep the 
surface loose, so that when the next shower comes it will be able 
to penetrate the soil and prove beneficial to thirsty roots beneath. 

Further, make a careful survey of the garden to see if there are 
any vacant spots that require to be furnished with bloom. Young 
seedling annuals, stimulated by summer rains, may now be 
in danger of becoming overcrowded. They are large enough to 
remove without incurring serious danger, and they may well be 
used to fill up vacancies. Surplus seedling tobacco plants, asters 
and stocks will also be found valuable for the same purpose, while 
it is not yet too late to sow seeds of annuals for an early autumn 
display of bloom. 


Thinning out Dahlias 

Dahlias should now be all in place in their flowering quarters. 
Despite a few heavy showers of rain which come to their aid, 
growth may apparently have been somewhat slow, but this need 
not distress the ardent cultivator of one of the best of autumn 
flowers. The work of expansion is all being done out of sight below 
the surface of the soil. The roots are spreading and the tubers are 
forming and laying up stores of sustenance for future consumption, 
when growth really becomes rapid and the strength of the plant 
is being drawn upon to produce a wealth of flowers. 

The diagram printed on Page 169 gives some hints in dahlia 
culture appropriate to this period of the season. First, with regard 
to thinning out, as it is called. This operation is necessary if large 
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flowers are desired, and it applies to the stems and foliage. In a 
few weeks’ time, if this process were neglected, most varieties of 
the dahlia would become little better than thickets, and the blooms, 
when they came, would be poor and thin. So the experienced grower 
rarely allows more than six main stems to be left to produce 
flowers. All extraneous stems and side shoots are cut out. Especi- 
ally does he seek to prevent overcrowding at the centre of the 
plant, so as to allow plenty of space for a proper circulation of air 
and an adequate supply of sunshine. 

Disbudding is another operation, and it is shown in Figure 1 of 
the diagram. It is true that the dahlia is a gross feeder, and requires 
plenty of sustenance, but there is sometimes a tendency to be too 
generous in this respect, and the result is long, lanky growth (see 
Figure 3). Weak liquid manure may be given with advantage 
when the buds are swelling, but it should be done sparingly — not 
oftener than twice a week — since an indiscriminate use of powerful 
stimulants will but serve to produce coarse flowers. 

Watering 

The problem of watering a garden in excessively dry weather, 
such as frequently prevails in mid-June, is one about which there 
is a considerable lack of practical knowledge. It would be a good 
thing, of course, if artificial watering were never necessary. But, 
unfortunately, it is, and the amateur gardener is naturally anxious 
to do it in the way most likely to benefit his growing flowers and 
vegetables. 

It is a very common practice on the part of experts to inveigh 
against the use of the hose-pipe. They will tell you that it is most 
injurious to the health of the plants to sprinkle them through a 
fine-rosed spray, since this process merely damps the surface of 
the soil and does not allow the moisture to penetrate to the roots. 
All of which is perfectfy true. 

But, not content with uttering this warning, they then proceed 
to condemn the use of the hose altogether and to inform the in- 
experienced gardener that he should rely on the watering-can and 




Diagram 30. — WORK AMONG THE DAHLIAS. 

Fig. 1. The dotted buds may be removed or, Fig. 2, the dotted growths. 
Fig. 3. Result of overfeeding, and too rich soil. Fig. 4. Stout stakes are 
essential ; place them at the back, and give the plant plenty of room. 
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use only soft rain-water which has been warmed in the sun. Also 
very sound advice, but, unfortunately, in the case of the vast 
majority of villa gardeners, not at all practicable. In the first 
place, they do not possess a water butt ; in the next they have not 
a staff of under-gardeners at their beck and call to fetch and carry 
large quantities of water ; and, finally, they have not leisure in 
which to do the work themselves. 

To such as these, then, the garden hose is indispensable, and 
they will continue to use it despite all that the experts may con- 
tinue to say to the contrary. 

But there are right and wrong ways of using the hose. The wrong 
methods may be summed up in four “don’ts”: (1) Don’t water 
your garden while the sun is shining ; (2) don’t depend solely upon 
the fine-rosed spray ; (3) don’t be content with a mere sprinkling 
of the surface ; and (4) don’t direct the cold stream directly at 
the plants. 

The alternatives — and the right ones — are to water late in the 
evening ; to water thoroughly so that the moisture shall be able 
to penetrate right down to the thirsty roots ; to direct the water 
at the soil rather than at the plants, so as to avoid actual contact 
with the foliage and the flowers. The last piece of advice, however, 
requires a little qualification. In dull, cool weather, when there is 
not much danger of chilling the plants, there is no valid reason 
why the spray should not be directed over the foliage occasionally ; 
on the contrary, the light stream of water will act as a cleanser, 
and the health of the plants will benefit in consequence. 

So that the policy of thorough may be carried out efficiently, 
it is a good plan to water the garden in sections. Be certain that 
the soil in the first section is completely saturated one evening, 
then take another section on the succeeding night, and so on until 
the time comes to operate on the first section again. It is important 
to stir the surface of the soil thoroughly next day, before the sun’s 
rays have time to cake it. 



JUNE 

The Third W eek-End 

Roses: Disbudding and Feeding 

B Y the end of the third week in June the rose garden should 
be in a condition so flourishing as to promise a complete 
fulfilment of the cultivator’s most optimistic anticipations. 
It is the moment before the first great burst of bloom comes to 
gladden both eye and heart. But in order to achieve the fullest 
measure of success the most assiduous care and attention are 
required throughout the season, and I propose in this chapter 
to enumerate a few cultural operations which can only be neglected 
at peril. I have already indicated in a previous chapter the need 
for constant watch and ward against the depredations of aphis and 
maggot. It is necessary to be ever alert throughout the season 
against the onslaught of these pests, but at no time is it more 
essential than during the weeks immediately preceding the first 
harvests of bloom. 

Next, it is important to consider the subject of disbudding. 
Bounteous Nature is not infrequently too generous. She is parti- 
cularly so in the case of many rose-trees, especially those which 
put forth their buds in clusters — to take J. B. Clark as the best 
modern type. If fine large blooms are required this prodigality 
of buds must be reduced by the process known as thinning out. 
Especially is this necessary where finely developed specimens are 
desired, whether for indoor decoration or for exhibition. 

If a rose bush be examined in mid- June it will be found that the 
buds have formed at the ends of the stems in clusters, sometimes of 
three, and at others of five, or even more. To secure a perfect 
bloom only one bud should be retained ; all the others should be 
171 
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pinched off and sacrificed. It will generally be found that the centre 
bud of such a cluster is more advanced than its companions, and 
for this reason, as well as because the centre bud generally pro- 
duces the best flower, this is the one that should be preserved. 
But only if it is in good condition. If it shows signs of having been 
attacked by grub or caterpillar it had better be removed, and the 
strength of the shoot be concentrated in another bud. 

With regard to the shoots newly formed since pruning-time, it 
is inadvisable to allow them to grow too thickly. A judicious thin- 
ning out should therefore be practised, even at some sacrifice of 
immediate bloom, since the stems and buds that are left to de- 
velop will do so much more satisfactorily, and will bring forth 
better roses. A great point to bear in mind is the need for the 
admission of plenty of air and sunlight to the centre of the plant. 
Therefore all shoots which obstruct either air or light should be 
sacrificed. 

The rose grower who dwells near a farmyard is to be envied. 
He can obtain just the kind of manure he requires for his roses at 
any season of the year. When he tills his soil in the autumn it is 
ready to hand ; when he requires a stimulant for his roses in early 
summer it is there already in liquid solution without stint. But 
the town-dweller is not so happily circumstanced. He is just as 
eager to secure plump, shapely roses as his farmyard friend, but he 
cannot so easily secure the wherewithal to assist in their produc- 
tion. And so he has to find alternatives. He must have recourse 
to artificial fertilisers, and, particularly at this season of the year, 
those that are easily soluble and can be applied in liquid form. 

Now, what is the chemical element that the rose most requires 
at this stage ? Undoubtedly it is nitrogen rather than phos- 
phates. It has been established by scientific experts that the rose 
needs three times more nitrogen than phosphate, for nitrogen 
encourages growth of stem and leaf, after which good roses will 
inevitably follow. In early spring it is a good plan to apply a thin 
sprinkling of nitrate of soda to the soil once every three weeks, 
but now that the buds have formed it will be better to apply it in 
liquid form at the rate of a quarter of an ounce to a gallon of 




Diagram 31.— HINTS FOR ROSE GROWERS. 

Fig. 1. Friar growths from standards (indicated in black) should be 
removed. Fig. 2. Also suckers. Fig. 3. Where buds are too thick remove 
the smaller buds. Fig. 4. Dipping a badly infested branch in insecticide. 
(This is often effectual where spraying fails.) 
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water on every square yard of ground. Pour it round the roses, 
well away from the stems, so that the outspreading roots may 
benefit, and never apply it unless the ground is damp either owing 
to recent rain or a previous heavy watering. The reason for this is 
that the liquid manure must be induced to sink well down to the 
roots, and this can never be if the soil is hard and dry. Rather will 
it remain near the surface and induce the roots to reach upward, 
instead of outwards and downwards, in search of nutriment. This 
stimulant may be applied once a fortnight. 

Other good artificial manures are sulphate of ammonia and 
superphosphate, mixed at the rate of 1 lb. of the first to 4 lb. 
of the second, and sprinkled thinly over the ground. Bone meal 
supplies phosphoric acid, and is therefore a valuable fertiliser for 
roses. It can be applied to the surface of the soil after rain (three 
teaspoonfuls to each tree) and it will soon act as a stimulant. 

The following is a good all-round fertiliser for roses : — super- 
phosphate, 6 lb. ; kainit, 5 lb. ; sulphate of magnesia, 2 lb. ; 
sulphate of iron, £ lb. ; gypsum, 20 lb. This must be applied in a 
dry form, well mixed together, at the rate of 4 oz. to the square 
yard, care being taken that none of it lodges on the leaves of the 
plants. It is best used in early spring, but as a general formula for 
an artificial manure it is perhaps worth remembering. 

If the amateur is somewhat dubious about using chemical 
preparations of his own mixing, let him put his trust in one or 
other of the many well-tried and valuable fertilisers on the market. 
If applied carefully, and if the directions supplied by the maker 
be followed, he need have little fear of their effectiveness. 

The gardener must ever be on the watch for and be ready to 
cope with extremes of weather. In winter he has to contend either 
with excessive cold or a superfluity of moisture ; in a summer such 
as is not uncommon he finds that a week of cool days and cold 
nights is followed by many successive days of torrid heat, with, in 
many parts of the country, never a drop of rain to quench the 
thirst of the parched ground. 

The influences, not altogether fortunate, of this variableness find 
perhaps the most noticeable illustration in the case of roses. The 
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season may have opened well, buds having formed readily and in 
great quantities, and all appear promising for a steady and orderly 
progress towards the production of perfect blooms in due season. 
But a miniature heat wave during the closing days of May may 
be followed by bitterly cold nights and somewhat chilly days in 
early June, and then comes an unmistakable check in the orderly 
development of the plants. Immediately afterwards there may be 
a heat wave, and its effects will be at once disclosed in the pre- 
mature opening of many buds. The petals of the flowers are speedily 
bleached in the blazing sun, and in the space of a few hours the 
perfect beauty of the blooms will be over. 

“ What is the remedy ? ” it may be asked. Well, there is none 
except where, as in the case of exhibition roses, the opening flowers 
are shaded and the body of the bud is tied round with soft Berlin 
wool. The majority of amateur rose growers, however, are not 
exhibitors ; they are content to cultivate their favourite flower 
for the decoration of the garden and the delectation of the lady 
of the house. Let them think more in such a contingency about the 
replenishing of the flower vases indoors than about securing a 
medley of colour in the rose beds, and much will be accomplished 
in the direction of ensuring the future well-being of the trees when 
normal weather conditions return. 

In other words, take care that all fully blown roses are cut at 
least once a day — preferably in the early morning, or in the alter- 
native at night after sunset. A rose whose petals are bleached and 
falling does not enhance the beauty of the tree of which it forms 
a part. Moreover, under the stimulus of the hot sunshine it is 
rapidly producing its seed-pod, and this process is extremely ex- 
hausting to the whole plant. Therefore cut your roses freely ; let 
the stems be long, especially in the case of the hybrid teas ; make 
the cut just above the axil of a leaf, and in a few days’ time, if the 
tree be healthy, a new potential bud-producing shoot will make 
its appearance, which will bear second crop blooms a little later 
in the season. 

Now a word or two about the treatment of the soil. I need not 
emphasise the value of a frequent use of the hoe, the effect of 
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which is to conserve whatever moisture there may be in the 
ground. But evaporation becomes so rapid during a period of 
great heat that the roots of rose-trees demand additional supplies 
of moisture. Let this take the form of liquid manure, and apply it 
in the manner already advised. 

The following evening fork up the ground round the base of the 
tree, cover the soil lightly with a mulch of dry cow dung if it 
can be obtained — if not, with ordinary flaky stable manure — and 
your rose-tree will require no further moisture for a week or ten 
days. Repeat the operation if it does ; but in no case use a strong 
stimulant 
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The Fourth Week-End 

Work among the Sweet-peas 

T HE popularity of the sweet-pea increases with every 
summer that passes. Nor is the reason far to seek. It 
is at once among the easiest of annuals to grow, and 
at the same time a plant that responds to careful cultivation 
arid generous treatment more readily than any other. It has, for 
these reasons, taken a place in the affections of amateur gardeners 
that no other flower, unless it be the rose, can rival. 

All the more reason, therefore, is it necessary for the beginner 
in gardening to make certain that he is growing his sweet-peas 
to the best advantage, so that by the end of June, when the out- 
door flowering season begins, he may reap the fullest advantage 
of his care and industry. It is perfectly true, of course, that if you 
sow a few seeds against a fence and encourage the stems to climb 
up a strand or two of string or a bunch of sticks, you will secure 
a quantity of bloom of indifferent quality. But this is not the 
method adopted by the gardener who seeks to achieve the best 
results. He keeps ever in his mind the old proverb, “ No pains, no 
gains,” and he soon comes to prove its profound truth. 

With him the culture of the sweet-pea is no perfunctory matter. 
He makes a study both of the nature and of the requirements of 
his charges, and he seeks by devious ways to wrest from them the 
best in size and shape of bloom of which they are capable. His plan 
of campaign is carefully thought out, and his season of operations 
preliminary to the sowing of the seed and afterwards until the 
plants attain maturity extends over a considerable portion of the 
calendar year. 
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The secret of successful sweet-pea cultivation, as it is of every 
other flower that gladdens the heart of man, lies in the careful 
preparation of the soil. And this is an operation that engages his 
attention in the dull, dead days of winter, when the glory of July 
is still nothing but a pleasurable anticipation. Nor, to use a familiar 
figure, does he place all his eggs in one basket. His seed sowing is 
not confined to a wholesale dumping of them in the ground in 
March. If he is wise he sows some in the open in the autumn, others 
in pots at the same time, a further batch, also in pots, in early 
spring, and makes his main sowing in March out of doors. Thus 
he both extends and prolongs the period of blooming, and he 
makes sure of having flowers throughout the summer and well on 
into the autumn. 

It is well to bear these facts in mind when one is lost in admira- 
tion of a particularly fine display of bloom in a neighbour’s garden, 
and to take the lesson to heart. Vain regrets over lost opportunities 
need not, however, deter us from making the best of the prospect 
that lies ahead. Now is the time to encourage our sweet-peas to 
realise the best that circumstances will allow. 

It is quality as well as quantity that the ardent amateur, not 
less than the more commercially minded professional, seeks, and 
the problem to be solved is how to secure the one without sacrificing 
the other. Well, one obvious precaution that needs immediate 
attention is the prevention of undue overcrowding. You may have 
a few rows or a dozen or two clumps of spring-sown sweet-peas 
pushing their stems up the sticks in riotous prodigality, but if any 
of the plants are nearer to their neighbours than six inches (the 
expert raiser for exhibition would say nine or even twelve) then 
there is dangerous overcrowding. You must remove the super- 
fluous plants and stifle the pang of regret that rises unbidden in 
the breast at the disappearance of so promising a quantity of 
bloom. 

Again, both in sowing and planting out you may have followed 
the copy-book maxims, and have allowed ample space between 
each plant. And still Nature in her bounty is too generous. The 
need of the moment, where perfect blooms are required either for 
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exhibition or room adornment, is judicious thinning out of super- 
abundant buds. The ideal sweet-pea flower stem must be long and 
plump, and it should carry three or more blooms. This is impossible 
if the plants are permitted to bear an undue strain. Therefore the 
operation known as the removal of laterals is recommended, and 
the method of performing it is shown in the diagram which appears 
on the previous page. 

Next comes the important question of feeding the plants. Now 
it is obvious that, like that of the rose, the roots of the sweet-pea 
during the flowering season have to bear a tremendous strain, 
and that, therefore, they need all the stimulus in the way of feeding 
that can safely be applied. I say safely, because there is sometimes 
a temptation to go to extremes. Many a promising batch of sweet- 
peas has failed dismally because the cultivator has made a chemical 
rubbish heap of his sweet -pea plot. 

Everything depends on the condition of the soil. If it has been 
well trenched and supplied with natural manures in the winter 
months, sweet-peas will thrive, and they will require little for 
their stimulus, and that only in weak doses, to bring them to 
perfection. One of the most effective ways of keeping the plants 
in a healthy, growing condition is to mulch the surface of the soil 
round the roots with a layer of well-rotted manure, as depicted 
in Figure 1 of the diagram, which appears on Page 179. Especially 
is this desirable if the haulm is weakly and the soil is light. In 
heavy soils the application of thick layers of farmyard manure 
may have deleterious effects, the chief of which is the exclusion of 
air. On such soils more good would be done by frequent applica- 
tions in weak doses of liquid manure — say, once a week — taking 
care that the soil is in a moist condition before it is applied. 

The beginner will be well advised to be chary of the use of 
chemical manures of which he does not understand either the 
constituents or their properties at all times, but especially in 
association with the cultivation of sweet-peas. For example, he 
may have read somewhere that superphosphate of lime is an ex- 
cellent stimulant. So it is, but if it be applied in excessive quan- 
tities, either in the powdered state or in solution, it will do more 
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harm than good ; indeed if constantly brought in contact with the 
haulm it will speedily kill the plants. If used in the powdered state 
the quantity should not be more than two ounces per yard run 
of row, placed four inches away from the plants. It should be 
scattered evenly on both sides of the row, and then be watered 
in with clear water through a fine-rosed can. No powder should be 
allowed to touch the haulm, otherwise it will burn it. The same 
fertiliser can be applied in solution. One ounce should be thor- 
oughly dissolved in a gallon of water and poured along each side 
of the row, care being taken in this case also not to allow the liquid 
to touch the plants. 

One of the best liquid fertilisers for sweet-peas is undoubtedly 
clear soot water. This helps to intensify the purity and brightness 
of colour of the flowers. Other liquid manures may be made thus : 
guano, 1 lb. in twenty gallons of water ; sulphate of potash, 1 oz. 
to each gallon of water ; sulphate of ammonia, 1 lb. to thirty-six 
gallons of water ; and nitrate of soda, \ oz. to each gallon of water. 
All these are excellent if not used to excess, and they are most 
effective if applied in rotation, varying each kind weekly after 
the flower buds have begun to appear. 

One is often asked whether sweet -peas should be watered in dry 
weather. The answer is an undoubted “Yes.” It is essential, 
however, to water in the right way. Soft water, when it can be 
procured, is always preferable to tap-water ; where it is not avail- 
able, it is a wise plan to fill a bath with tap-water and expose it 
to the air for some hours before using it. When tap-water is brought 
through a hose direct to the plants, care should be taken to avoid 
directing the stream against the bases of the plants, which in hot 
weather may suffer a chill, the consequence of which would be a 
serious check to their well-being. 

An excellent system of applying water to the roots is to form 
drills about nine inches from the base of the plants on either side 
of the row, and into these pour the water, filling and refilling again 
and again until an adequate supply of moisture has percolated 
well beneath the roots. 
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A Dangerous Pest 

Amateur gardeners are often as much puzzled to discover the 
cause as they are distressed by the sudden collapse of carnations 
and sweet-peas. In the case of carnations they may blame the 
florist for supplying them, as they suppose, with inferior plants, 
and in the case of sweet-peas they will probably condemn the 
seedsman for selling them inferior seed. 

But a little underground investigation will speedily convince 
them that the fault is not that of the florist or the seedsman. 
The enemy that has wrought this evil work is none other than the 
wireworm, of which every gardener has heard, but which not every 
gardener is able to identify even when he sees it. The wireworm 
is an insidious and a dangerous foe, and he is prone to be extremely 
active at this season of the year. 

So that the inexperienced amateur may have no further doubt 
about the shape and the habits of the wireworm, I have had the 
diagram which appears on Page 183 prepared. The wireworm is 
the larva, or grub, of the click beetle. It is greyish in colour and 
has a black head and six legs, and a sucker foot at the tail. These 
distinguishing features differentiate it from the false wireworms, 
the centipedes and millepedes with long sinuous brown bodies 
which are only too often mistaken for the true wireworm. 

In the first year of its existence the grub is comparatively in- 
active ; in the second year it begins its deadly work by attacking 
impartially the roots and stems of almost every variety of garden 
and field plant, and it continues its destructive operations for 
from three to five years. 

It will therefore be realised how important it is to attack it as 
soon as its presence is detected. And by far the most certain 
method is that depicted in the diagram. This is to procure pieces 
of young carrots, fix them with a skewer, bury them in the vicinity 
of infested plants, and at the end of a day or two lift them and 
destroy the enemy, which has been attracted, probably in large 
numbers, by the bait. 



Diagram 33. — THE WIREWORM AND HOW TO TRAP IT. 

Fig. 1. The click beetle with wings expanded. Fig. 2. The wireworm 
larvae of the click beetle. Fig. 3. Young pea seedling attacked — note the 
paralysed root. Fig. 4. Young potato attacked. Fig. 5. The trap — a cut 
carrot. Fig. 6. The traps set. Fig. 7. Examining the traps about two 
days after. 
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The click beetle, or skip-jack, as it is sometimes called, makes its 
appearance as a rule early in August, though I have already found 
a few specimens on the foliage of dahlias and roses even at this 
early stage of the season. The skip-jack is so called because of the 
skip, or jump, it gives when placed on its back. The same operation 
causes it to make a sharp clicking sound with its tongue, hence its 
other name, the click beetle. The beetle itself does little harm, but 
no mercy should be shown to the grub, which should be destroyed 
at sight wherever it may be found. 

Onions in dry Soil 

The diagram printed on Page 185 affords a useful hint to the 
cultivator of onions. In dry weather onions often experience 
difficulty in forming their bulbs satisfactorily. Unless measures 
are adopted to assist them the plants will probably produce an 
excess of top growth, and the bulb will be diminutive and poor 
in quality. The plan to follow is shown in Figure 2. Run the 
fingers round the bulb, scoop away the soil, and thus release the 
bulb as indicated. The effect will be immediate; the bulb will 
begin to plump out, and will continue to expand satisfactorily. 




Diagram 34— A HINT ABOUT ONIONS. 

Fig. I. A plant unable to bulb well owing to the dry soil. Unaided it 
would probably run to an excess of top growth. Fig. 2. Run the fingers round 
the bulb and release it as indicated. Fig. 3. The result. 


JULY 

The First Week-End 

Culture of the Delphinium 

T HE arrival of July heralds the climax of the year in the 
garden. The rain may perhaps be pattering down in 
wholesome showers, and the trees and shrubs swaying 
backwards and forwards beneath the onslaught of half-a-gale. 
But we gardeners are not distressed thereat. We are, indeed, a 
selfish race, for while we sometimes deride the discomfort of our 
fellows, we rejoice with light hearts as we watch the thirsty soil 
drink up and absorb the warm rain as it descends in generous 
abundance. 

Nor do sharp, sudden gusts of wind disturb our equanimity un- 
duly. We prepared for them, since we knew they would come 
sooner or later to put to a severe test the ingenuity with which 
we had performed the twin operations of staking and tying. 

The showers are over, and the sun shines again, and as we 
wander down the gravel path we glance anxiously from plant to 
plant lest perchance the buffeting wind has wrought any damage. 
Happily, all is well save for a loosened tie, or perhaps a swaying 
truss of bloom which looks as though it might snap when the next 
gust of wind arrives. For security’s sake we use the piece of bast 
which is never absent from the coat pocket, tie the top of the stem 
firmly to the stake, and pass on, repeating the operation wherever it 
may be necessary. 

What a blaze of colour confronts the gardener as he wanders 
from end to end of his domain ! The dominant hue in the border 
of hardy perennials in this delectable month is, or should be, that 
provided by the glorious blue of the delphinium or larkspur. A 
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perennial border without the larkspur is unthinkable. The enter- 
prising florist has decreed that we shall have delphiniums of many 
hues, from blush-pink to darkest purple. There is an infinite variety 
to choose from, but the wise gardener is he who pins his faith to 
blue — in gradations of shades if he pleases — but pure blue for 
preference. We cannot have too much blue in the garden at this 
period of the year. It relieves the garishness of golden calceo- 
larias and the flaming reds and pinks of geraniums. 

In a normal year the lofty stems of the delphinium should 
dominate the border until August be far spent, but if dry 
weather prevail the flowering season may be brief. 

How can this calamity — for disaster it is — be averted ? Pro- 
vided the choice of situation and soil has been a suitable one, only 
in two ways : by watching carefully that at no time do the plants 
suffer from lack of moisture at the roots, and by taking care that 
so soon as the flowers begin to fade, and seed-pods show signs of 
forming, the flowering stems are cut back almost to their bases. 
Copious supplies of water will ensure a satisfactory crop of flowers 
during July ; cutting back in the manner suggested will render it 
tolerably certain that a second display of bloom — not so fine 
perhaps as the first, but beautiful enough to be welcomed late in 
the season — will be forthcoming during August, and possibly 
well into September. 

The delphinium, it should never be forgotten, demands gener- 
ous culture. It is no weakling that can only thrive in fine soil 
with little body in it. Give it a stiff, unctuous loam which is not 
altogether devoid of clay, and its powerful bulb-like roots will 
strike down and find nearly all the nourishment they require, 
practically unassisted. But not quite all. The soil must before 
planting be well manured with rich farmyard or stable refuse. 
Set out to treat your delphiniums as you would treat your choicest 
roses, and you will have no cause to regret the care and trouble 
involved. 

It is a good plan early in May to provide a mulch for the surface 
of the soil immediately surrounding the stems. This, besides 
providing additional nourishment, will help to conserve the 
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moisture in the soil. Thenceforward, if the season be dry, water 
copiously, and the resultant flowering spikes will surprise you by 
their vigour and their beauty. 

Delphiniums are best planted in the autumn — October or 
November are suitable months. Have the soil deeply dug and 
manured — as suggested — and then plant in groups. A delphinium 
is an object for admiration anywhere, but an isolated specimen 
cannot be compared in beauty and effectiveness with a massed 
group. Therefore, wherever it is possible and space permits, 
plant in masses. The roots of the delphinium do not spread later- 
ally in the soil to the same extent as those of phloxes, Michaelmas 
daisies, or rudbeckias; they nevertheless soon occupy enough 
space to make it necessary to plant them a yard apart in well- 
nourished soil. In lighter ground a distance of two feet between 
the plants will provide ample room. The delphinium is perfectly 
hardy and requires no protection even in the severest winter. 

Once planted, the delphinium should remain undisturbed for 
at least three years. By this time the individual clumps will have 
become so large as to demand division and replanting. This opera- 
tion is best performed in early spring when new growth has started. 
Root action will then be vigorous, and the newly formed plants 
will speedily settle down in their new quarters. The increasing 
warmth of the soil will aid fresh root formation, and the plants will 
go ahead almost without a check. 

Enough, I feel confident, has been said about the merits of the 
delphinium to fire the ambition of most garden lovers to in- 
clude this glorious plant in their collections. Many amateurs may 
possibly be deterred by the initial cost of the plants. If you want 
the latest achievements of the florist you will, of course, have to 
pay dearly for them. Some of the newest specimens cost a guinea 
a plant. But this is not the normal price of the delphinium which 
has been some time in commerce. Excellent specimens may be 
obtained in the autumn at prices ranging from 4d. to Is. each. 

I should like to suggest, however, that there is an even cheaper 
method of forming a capital selection. This is, that you should 
raise your own plants from seed. Any florist of repute will sell 




Diagram 35. — DELPHINIUMS FROM SEED. 

Fig. 1. Make a shallow drill and sow. Fig. 2. The row of seedlings. 
Fig. 3. Seedlings transplanted. Fig. 4. Sturdy clumps may be expected by 
November, when (Fig. 5) they may be planted out in a suitable position. 
Fig. 6. Plants require to be neatly staked and tied. 
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you a packet of sound mixed seed, representing quite a large 
number of splendid varieties, light and dark, single and double, 
for the small sum of sixpence. All that is necessary is that a 
little care and trouble should be taken in sowing the seed and in 
the after care of the plants to ensure the production of a collec- 
tion which will afford you abundant pleasure in the years to 
come. 

Now is the time to sow the seed. Many of the plants thus raised 
will bloom in the following year ; others may not flower until the 
succeeding season, though they will probably be all the stronger 
in constitution in consequence. The diagram printed on Page 189 
shows clearly the mode of procedure. Mark out a small reserve 
bed, break up the soil, and make it fine on the surface. Next form 
shallow drills three or four inches apart, and sow the seed thinly, 
covering it lightly with fine soil. Water in well, and wait patiently 
for the appearance of the seedlings. As soon as the young plants 
are large enough to handle, thin them out and transplant into 
rows nine inches apart, leaving six or eight inches between the 
seedlings. 

Here, with constant attention to watering, the plants will 
thrive, and will make excellent sturdy specimens by November. 
They can then be transplanted to their flowering quarters, either 
in rows at the back of a border or in clumps of three or four. In 
the spring, if slugs are troublesome, it will be necessary to dust the 
surrounding soil with lime and soot, or the enemy may be trapped 
by placing brewer’s grains on the surface. 

The Canterbury Bell 

Let us next consider another occupant of the herbaceous border, 
which at this period of the season should be furnishing a sumptu- 
ous harvest of bloom — I mean the familiar Canterbury bell. It is 
very easy to despise it and to neglect it altogether on the score 
that it is an old-fashioned flower. But it is just as easy, by the 
expenditure of a few pence, to purchase a packet of good seed, to 
sow it at the right time, and to have in the height of the summer 
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a display of Canterbury bells which will afford almost as much 
satisfaction and delight as the finest group of roses ever grown. 

There need not be many plants of this delightful flower in the 
herbaceous border — three or four dozen all told — but in June and 
July they will provide a veritable riot of colour — in creamy-white, 
rose, light blue, dark blue, purple and lilac. They are perfectly 
beautiful in form, with their pyramids of elegant, slightly drooping 
bells, and the size of the flowers passes belief. And there is this 
further satisfaction to be derived from their present glorious 
appearance — one knows that with a little care in removing spent 
flowers the display of bloom can be prolonged for many weeks 
longer, and that the Canterbury bells will be in flower when many 
a quick-growing annual has had its day and ceased to be. 

I have such a batch of Canterbury bells in mind as I write; 
it was one that flourished in my own garden a few seasons ago. 
It came from an odd packet of seed that I picked up while making 
the round of a flower show. Its purchase involved the expenditure 
of half-a-crown, and I confess that my extravagance appalled me 
for the moment. But I hid the packet away in my little seed-box, 
and forgot all about it until the beginning of the succeeding July. 

An examination of the lettered type on the outside cover read 
thus: “ Campanula medium calycanthema (Canterbury bells), 
mixed colours ; sow in spring or early summer.” So along with a 
few other packets of biennials and perennials I sowed the seed in 
a cold frame. The soil was made fine by digging and raking, and 
the seed was sown in drills six inches apart. The frame was in a 
fairly shady situation. Great care, however, had to be taken in the 
dry heat of that summer to keep the surface of the soil moist. 
After a week or two the seedlings showed themselves, and as soon 
as they were large enough they were thinned out to two inches 
apart. 

Growth during the early stages was, as is always the case with 
biennials, extremely slow, but by the beginning of August the 
young plants, then a couple of inches high, were ready for trans- 
planting into a small nursery bed. Herein they were planted in 
rows nine inches apart, each plant being six inches from its neigh- 
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hours on either side, and they thrived steadily until October. Some 
of them, sturdy plants six inches tall, were then placed in the 
mixed border in groups and as single specimens ; others were 
allowed to remain in the nursery bed all the winter, and were not 
transplanted until March. 

About the middle of June they began to flower, and, helped 
by the rains of early summer, they developed with astonishing 
rapidity, until there was not one that did not lift aloft a tower of 
most beautiful nodding bells. 

As soon as the first crop of flowers showed signs of fading the 
stems were cut down with a sharp pair of scissors, a supply of 
liquid manure was provided for the roots, and second and third 
displays, little inferior to the first, were produced. 

A large proportion of the flowers were of the double, or cup-and- 
saucer type, and though, as is always the case with such plants 
when raised from seed, some of the specimens were single, they 
were none the less delightful on that account. Indeed, by many 
people the single types are preferred to the double, but, what- 
ever the shape, the colouring is always superb and the habit 
excellent. 

More use ought to be made of the Canterbury bell as a plant for 
pot culture in the greenhouse. If when planting out in October 
a few of the stronger plants are reserved they may be placed in 
seven-inch pots filled with a compost of rich loamy soil. They 
should then be stood in a sunny cold frame and be allowed plenty 
of air on suitable days throughout the winter. 

Early in the spring they will begin to throw up flowering stems. 
This is the signal for their removal to a cold greenhouse. They do 
not require heat — any attempt to force them would prove fatal. 
The sun as it increases in power will bring them on rapidly enough, 
and, indeed, two months before the usual flowering time in the 
open the pot plants will supply a fine display of bloom. The only 
other points in cultivation to bear in mind are that the pots be 
well drained and that when the flower-buds begin to appear the 
plants be fed occasionally with clear soot-water. 
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Biennials arid Perennials from Seed 

Other biennials and perennials that may be sown now and 
receive the same outdoor treatment as Canterbury bells are mem- 
bers of the great Campanula family, including the Carpatica 
varieties for rock work, the persicifolias (blue, alba plena and 
Moerheimii), and Trachelium, blue and white — the latter a double 
form. 

Other sowings should include Alstroemeria Chilensis, the Chilian 
herb lily, which is quite hardy ; Alyssum Saxatile compactum, the 
yellow rock madwort ; anemones, antirrhinums, aquilegias (colum- 
bines), arabis (rock cress), asters (Michaelmas daisies), aubrietias 
(purple rock cress), polyanthuses, double daisies (Beilis perennis), 
cerastiums (white rock foliage), Shasta daisies (Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum). Coreopsis grandiflora (one of the best border 
flowers for cutting in existence), Sweet Williams and other mem- 
bers of the great dianthus family, foxgloves (Digitalis purpurea), 
eremurus, gaillardias, geums, heucheras, perennial candytufts, 
tritomas, perennial lupins, forget-me-nots (myosotis), evening 
primroses (oenothera), pentstemons, perennial phloxes, primroses, 
pyrethrums, scabious (Caucasian), solidagos (golden rods), and 
violas and pansies. 

This does not by any means exhaust the list, but it may help 
the reader to make his own choice and to realise what may be 
accomplished by following Nature’s own method of replenishing 
the garden. In the earliest stages very little room is required. 
The seeds of all the flowers mentioned may be sown first of all in 
boxes of fine soil, and with a little care and attention in regard to 
watering they will make excellent progress until 'room can be 
found for them in a nursery bed — say in a spot which has been 
cleared of early peas or in a shady patch at the end of the long 
border — where they will continue to thrive until the time comes 
for planting them in their permanent flowering quarters. 
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The Second Week-End 

Hollyhocks 

T HE lower buds of the stately hollyhocks that stand like 
sentinels at the back of the herbaceous border are just 
beginning to show colour, and before many days have 
passed these ever-popular denizens of the amateur’s garden will 
be at the zenith of their beauty. 

The reasons for the popularity of the hollyhock are not far to 
seek. In the first place, it is a perennial, and in mild districts is 
perfectly hardy. The next point in its favour is its ease of culture ; 
provided the soil be not impoverished by too long neglect, the 
hollyhock will thrive almost riotously in any ordinary garden 
soil ; and, lastly, the methods of raising plants from seed are so 
simple that the merest tyro in the art of gardening can carry 
them out with every prospect of success. 

But though its cultivation does not present any insurmountable 
difficulties to the beginner, the hollyhock at its best makes so 
splendid a display in the garden in July and August that it 
deserves better and more carefully considered treatment than is 
sometimes meted out to it. 

Before considering some suggestions with regard to seed sowing 
and the subsequent stages of the plant’s growth, it may perhaps 
be well to emphasise a few of the immediate requirements of grow- 
ing and thoroughly established plants. The diagram printed on 
Page 195 will explain what is necessary. 

First, with regard to staking and tying. It must be remembered 
that in a favourable season some varieties attain a height of 
12 feet or 14 feet. Therefore the stake with which it is intended 
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Diagram 36.-HOW TO GROW FINE HOLLYHOCKS. 

Fig. 1. Hollyhocks require a tall stout stake. Fig. 2. Consequence of 
a short stake and a high wind. Fig. 3. Top removed and buds thinned. 
Fig. 4. Result : larger flowers. 
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to support the plant should be not only strong, but long enough 
to prevent the disaster depicted in Figure 2 of the diagram. In this 
case, a short stake and a high wind have completed the ruin of 
the hollyhock, at any rate for the current season. The mishap can 
be avoided with certainty by the exercise of a little forethought 
and the provision of a sufficiently stout and lengthy stake. 

Figures 3 and 4 illustrate the methods that may be followed 
if particularly large specimen flowers are desired — such, for ex- 
ample, as are required for exhibition purposes. As soon as the buds 
have formed along the whole length of the stem, the top should be 
cut off with a sharp knife, and each alternate bud be pinched out. 
This will concentrate all the strength of the plant in the buds that 
are allowed to remain, and the effect will be seen in an array of fine 
large flowers which will form a perfect pillar of colour. 

So eager is the hollyhock to propagate its species that at 
this season of the year many offshoots will be found pushing 
their way through the soil. Their removal will further aid the 
development of the plant by confining all its strength to one 
stem. 

The hollyhock, as a merely cursory glance at a fully developed 
plant will show, produces a large amount of vegetable tissue 
within a very brief period, and this fact conveys a hint to the culti- 
vator, which he should not be slow to follow. This is that the 
treatment of the plant should be exceptionally liberal. Even 
plants that have been placed in soil that was enriched with manure 
either in the autumn or the spring will now derive great benefit 
if a few inches of decayed manure — preferably cow manure if it 
can be secured — are placed round the stems, with a saucer-like 
hollow in the centre of the mulch to retain water. Frequent 
watering in dry weather is essential, while the enrichment of the 
soil can be assisted further by the application of liquid manure 
once or twice a week. 

The effect of this generous treatment will be immediately ap- 
parent in the increasing vigour and healthiness of the hollyhock 
and in the size and rich colouring of the flowers. It involves the 
bringing into play of a little extra care and attention, but the 
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reward which will follow will be ample recompense for the effort 
involved. 

As I have already indicated, the raising of hollyhocks from seed 
is a comparatively simple matter, and the present is a favourable 
time to set about the task, especially where the cultivator is 
not the possessor of a warm greenhouse. The first essential is to 
procure good seed, and in these days of specialisation and skilled 
hybridisation this is not a difficult matter. The best strains, which 
can be obtained from any reputable seedsman, may be relied on to 
produce in the first season a large proportion of perfectly formed 
double flowers, imposing in colour, size and substance. The colours 
range through white to pink, flesh, peach, red, crimson, purple, 
and deep purple almost to black. 

A very small packet of seed will provide enough plants to 
stock a fair-sized garden, and for this reason it is true economy in 
the end to buy the smallest possible quantity and to pay a good 
price for it. It should be sown in a bed of well-tilled soil on a 
south border in deep drills twelve inches apart. Sow sparingly, 
and thin out as soon as the plants are large enough to handle ; 
four to six inches apart will be found a convenient distance to 
leave them. 

The soil will require to be kept moist, and the subsequent treat- 
ment until autumn arrives will consist of nothing more than a 
frequent hoeing between the rows, so as to keep down weeds and 
maintain a healthy growth. 

In October it will be necessary to lift the plants, transfer them 
to deep boxes nearly filled with loamy soil, and place them in a 
cold frame for the winter. Here they should be allowed to remain 
untouched, save for a very occasional watering, until April, when 
they can be transferred to their flowering quarters at the back of 
the border. 

Another method generally followed by the owners of warm 
greenhouses is to raise a batch or two of seedlings in pots or pans 
from seed sown about the middle of January. The soil for seed 
sowing should not be rich, and the seeds should be buried an 
inch apart and half-an-inch deep. As soon as the seedlings can be 
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handled they must be transferred into boxes of rich loamy soil 
with which some well-rotted manure has been mixed. A few weeks 
later they will, if grown on steadily, be ready for placing singly 
in three-and-a-half-inch pots. By the middle of March they should 
be transferred to a cold frame to harden off, so as to be ready 
for planting out in April. Plants thus raised in heat in January 
will flower the same season. 

It will be found that hollyhocks raised from seed are much less 
liable to attack by the dreaded hollyhock disease, Puccinia malva 
cearum, than are plants propagated by division of old roots. But 
even with the utmost care in the endeavour to raise healthy stock 
the “rust” sometimes makes its appearance, and if unchecked it 
will speedily destroy the foliage and spoil the beauty of the plants. 
A useful preventive is to give the plants a few waterings with a 
solution of nitrate of soda — a quarter of an ounce to the gallon — 
when the flower buds make their appearance. Another method is 
to dust infected leaves with lime and sulphur. When a plant is 
badly attacked there is nothing for it but to pull it up and burn 
it without further delay. 

Border Carnations 

The value of the carnation as a border plant is not always appre- 
ciated by amateur gardeners so highly as it ought to be. They go 
to flower shows and see new and choice varieties of the Malmaison 
and perpetual carnation staged to perfection in serried rows, and 
they despair of ever being able to emulate the triumphs of the pro- 
fessional grower. But it may very well be asked, Why try ? The be- 
ginner possesses neither the knowledge nor the skill to enable him 
to attain to such horticultural heights, but, more important than 
all, he has neither the appliances nor the time for the efficient 
cultivation of such garden luxuries. 

This is not to argue, however, that he should deprive himself of 
the inestimable pleasure of growing carnations (of the right sort), 
nor does it mean that he cannot by the exercise of care and 
patience succeed in growing them well. The carnation — and when 
I refer to the carnation in this article I mean the variety which can 
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be grown out of doors in ordinary beds and borders, without the 
aid of artificial warmth or glass — is a most accommodating 
plant. With proper cultivation it will bloom prodigiously in town 
and city gardens, despite the presence of grime, smoke and soot — 
in just the places, indeed, in which the more delicate rose would 
decline to put on her daintiest summer attire. The border variety 
is essentially a hardy plant, which will stand a great deal of frost 
with impunity (damp is a much more dangerous enemy) ; it is not 
particular as to soil, provided it is not too heavily laden with clay 
and the drainage is efficient ; and it is not more difficult to grow 
than the average herbaceous plant, provided a few simple rules 
(which I shall detail later) are observed. 

But first of all, for the very good reason that one ought always 
to bear in mind the economical management of a small garden, 
let us consider the problem how best to make a start with the 
brightest prospect of success. Now, it is a common practice in 
orthodox text-books to suggest to the beginner that he should 
purchase young plants raised by the florist either in the autumn 
or the spring, set them in the places reserved for them, attend 
to staking and tying, and await the result with what confidence 
one may muster. But this is an expensive business. The florist will 
charge you from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a dozen for the most ordinary 
varieties, and the chances are that among these you will find some 
failures and one or two extremely inferior kinds. 

There is, however, a better and far more economical way. It will 
involve a considerable amount of trouble and patience on the 
part of the beginner, but it is Nature’s method of making a garden, 
and it is the one which affords most satisfaction to the cultivator 
himself. I mean the raising of one’s own border carnations from 
seed. A packet of good seed, saved from really sound and well- 
tried varieties, can be purchased for a shilling, and for the ex- 
penditure of this sum (plus your own labour) you will probably 
be able to raise three or four dozen plants, some of which may be 
real “treasures,” and all of which will afford added pleasure and 
satisfaction, if only because they are the product of your own 
industry and skill. 
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The month of July is the ideal time for getting to work. Buy the 
seed at once, insist on having the best (for it is folly to experiment 
with seed of inferior quality), and sow it without delay. Some of 
the text-books may suggest that it is too late to hope for any 
satisfactory result from seed sown at the beginning of July. It 
is nothing of the kind. Some of the greatest growers sow their 
trial seeds during the first week of July, and in a year’s time the 
resultant plants, all grown and wintered out of doors, are laden 
with gorgeous bloom. 

The diagram which appears on Page 201 indicates the pro- 
cedure to be adopted. The seed may be sown either in pans, pots 
or boxes, as may be most convenient, though I have a preference 
for the orthodox seed pan as being both cleaner and easier to 
manipulate. In any event, attend well to the drainage. Crock the 
pot, pan or box, and place some rough siftings of soil, preferably 
those from fibrous loam, over the broken pieces of crock ; then 
nearly fill the receptacle with a mixture of three parts loam to 
two of leaf -mould and a good sprinkling of rough pebbly sand. 
Make the surface level and press it down smoothly with a flat 
piece of wood or the bottom of a flower pot, and all is in readiness 
for the seed. 

The seed needs to be sown very thinly — so sparingly that in 
no case do the seeds touch one another, otherwise the result will 
be overcrowding and waste. To avoid this it is an excellent plan 
to set the seeds in singly. This operation takes time, but it is 
time well spent. Be careful, once the seeds are in position, not to 
cover them too deeply. A sprinkling of light soil a third of an inch 
deep will be quite enough. 

Do not attempt to water overhead with an ordinary rosed 
watering-can, but stand the pans nearly up to the rims in 
a shallow bath of water. This will thoroughly saturate the 
soil without disturbing the seed, and it will obviate the 
necessity of any further watering for some time. As an aid to 
the conservation of moisture, and also to the quick germination 
of the seed, place sheets of glass over the pans. The latter 
should now be deposited in a cool, shady place, if possible in 



Diagram 37— THE BORDER CARNATION. 

Fig. I. Sow seed in pans in a frame. Fig. 2. Seedlings potted in three- 
inch pots. Fig. 3. Later transferred to five-inch pots. Fig. 4. Planted out 
in October. Fig. 5. Result next June and July. 
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a cold frame, in which they can be protected at the outset from 
hot sunshine. 

After a few weeks, and indeed as soon as the leaves of the 
seedlings touch each other, they must be pricked off carefully, so 
as not to damage the tiny roots, into boxes of fresh soil at a dis- 
tance from one another of an inch and a half; or they may be 
placed at once into three-inch pots. As they gain in vigour a 
further repotting will be required, this time into five-inch pots. 

It will now be necessary to watch the young plants carefully. 
They should still remain in the cold frame, be afforded plenty 
of air — coddling must be avoided at all costs, otherwise drawn 
and sickly specimens will be the result — and care will have to be 
taken to avoid overwatering. With this treatment sturdy plants 
with six or eight leaves will be forthcoming by the end of 
September, and they may then be planted out of doors in their 
flowering quarters. Or if there be no available room at the moment, 
the plants may be wintered in the frame and be planted out 
towards the end of March. 

The preparation of suitable outdoor quarters for border car- 
nations requires some amount of consideration. With regard to 
aspect it only needs to be said that the carnation is a sun-loving 
plant to place the matter beyond doubt. The great essential is 
to see that the drainage is good. Carnations will not thrive in a 
water-logged soil. It is, therefore, a good plan to have the bed or 
border raised well above the ordinary garden level. 

Any well-tilled garden soil will provide a suitable medium ; 
but if it has already borne heavy crops of flowers, it will be ad- 
visable to improve the top layers by incorporating a quantity of 
strong virgin loam — the top-spit from an old pasture-land for 
preference. With this should be mixed some old mortar rubbish. 
And at the same time, with a view to warding off attacks of wire- 
worm, the most persistent and dangerous enemy of the carnation, 
it is an excellent expedient to top-dress the soil with slaked lime 
and soot a week or two before planting, and to fork the dressing 
into the soil on the morning of the day on which the carnations 
are set out. 
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The young plants should be turned out of their small pots with 
as little disturbance of the roots as possible, only removing the 
drainage crocks, and spreading out the roots a little at the base. 
Firm planting is essential. It assists the roots to obtain a rapid 
hold of the soil, and in this way encourages quick growth and 
enables the plants to become well established before the rigours 
of the winter set in. In the case of any particularly tall specimens 
it may be necessary to stake and tie them at the time of planting 
rather than allow the wind to loosen their hold on the ground. 

Here, with ordinary attention, such as frequent hoeing and 
weeding in early spring, the plants will thrive, and in a year’s 
time you will be rewarded with a wealth of bloom that will both 
surprise and delight you. Some of the flowers will inevitably be 
singles. The plants from which they come, if they are not required, 
can be thrown away, but the majority most certainly will be 
splendid double varieties, and it is from these that a stock can 
be worked up by the ordinary method of propagation — namely, 
layering — as to which I shall have something to say in a sub- 
sequent chapter. 


Propagating Pinks 

Pinks, the twin sisters of carnations, have flowered profusely 
along the border’s edge during the past few weeks, but they are 
nearly over, and one cannot but regret that their season of fragrant 
beauty is so brief. All spent blooms should be regularly removed 
with a pair of scissors, so that the production of new shoots suit- 
able for cuttings and pipings may be accelerated. 

If left undisturbed, the pink will grow away vigorously in almost 
any kind of soil, and it will of itself increase with marvellous 
rapidity by reason of the network of roots which it throws out. 
But if room can be found for them one can hardly have too many 
pinks in the garden, and if it be desired to propagate a batch of 
cuttings for future use no better time for setting about the task 
could be found than during the remaining days of the present 
month. 
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The shoots from which new plants are to be obtained are gener- 
ally known in horticultural language as “pipings.” These are 
easily obtained from the new “ grass,” which makes its appearance 
simultaneously with the flowering season. The shoots to be 
selected should be firm and strong. Any that are soft and sappy 
should be avoided. They should be removed from the parent 
plant with a sharp knife, and be cut horizontally immediately 
beneath a joint, which will be found at that part of the stem 
where a pair of leaves clasps it. The cuttings should be trimmed 
by removing several pairs of leaves, and they are then ready for 
insertion in the ground. 

It is a good plan to choose a small bed in a shady part of the 
garden and thoroughly prepare it by deep digging and by the 
incorporation of some sharp sand with the surface soil. Drills 
nine inches apart, and three or four inches deep, are then drawn 
from one end of the bed to the other, and in the bottom of each is 
placed a layer of fine ashes. The use of ashes or sand is advised to 
prevent the accumulation of moisture at the base of the cuttings. 

The drills should then be closed with a rake, and the soil beaten 
or trodden down firmly. The bed is now ready for the reception of 
the cuttings, which should be dibbled into the ground with the 
aid of a blunt stick. An ordinary small flower stake will answer 
the purpose admirably. When inserting the cuttings care should 
be taken to see that their bases rest firmly on the bottom of the 
hole, and that each “ piping ” is made firm by pressing the soil 
hard with the fingers round the stem. Firm planting will be found 
to add considerably to the ease with which the cuttings will be 
induced to throw out roots. 

The cuttings will require an occasional watering in hot weather 
until they have become thoroughly established, but otherwise 
they will need very little attention, and may be left undisturbed 
until the following spring, when they may be transferred to their 
flowering quarters. 
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Strawberries 

T HE home-grown strawberry is so vastly superior to its 
market-garden rival, as much in regard to its aroma 
and flavour as to its freshness, that the wonder is that 
amateurs do not cultivate it more extensively than is certainly 
the case in the large majority of instances. 

Objection may be taken that to secure a crop worth the picking 
a strawberry plantation occupies more room than the owner of a 
small garden can spare, and I agree that there is something to be 
said for this point of view. But it can easily be overcome by the 
exercise of a little ingenuity. It is not necessary to devote a large 
section of the available garden space to the laying down of straw- 
berry plants. Why not try the experiment of growing them as 
edgings to the kitchen garden ? By adopting this plan you gain 
at least two advantages over other methods. The length of run 
can be considerable, and the fact that the plants are near the paths 
will facilitate easy attention to cultural details, and also facilitate 
the task of picking the fruit when it comes. 

I offer this suggestion because the most suitable season of the 
whole year for starting the cultivation of the most delicious of 
small fruits is at hand. It is during August that the most successful 
growers get to work, since early planting enables the plants to 
become perfectly established before winter sets in, so that they 
can build up a strong constitution which shall bear the strain of 
cropping during the following season. 

There is all the more reason for urgency in the undoubted fact 
that if planting be postponed until the autumn all hope of a 
205 
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crop in the following June will have to be abandoned. The amateur 
who wishes to experiment in strawberry culture must prepare 
his ground, order his rooted runners, and plant them out with as 
little delay as possible. 

With regard to the preparation of the soil, it is imperative that 
it be well and deeply dug at the outset, for once the plants are 
in position and have become established it is impossible to dis- 
turb the ground too drastically without damaging the crowns. 
Therefore shake off the lethargy induced by the hot weather, 
and dig the trenches deep, at the same time incorporating plenty 
of well-decayed farmyard manure in the bottom layer of each, 
and finishing off the work by working into the surface of the 
trenches a quantity of fine potting, peaty or leaf soil. As soon as 
the young roots come in contact with the rich fine soil they will 
thrive prodigiously and will speedily spread out in all directions. 

Next arises the problem, how to secure the plants ? Go to a 
reputable nurseryman, tell him you require a few dozen rooted 
strawberry runners, and insist that he deliver them in pots. If 
you are in doubt as to the variety or varieties you wish to grow 
ask for either of the following : — 

Bedford Champion. — A large, handsome, richly coloured 
mid-season fruit. 

Givon’s Late Prolific. — A valuable dark-crimson-skinned 
variety for the last crop. A vigorous and free cropper. 

Royal Sovereign. — A large and early variety, of good 
flavour. 

Noble. — A large early variety. 

The Laxton. — A large, handsome, oval fruit, having a good 
flavour. 

The strawberry season is far too short to suit most lovers of 
the fruit, but it can be prolonged by growing several varieties 
where space permits ; and the above selection will be found 
valuable in this respect. 

Having secured the plants, the next thing is to get them into 
the ground as speedily as possible. But before planting them it 
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will be found a good plan to tread lightly over the prepared 
ground, especially in dry weather,, so as to solidify it somewhat. 
This will prevent the heat from cracking the surface. 

When more than one row is to be grown it is necessary to have 
the rows two and a half feet apart, and in any case to allow at 
least fifteen inches to separate each individual plant. In appor- 
tioning these distances it must be remembered that the full 
efficient life of a strawberry plant is three years. In the first year 
the whole of the available space in a healthy bed will be occupied 
by the plants, and it will be wisest to allow the plants to remain 
for one fruiting season. Immediately after harvesting the crop each 
alternate plant in the rows should be cut out, leaving the bed to 
finish at two and a half feet apart in all directions. 

The planting must be done with a trowel or hand-fork, so that 
a proper station in which the roots can find room to spread can 
be formed for each plant, instead of cramping up the roots, as 
will inevitably be the case if the practice of dibbler planting is 
followed. 

If the weather be very dry an occasional watering will be neces- 
sary to give the plants a good start, but apart from this they 
will require little attention, save for an occasional light surface 
hoeing to keep weeds in check. No autumn mulch of manure will 
be needed. The plants will thrive better, become hardier, and 
produce better and more fruit if they be left fully exposed to 
frost and snow. 

Owners of strawberry plantations which have already produced 
crops of fruit for the season should now be busy increasing their 
stocks of suitable varieties. This is done by the process known as 
layering. Soon after fruiting is over a number of small pots are 
filled with rich, well-manured soil. These are placed in small holes 
in the soil just below the spot where the runner naturally rests. 
The runner is pegged down into the pot, and it will soon make 
roots. In three weeks or a month the runner can be detached 
from the parent and be planted straight away into a newly 
prepared bed or trench. 

Some amount of care, however, is required in selecting suitable 
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plants for layering. A plant which has run to foliage (see Figure 
1 of the diagram) will not produce satisfactory offspring. Choose 
rather an apparently weak plant for the purpose, and select the 
wiry runner rather than the plump and vigorous variety. 

The pot which is to contain the runner should be sunk a little 
below the surface of the soil (see Figure 5) so that moisture may 
be conserved as much as possible. 

A hint or two about established strawberry beds may be valu- 
able at the moment. They are often badly neglected after the 
fruiting season is over, and the result is a depleted crop in succeed- 
ing years. What is required is that any excess of foliage should be 
removed immediately, and that all runners not required for pro- 
pagating purposes be cut off. The chief cultural necessity is to 
throw all the strength of the plant into the new crowns which will 
produce next season’s crop of fruit. Therefore it is a good plan 
to have no runners in a strawberry bed by the time autumn 
arrives. 


Iiow to make Celery Trenches 

In the vegetable garden, the making of trenches for the recep- 
tion of young celery plants raised from seed sown in March 
should now be undertaken. Where there is plenty of room to 
spare the wise gardener has already made his preparations, and 
his seedlings for an early crop are in position. But in small gardens 
from which an effort is made to derive a succession of crops in 
regular rotation, the lack of space renders it necessary to wait. Thus 
it is often found a convenient plan to make celery trenches on 
the site from which a few rows of early potatoes have been dug, 
and the middle of July affords an excellent opportunity for carry- 
ing out the arrangement. 

The preparation of the trenches involves some amount of care, 
since it is upon attention to detail in this branch of celery culture 
that a good deal of the future success of the crop will depend. 
The diagram printed on Page 211 will suggest some of the methods 
that need to be followed. 



Diagram 38.— LAYERING STRAWBERRIES. 

Fig. 1. A plant run to foliage will not produce such fine offspring as, 
Fig. 2, an apparently weak one. Fig. 3. A wiry runner should be 
preferred to, Fig. 4, a vigorous plump runner. Fig. 5. Sink the pot to 
conserve moisture. Fig. 6. A suitable peg. 
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First of all make certain that you have plenty of room. For a 
pair of trenches a space of ground at least four feet wide will 
be necessary. Clear the soil of weeds, and then proceed to mark it 
out with a line, as indicated in Figure 1. 

The trenches should be dug to a depth of a foot or so, and be 
about fifteen inches wide for a single row of plants. It is, of course, 
essential that plenty of rich manure should be used in the pre- 
paration of the trenches, but the mistake that is often made of 
dumping a thick layer at the bottom should be avoided. The bottom 
of the trench must first of all be thoroughly broken up with a fork, 
and the manure be then mixed with the subsoil. 

When this has been done the trench should be filled in to 
within nine inches of the top with a deep layer of fine rich soil, 
into which the plants may be put in a regular line. It is a mistake 
to plant too closely ; good celery needs plenty of room. When 
planting see that it is done firmly, so as to induce a good root run, 
and also use a trowel, so that in their transit from the boxes to 
the trenches the roots may be disturbed as little as possible. It 
is, of course, better to plant celery, as it is to plant most other 
things, in moist, showery weather. 

The after treatment of celery planted in hot, dry weather con- 
sists first and foremost in preventing the young plants from flag- 
ging. Therefore constant attention must be paid to watering. 
This should be supplied both morning and evening in copious 
quantities, while if the plants be also syringed twice a day it will 
keep the leaves taut and firm, and will enable the roots to take a 
good hold of the soil. 

As soon as rooting is made apparent by the sturdy development 
of the plants, the need for manurial stimulants will become 
urgent. At the outset these may take the form of weak liquid 
manure water applied once a week, to be followed by dressings of 
one or other of the artificial manures in commerce at the present 
time. If applied in the dry state these concentrated fertilisers 
should be sprinkled lightly along the trenches, but only after the 
latter have been thoroughly soaked with water. Care must also be 
taken to keep artificial manures off the foliage, otherwise it may 




Diagram 39. -CELERY TRENCHES. 

Fig. 1. Marking out the site. Pig. 2. Trenches made. Pig. 3 - Trench 
filled and sturdy plant planted. Fig. 4. Plant with a trowel so as to prevent 
disturbing the roots. 
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be damaged. Another excellent stimulant is a weak solution of 
soot, diluted until it is the colour of weak tea. Soot scattered 
between the plants will ward off slugs. 

Under stimulus of this kind the plants will make rapid headway, 
and it will then be necessary from time to time to fill in the 
trenches with soil. The leaves of each plant should be gathered 
together, and held in an upright position while the earth is being 
packed round. 

This is the common method of earthing up celery, the object of 
which is to blanch the sticks. The operation is repeated at inter- 
vals of a week or ten days, until the soil is arranged in a conical 
fashion, with only the tips of the leaves visible above the ground. 

Another method is that known as the paper-collar system. Here 
a piece of brown paper, about twenty inches long and nine inches 
wide, is rolled loosely round the stems. Soil is then heaped lightly 
round the plants. The advantage claimed for this method is that 
it keeps the blanched sticks clean. Another plan is to bring into 
use small twelve-inch drain-pipes, and place them over the plants 
when they are fairly well advanced in growth. No soil is admitted 
inside the pipes, and in this way the sticks are kept clean, and the 
leaves are allowed to expand fully above the pipes and to maintain 
a vigorous, healthy growth. 

For the purposes of growing celery for exhibition these plans 
perhaps have something to recommend them, but for the ordi- 
nary gardener who grows his celery chiefly for culinary purposes 
the old method of earthing up cannot be excelled if it is carried 
out systematically and efficiently. 

The pests that attack celery are not very numerous, but they 
must be kept in check if successful culture is to be achieved. First 
and foremost is the celery fly, which makes it appearance in late 
spring. The fly is brownish in colour, with transparent wings 
marked with brown or rusty spots. It attacks the leaves and 
causes them to blister, and if the maggots be allowed to hatch 
out in large numbers the whole crop may be placed in peril. The 
best preventive is to encourage a healthy leaf growth by frequent 
hoeing and watering. Failing this, dusting with finely powdered 
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soot and lime or charcoal dust while the leaves are wet will be 
found efficacious. 

Celery-leaf spot is disease caused by a destructive parasite 
which produces brown blotches on the foliage, and effects much 
injury unless it can be eradicated. A spraying at intervals of a 
week with Bordeaux mixture, the basis of which is sulphate of 
copper and quicklime, will be found an almost certain preventive. 
Four ounces of sulphate of copper and two ounces of lime diluted 
in four gallons of water will make a serviceable wash. 

Runner Beans 

Runner beans, the seed of which was sown in May, have already 
climbed to the tops of the tall poles which are to support them 
through the summer. It is a mistake to allow the plant to extend 
its growth beyond the top of the stake. It is far better to cut it 
short near the topmost extremity. This will promote the pro- 
duction of side shoots lower down the stem, and will stimulate 
the formation of bean pods both in greater quantity and over a 
longer period. 

If the flowers are found to be dropping off, be sure that this 
is the signal that there is a lack of moisture at the roots. This 
defect should be remedied by frequent supplies of water, and the 
plants will receive further assistance if they be syringed occasion- 
ally after the heat of the day has subsided. 
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The Fourth Week-End 

Training the Fuchsia 

A WELL-GROWN, properly trained standard fuchsia is 
a possession of which any amateur gardener may well be 
proud. Yet how rarely does one see even a moderately 
good specimen in small gardens. Probably this is because such a 
specimen is somewhat expensive, and it is expensive because of 
the time and care that must be expended upon it by the florist 
before it has assumed its proper shape, and has attained to suitable 
dimensions. 

But there is no just cause or impediment why the beginner in 
gardening who possesses but a few fuchsias raised from cuttings 
earlier in the year — whether he raised them himself or purchased 
them from a florist for bedding-out purposes does not matter in 
the least — should not set to work at once to get them into shape, 
so that in future years they may take their places among the most 
treasured embellishments of garden or greenhouse. 

The first essential is to make a selection of one or two promising 
young plants, of a vigorous, free-flowering habit, and get them 
into training without delay. An ideal plant for the purpose is one 
growing in a three-inch pot, with a stem that is upright and per- 
fectly straight, and about eighteen inches high. If the pot is full 
of roots — and this can be ascertained by turning the pot over, 
plant downwards, and gently tapping the rim on the edge of the 
greenhouse bench, so that the ball of earth becomes loosened and 
can be easily examined — it will be advisable to transfer the plant 
at once into a four-and-a-half-inch pot. 

Here it may be useful to indicate the kind of soil in which 
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Diagram 40. — MAKING A STANDARD FUCHSIA. 

Fig. 1. A suitable plant to operate on. Fig. 2. Progressing in a three-inch 
pot ; remove all buds and side-shoots. Fig. 3. At rest next winter in a five- 
inch pot. Fig. 4. In spring allow a few eyes to throw out growths after 
pinching out the top. Remove any side-shoots. 
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fuchsias thrive best. The basis of the compost should be fibrous 
loam — the rather stiff light brown soil from the top-spit of a 
pasturage which requires some effort to pull to pieces — and smaller 
quantities of leaf-mould and decayed manure ; a sprinkling of 
some reputable artificial fertiliser will serve the purpose if ordinary 
farmyard manure is not available. These ingredients, with a small 
potful of coarse sand, should be thoroughly well mixed, but the 
mistake must not be made of sifting and fining the soil down as 
though one were going to sow the smallest of small seeds in it. 
It is better rather to leave it rough and somewhat lumpy. As time 
goes on, and repotting becomes necessary, a useful rule to observe 
is to have the soil more lumpy the larger the pot becomes. 

Having set the chosen specimen well on the way to quick and 
sturdy growth by repotting, all that remains to be done for the 
first season by way of special training is to keep all the side shoots 
which come from the axils of the leaves, as well as all flower 
buds, carefully picked off. This will induce the stem to make 
length, which is exactly what is required. Let the stem have its 
fling save that if it shows a tendency to bend or twist it must be 
kept straight and upright by tying it carefully to a perfectly 
rigid stake. And, above all, do not pinch out the top of the plant ; 
this will cause it to throw out side shoots, which is precisely what 
we want to prevent until the proper time arrives in the succeeding 
year. 

About the middle of September, if root formation has been 
satisfactory, it will be advisable to repot once again, this time into 
a 24-pot — that is to say, a pot 8| inches across the top and 8 
inches deep — bearing in mind as the repotting goes on the rule 
about keeping the soil rough. It is necessary to pot firmly, 
keeping the soil pressed down evenly round the outer edges of 
the old ball as the pot is gradually filled to within an inch of the 
brim. 

The amateur who owns a greenhouse will have no difficulty in 
wintering his fuchsia. He can place it away in a corner out of 
danger of frost, and if he gives it an occasional watering — say 
once a fortnight, so as to keep root action just alive, the plant 
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will remain in good condition, and will make rapid progress when 
next spring the important operations in regard to the training 
are carried out. The beginner without a greenhouse need not, 
however, despair. He can stow his fuchsias away in a cellar or 
frost-proof attic, and allow them to rest, save for a slight watering 
now and again during the winter, and he can turn them out into a 
sunny position in the open towards the end of April. 

Now comes the critical moment. If the plant has attained the 
desired height of, say, four feet, the chief object to be achieved 
at this point is to induce it to form a “ head,” that is, a series of 
branches emerging from the top of the stem, which in due time 
shall bear a burden of bloom. This is quite easy. All that needs 
to be done is to pinch out the top of the stem with the thumb and 
finger. If the roots are sufficiently active, the effect will soon be seen 
in a tendency not only to throw out shoots from the top, but also 
all the way down the stem. The side shoots must be removed as 
soon as they appear, otherwise the plant will be spoiled. The pur- 
pose is to throw all the strength of the plant into the new growths 
at the top of the stem. 

A little later on the new shoots formed at the top can be pinched 
back to the second or third joint to induce a spreading habit 
and produce a large head of bloom. 

At the end of May the plants that are required for outdoor 
decoration can be placed in position. Their most useful purpose 
is to form centre-pieces for carpet beds. It is not necessary to 
remove the plants from the pots. If the latter are large enough — 
ten inches is the ideal size — the roots will have plenty of room, and 
the plant can be kept in good condition by an alternate feeding 
with liquid manure and clear soot water about three times a 
week. Frequent syringing with clear, soft water will keep the 
foliage free from red spider and thrips, and will also tend to 
enhance the health of the plants. 

The best varieties for training as standards are Berlinder Kind, 
Madame Aubin, Royal Purple, President, and Rose of Castile. 
These are all strong and vigorous growers, and will respond 
readily to the treatment I have suggested. 
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Having mastered the principles of training the standard fuchsia, 
the amateur should next turn his attention to the pyramid — 
a form which many lovers of this favourite flower consider to be 
the most handsome. With careful training, magnificent specimens, 
six feet high, more than two and a half feet through, and all a 
mass of bloom from base to summit can be secured. 

The method of training is more elaborate than in the case of 
standards. Here, while keeping one central shoot growing steadily 
and without check by pinching, it is necessary to encourage the 
side shoots, allowing them to spread out more towards the base 
and pinching them back hard as they emerge from the top of 
the plant. To secure the desired shape it will be necessary to keep 
constant watch on the shoots. Any that appear to be growing 
too fast, and thereby robbing their neighbours of nourishment, 
must be checked. 

The form known as the bush is the commonest, as it is the easiest 
to train. When the stem is about four inches high the top must 
be pinched out, thus causing several side shoots to form. These 
in turn must be stopped when about the same length, and so on 
until the plant has attained the desired size. All that is now neces- 
sary is to tie the shoots neatly to a stake thrust into the centre 
of the plant. 

Fuchsias can, of course, be raised from seed, and a very inter- 
esting piece of gardening practice be tested. Pay a good price 
for a packet of seed — not less than a shilling — and you will secure 
an amazing variety of specimens, from which in future years you 
can propagate those that please you best. 

The month of July affords an excellent opportunity for starting 
the experiment, since no fire-heat is necessary to ensure germina- 
tion. The seed should be sown in pots or pans in light sandy soil, 
and be kept in a frame or cold greenhouse. As soon as the seedlings 
have formed a second pair of leaves they should be pricked off 
and placed in two-inch pots — still keeping them cool to ensure 
sturdy growth. As the plants gain in vigour they will require 
an occasional repotting until the time comes for their winter rest 
in a greenhouse from which frost can be excluded. When spring 
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arrives it will be necessary to decide the particular shape in which 
they are to be trained. 


Violas and Pansies 

The closing days of July will provide an excellent opportunity 
for the cultivator of the viola and the pansy to increase his stock 
of plants. He may do this in two ways — either by sowing seed in 
sandy soil in a cold frame or in shallow boxes, or by taking cuttings. 
If seed be sown now, and if it be of good quality, a splendid batch 
of young plants will be ready by the middle of October for planting 
out in their permanent quarters in readiness for the provision of a 
glorious display of bloom in the late spring and early summer of 
next year. When the seedlings have formed two pairs of leaves 
they should be pricked out and replanted in a prepared bed of fine 
soil in a shady position. Here, provided they are kept free from 
weeds, and are supplied with water as necessity requires, they may 
be left until planting-out time arrives. 

As soon as a period of dull, showery weather arrives the work 
of taking viola cuttings should be pressed forward. A simple 
method of propagation is to divide old clumps and replant the 
divisions with pieces of root attached in well-dug and sandy soil. 
For cuttings, the best pieces are those that are taken from the 
short, sturdy growths sent up from the base of the old plant. 
Hollow shoots detached from the centre of the established plant 
should never be used. They rarely “ strike,” and form enfeebled 
plants even when they do. The cuttings should be trimmed by 
the removal of the lower leaves, and a horizontal cut should then 
be made just below the lowest joint. 

As to the best place in which to put the cuttings, it will not be 
difficult to arrive at a decision if the natural preference of the 
plant for shade and moisture be borne in mind. If you have a 
cold frame and can spare space in it for a few dozen viola and 
pansy cuttings, put it in a cool shaded corner. This will save you 
a good deal of trouble in providing shading later on. It is a 
good plan to place the frame on a raised bed composed of finely 
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sifted soil and road grit. This compost should be pressed down 
firmly, and be edged with boards on all sides, so as to have the 
bed six inches above the ground-level. 

Next comes the work of inserting the cuttings, and the only 
implements required are a dibbler and a small tray of sharp sand. 
First draw parallel lines three inches apart from top to bottom of 
the bed, and along each line scatter a slight covering of sand. 
In drilling the hole to receive the cutting care must be taken to 
make it to the proper depth, so that the base of the cutting may 
rest firmly on the soil. The cuttings should be placed two inches 
apart. As each row is completed the proper label bearing the 
name of the variety should be placed in position. 

When the bed is full the frame should be placed over it, and the 
cuttings be supplied with a good soaking of water. The light 
must then be shut down, and kept closed for a few days. Shading 
should be supplied if it is required, and at the end of a fortnight 
the light may be raised and air admitted to the frame. Sturdy 
little plants will have formed by the beginning of October, and 
they may then be planted out in the beds and borders for flowering 
in the following spring and summer. 

The Perennial Phlox 

The prescriptive right of the phlox to a place of honour in 
the herbaceous border will assuredly not be denied by any lover 
of flowers who has seen perfect specimens of this splendid plant 
thriving in congenial soil and in suitable company. It is thoroughly 
at home among its peers — the delphinium, the hollyhock, the 
Michaelmas daisy, and the early flowering chrysanthemum — 
all of which plants bear a noble part in maintaining the glory 
of the hardy border long after summer days are over. But while 
all, thanks to the enterprise and skill of the florist, have been 
vastly improved and made available for the delectation of the 
average amateur gardener of limited means, there is no occupant 
of the herbaceous border about which this can be said with 
greater truth than the perennial phlox. 
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the perennial phlox 

A generation ago small, thin-petalled varieties, grown princi- 
pally in the gardens of the country cottager, were the sole repre- 
sentatives of the phlox, which has now become the magnificent 
plant, with its stout stems and great panicles of brilliant flowers, 
which we know to-day. 

As is the case with so many great families of flowering plants 
that come under the fostering care of the hybridist, the phlox, 
in the form in which our fathers and grandfathers knew it, bloomed 
only in July and August. It is now represented by three great 
sections which can be induced to bloom first in April, and be 
maintained in flower in other varieties until October, in company 
with the border chrysanthemum and the Michaelmas daisy. 

The first is the Alpine section, whose parent form is Phlox 
subulata. Most of its representatives belong to the dwarf, ever- 
green or trailing varieties. Growing to a height of about four 
inches, they bear graceful clusters of flowers in many beautiful 
shades of colour. No more welcome denizen of the rockery could 
be desired. The plants will, however, thrive equally well on a 
well-drained sunny sloping border ledge, providing they are not 
overshadowed by other plants. The best time to plant is in October 
or November, and in view of the spreading habits of the variety, 
it is well to allow them plenty of room. 

Among the best representatives of the subulata species may be 
mentioned Daisy Hill, rose with a dark centre ; The Bride, white 
with pink eye ; Little Dot, pale grey with dark blue eye ; G. F. 
Wilson, a delicate mauve ; Kathleen, blush-pink with rose eye ; 
and Brightness, rose-pink with carmine eye. 

The creeping phlox is known botanically as P. reptans, and it is, 
of course, eminently suitable for rockeries. A taller dwarf species 
is Phlox divaricata, whose flowers are mostly blue or lilac. All 
these species bloom from April onwards. They are quite easy of 
culture, provided the soil be loamy and be enriched by the addi- 
tion of a little peat. Division of roots may be made in March or 
April. The portions should be made as large as possible, so that 
a good section of roots and soil may be removed and transplanted. 
Another method of propagation is to cover the spreading shoots 
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with soil in spring, peg them down, and remove the newly rooted 
plants, which will thus be formed, during the succeeding autumn. 

Next we come to the herbaceous section, with which the majority 
of amateur gardeners are most familiar. This is divided into two 
classes — the early-flowering, known botanically as P. suffruticosa ; 
and the late-flowering (P. decussata). The first class flowers in 
June and July, and the second in August and September. Both 
species were first introduced from America, and both are absolutely 
hardy. Indeed, it is one of the chief merits of perennial phloxes 
that once they are planted and root action has fairly begun they 
demand no anxiety on the score of providing protection from 
frost — and this notwithstanding that the roots remain near the 
surface of the soil. 

The number of varieties now available is so great that I shall 
not attempt to give a catalogue. There are, however, a few special 
favourites which might well form the basis of a collection, and 
among these are : 

Early-Flowering. — Harry Veitch (creamy white, crimson 
centre), Maggie Forbes (white crimson centre), James 
Hunter (deep rose), Magnificence (rose-pink, crimson 
centre), Miss Lingard (white, lilac centre), Burns (rosy- 
violet), The Queen (delicate pink, deeper centre). 

Late -Flowering. — Amazone (white), Coquelicot (orange- 
scarlet), Dr Charcot (parma violet), Eclaireur (rich 
carmine-purple), Elizabeth Campbell (light salmon), 
Etna (coral-red), Flambeau (orange-scarlet), Iris (bright 
violet), Pantheon (salmon), Le Mahd (violet-purple), 
Louis Blanc (violet, dark centre), Mrs Oliver (rose-pink, 
white centre), Sieboldii (rich red, rose centre). 

If large panicles of bloom are desired it is essential to afford the 
perennial phlox generous culture. The ideal soil is a deep, rich, well- 
drained, fairly heavy loam, though the phlox will not resent it if 
chalk and lime are added at the appropriate seasons, in midwinter 
and early spring. Indeed, the roots appear to cling to the chalk 
and to thrive when it is present in the soil. Where for any reason 
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trenching is impossible — perhaps because the border is an old one 
and there is no desire to disturb its present occupants — then it is 
advisable to take out a deep hole, replace the old soil with new 
unctuous loam, with which plenty of manure has been incorpor- 
ated, and plant firmly. The best time for this operation is spring, 
and April is better than February or March. 

After growth has well started it is hardly possible to overfeed 
phloxes. They thrive best with plenty of moisture, and revel in 
frequent applications of liquid manure, which, however, should 
never be given when the soil is dry. These should follow rain or 
applications of clear water. 

The phlox produces its shoots in such number that the amateur 
gardener, pressed for time, may be tempted to neglect it, and to 
allow it to grow away undisturbed. But if satisfactory blooms are 
desired he must adopt the plan of thinning out the shoots, so 
that not more than four or five are left on each plant. In staking 
and tying adopt the method of placing at least three stakes 
round each plant so that the stems may be left free to develop 
naturally. Nothing is more distressing than to see a vigorous 
clump of phlox tied tightly round the waist and attached to 
a single stake. 

A good mulch of rich, well-rotted stable manure will be found 
very beneficial if applied now, while if it be desired to protect 
blooms for exhibition they should be provided with shading. 

46 Striking ” Geraniums Out of Doors 

There is a wide field of activity just now for the amateur who 
desires to increase a stock of favourite plants. Thus, while 
geraniums are at their best it may seem sacrilegious to suggest 
that any of their foliage should be dismantled. It is nevertheless 
true that there is no more reliable period of the season for securing 
cuttings and rooting them than the end of July or the beginning 
of August, and the advantage of striking the cuttings now is that 
it can be done without the aid of glass or artificial heat. The re- 
moval of a few superfluous shoots will not disfigure a vigorous 
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plant for long — indeed, it will stimulate it and encourage a longer 
period of blooming. 

All that is necessary is that a few pots or boxes should be filled 
with sandy soil, the shoots be trimmed carefully by cutting 
through them horizontally immediately beneath a joint, and that 
they be thrust into the soil so that the stems penetrate it to a 
depth of two or three inches. The boxes or pots can be left out 
of doors, and with an occasional watering root formation will be 
rapid. By the end of September, when it will be necessary to afford 
them protection, they will be sturdy thriving plants. Any that are 
required for greenhouse decoration can be housed at once ; the rest 
can be put by for use during the ensuing summer. 

There is also the spring-flowering garden to consider. It is pos- 
sible that you may have a few hardy auriculas in your garden. 
If you examine them you will find that they are now forming 
themselves into two or more main growths or divisions. By 
dividing now and replanting them you can increase your stock of 
plants considerably. Each main stem will be found to have a portion 
of root stem. The detachment of the offshoot should be made at 
the point where it issues from the main stem. Possibly some of the 
roots will be found to be rather long. Before replanting these 
should be shortened to about two and a half inches. The divisions 
can then be planted where they are intended to bloom next April 
and May. 

Similar divisions may be made of thriving clumps of polyan- 
thuses and daisies. In this case, however, more rough-and-ready 
methods may with safety be employed. The clumps should be dug 
up and then be divided into four divisions with a sharp table- 
knife before replanting. 

Defoliating Tomatoes 

The diagram printed on Page 225 affords some useful hints 
regarding the important operation of the defoliation of tomatoes, 
which should be undertaken without delay. This especially 
applies to tomatoes growing out of doors, which in a very hot 




Diagram 41. — THE DEFOLIATION OF TOMATOES. 

Fig. 1. Natural plant — fruit smothered. Fig. 2. Plant topped, side 
shoots removed, and foliage thinned and shortened. Fig. 3. Example of 
shortened foliage. Fig. 4. Shoots to be removed. 
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season, when greenhouses are like furnaces, will probably provide 
a more satisfactory crop than those raised under glass. 

If outdoor plants have received proper attention — that is to say, 
if they have not lacked for moisture at the roots, if the soil was 
well supplied with manure before they were planted, and if since 
the fruit has begun to form they have been fed regularly with 
weak liquid manure — they should be in a flourishing condition. 
But the one essential now is to direct all the energy of the plant 
into the production of fruit, and one of the most certain methods 
is that known as defoliation. 

First the top of the main stem of the plant is removed, and 
all superfluous leaves are taken off, until the plant assumes the 
guise shown in Figure 2. The remaining foliage should then be 
shortened as indicated in Figure 3, and henceforth all axillary 
shoots should be pinched out (see Figure 4). These drastic opera- 
tions will allow a free circulation of air, and will enable the fruit 
to ripen rapidly in such share of warm sunshine as the season may 
have in store. 



AUGUST 

The First Week-End 

“ Making Good ” 

W ITH the advent of August the gardener should begin 
to reap the full harvest of the forethought, care and 
hard work which he has lavished in pursuit of his 
favourite hobby during the preceding winter, spring and early 
summer. The period has now arrived when most of his cherished 
hopes have been realised. Beds and borders should be aflame with 
colour, and many of his choicest plants be in the fulness of their 
strength and beauty. 

Perhaps if he be specially fortunate his heart swells with justifi- 
able pride as he gazes upon a pageant of floral beauty ; as he 
remembers the glories of the roses that have passed and con- 
templates imaginatively those that are still to come ; as he con- 
gratulates himself upon the success of his sweet-peas, or watches 
with a confidence born of past triumphs the thickening, ripening 
stems and swelling buds of his chrysanthemums. 

But we are not all experts, and if a few among us take the flatter- 
ing unction to our souls that we know what’s what, and that we 
have probed the secret of successful horticulture, pride, even in 
such cases, is bound to have a fall. If we look around us we shall 
find at least a few chinks in our armour. We shall be confronted 
with not a few failures which will rise up to rebuke us, if not for our 
lack of knowledge, then for our neglect. 

With the garden at its zenith, then, the opportunity occurs for 
taking stock not only of our resources, but also of our deficiencies, 
and it provides us with a precious chance, which it would be folly 
to neglect, of 44 making good.” 
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Take a glance at your herbaceous border. Phlox, delphinium, 
hollyhock, rudbeckia, pyrethrum, peony, pink and gaillardia are 
all flowering or have flowered in rich profusion. Yes, but are you 
quite satisfied with the general effect ? Is the grouping perfect ? 
Was there not some careless planting which left some of your 
choicest blooms obscured by surrounding groups ? Is the colour 
effect all that you could wish ? Is there not a tendency towards 
patchiness ? Do you not find that blooms of a delicate tint present 
a washed-out and anaemic appearance when placed in proximity 
to others of more emphatic hues ? 

Possibly you are satisfied and fail to see any serious defects. If 
so, you are to be envied. But if, on the contrary, there is a lurking 
doubt in your mind, resolve it without delay by appealing for 
the advice of the best lady gardener you know. It has always been 
my experience that when the artistic arrangement of colours is in 
question the feminine instinct and taste are more to be relied on 
than are those of the mere male. Even if you are a misogynist, 
forget your dislike of the opposite sex for the time being and call 
in the aid of one of its representatives. 

The present juncture is, indeed, one in which you should be busy 
taking notes. In a few weeks 5 time, when the frost has done its 
deadly work and the border is almost bare, the gorgeous picture 
which it now presents will have faded from the mental retina, and 
you will be sorely tempted to leave things as they are rather than 
strive to realise the herbaceous border as it should be. Make a plan 
of the border as it is ; jotting down the colours, the height, and 
recording the habit of each group of plants. Then when autumn 
evenings arrive and you have time to plan your campaign for 
another season, you will have something definite on which to 
work and you can carry your schemes into effect at the first favour- 
able opportunity. Apply this plan of careful note-taking to all 
sections of your garden, and you will be surprised at the power to 
“ make good ” with which it will arm you. 

Take carnations for example. In a previous chapter I suggested 
that an easy way to raise a stock of the species which finds a place 
in the outdoor border was to sow a small quantity of seed in pots 
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or pans. If this advice be followed, my readers will find that these 
receptacles are now full of lusty young seedlings. 

These seedlings, reposing snugly in a cold frame in a shady 
comer of the garden, are now ready for pricking off into boxes four 
inches deep and filled with fine loamy soil, with which a quantity 
of leaf-mould and sand has been mixed. Each seedling should 
be carefully removed from the seed pan singly and transferred 
to the box at a distance from its neighbour of at least a couple 
of inches. 

There fully exposed to light and air the young plants will thrive. 
In the meantime a resting-place must be found for them for the 
winter. This may be either a prepared bed out of doors beneath a 
sheltering wall or fence, or a nice bed of loamy soil in a cold 
frame. At the end of September the plants will be six inches high ; 
they will have formed sturdy foliage and strong roots, and they 
can be transferred to the places prepared for them. Here they may 
be safely allowed to remain until March, when they will be ready 
for planting out in their flowering quarters. 

But it may be that some of my readers missed the opportunity 
thus afforded of raising a stock of border carnations in this simple 
and economical way. They perhaps already have a useful collection 
of carnations of good variety and habit, and they may prefer to 
adopt an old and well-tried method of propagating the plant. 
This is known as layering, and when a few simple rules have been 
mastered it is certainly as effective as any other. 

Moreover, the grower has this advantage over the raiser of 
stock by seed sowing — that by layering one can be certain of 
securing varieties exactly similar to the parent plant, while there 
is an element of uncertainty about plants raised from seed. How- 
ever carefully the seed may be selected, the resultant flowers are 
nothing less than a gamble until their colour and form are re- 
vealed. They may be doubles or singles, and you will never know 
what treasures are in store for you until they bloom. With layering 
there is certitude, and that is why the amateur gardener, like 
his professional brother, is well advised to adopt both methods of 
propagation. 
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As I have indicated, there are no inherent difficulties attached 
to the layering of carnations. The first essential is to choose plants 
which have well-developed, plump foliage— or grass— at their 
bases. The most suitable time for layering is just after the best of 
the flowers are over— generally at the beginning of August. See 
that the surrounding soil is made fairly light and friable, so that 
the formation of new roots may be facilitated as much as possible. 
If the soil is very heavy, it may be necessary to introduce a top- 
dressing of road sweepings or the refuse from the potting bench, 
but, in the ordinary way, well-tilled garden soil is all that is 
necessary. 

Next select a strong side shoot, and carefully remove all the 
leaves, beginning at the base, for a distance of three inches. 
This must be done with some care, so as not to tear the skin of the 
stem. The removal of the leaves will expose several joints, or 
axils, and it is from one of these that the new roots must be 
induced to emerge. 

This is aided by the next operation, which consists in making a 
horizontal cut in the stem in such a way that a tongue is formed. 
The cut must be made carefully, and for this reason it is wise to 
use a sharp penknife. The start of the cut should be at about the 
third joint away from the parent plant and the incision an inch 
and a half in length. 

The layer must now be pressed in the soil so that the cut is left 
open and the newly formed tongue takes a downward direction 
in the soil. Peg the shoot down with hazel pegs, which can be 
obtained from any florist or nurseryman, or, failing these, use 
the feminine hairpin, which will serve the purpose almost as 
well. Cover the layer with fine soil, water in dry weather, and the 
operation is complete. 

In about a month or six weeks the layer will have become well 
rooted, and it may then be detached from the parent plant and 
either be potted up and kept in a cold frame for the winter or be 
planted straight away in a prepared bed in which it is intended to 
flower in the succeeding summer. 



Diagram 42.— PROPAGATING FROM A RAGGED CARNATION 

Fig. I. An untidy plant. Fig. 2. Stake the growths. Fig. 3. Make 
a nick with a penknife on each stem as indicated ; Fig. 4, and place a 
spadeful of fine soil in the centre of the clump. In this way it is easy to 
propagate new plants. 
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The Malmaison Carnation 

The diagram printed on Page 283 shows the methods to be 
followed in the layering of the Malmaison carnation— the culture 
of which, by the way, it is hopeless for the amateur gardener to 
attempt unless he be the possessor of a greenhouse. It is true 
that the Malmaison carnation is a hardy plant, but any attempt 
to grow it wholly out of doors would merely result in small flowers 
of poor form. Moreover, the Malmaison, like its perpetual flowering 
sister, resents the slight which is involved by placing it in a green- 
house that is already devoted to a miscellaneous collection of 
plants. Where, however, the amateur can supply the accommoda- 
tion and devote a little glasshouse to its exclusive cultivation, 
the Malmaison carnation will reward him with a rich harvest of 
large blooms, perfect in form and colour. 

The plants should be layered in a cold frame in the manner 
shown in the diagram. They will require to be kept close and 
shaded for a few days. When the layers have become well rooted, 
the young plants will need to be potted in large “ sixties ” in soil 
consisting of two parts loam, one of leaf soil and road sand, with 
a little crushed mortar. Further pottings-on will be necessary as the 
pots fill with roots. 

During the winter the plants should be kept in a cool, light house. 
Fire heat will be essential only in the severest weather, and in 
dull weather very little water will be required. Flowers may be 
expected towards the end of the following spring. 




Diagram 43. — LAYERING MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 

Fig. 1. A somewhat dwarf plant may be treated thus. Fig. 2. A plant with 
tall growths : lay the contents of the pot in the soil, clear stems of foliage as 
indicated, and cover with soil after the layers have been pinned down. 
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The Second Week-End 

Garden Lilies 

T HE culture of lilies is among the most fascinating, as it 
is one of the most remunerative, branches of the art of 
gardening. It is fascinating because of the surprises it 
holds in store for the novice, and because of the rich reward in 
gorgeous bloom and sweet scent which may be reaped from a 
few groups of lilies whether grown under the shelter of glass or 
exposed to the rigours of our English climate. 

I have referred to the element of surprise associated with lily 
culture, and with good reason, for there is no plant so full of 
caprice and uncertainty as the lily, whether we confine our atten- 
tion solely to the class which the florist designates lilium — the 
larger varieties such as auratum, chalcedonicum, or testaceum — or 
extend our horizon and include the common lily of the valley. 

Take that delightful old favourite of the cottage garden, the 
Madonna lily (Lilium candidum) ; has anybody ever yet pretended 
to know the innermost secret of its successful cultivation ? It may 
for a year or two appear to thrive prodigiously, and then, for some 
unaccountable reason, come steady deterioration and final col- 
lapse. Copybook rules of culture may have been followed to the 
letter, and yet it is not proof against decay. 

On the other hand, the Madonna lily may have been planted 
almost by accident in a spot in which it immediately makes itself 
at home. Soil and situation suit it to perfection, and year after 
year it increases in strength and beauty. But attempt to disturb 
it ever so little — move the bulbs a few yards further along the 
border, and see what happens. The Madonna lily resents the rude 
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intrusion of the ardent gardener as though it were a sentient being. 
Therefore, when it is thoroughly acclimatised and happy, leave it 
alone — do not disturb it even when it has died down ; nor even 
touch the soil round it with a fork, since its roots are very near the 
surface, and cannot stand rough handling. 

So that it is necessary to study even the hardy Madonna lily a 
little in order to induce it to thrive to perfection in our English 
gardens. The present is a favourable opportunity for putting the 
lessons we have learned during the past month to the test. The 
Madonna lily finished blooming some weeks ago, and we can easily 
remember the quality of the flowers she produced. Perhaps they 
were weakly, and soon collapsed. In that case, it may be advisable 
to seek a change of situation. Now is the time to make the move. 

It should be remembered that the Madonna lily is, like most of 
our garden lilies, an imported plant. It comes from Southern 
Europe and Asia Minor, and must therefore have a place in the 
sun. Half the failures in the culture of the Madonna lily in this 
country are due to the fact that, owing to the position in which it is 
placed in our gardens, the bulb does not obtain an opportunity to 
ripen thoroughly after flowering. So that when deterioration has 
obviously set in it is necessary to take drastic measures — even to 
the extent of breaking the good old general rule which forbids 
disturbance of the bulbs. Take the bulbs out of the ground care- 
fully, so as not to injure them, and for a month or so let them bask 
in the sun on a shelf in the greenhouse. This will ripen them and 
restore them to their pristine health as nothing else can, and they 
will soon be ready for replanting in new quarters. 

In the meantime, choose the new situation with a view to secur- 
ing all the sunshine for the Madonna lily that it is possible to obtain. 
The soil should be fairly light, and, above all, well drained, since 
there is nothing lilies of all kinds resent more heartily than stagnant 
moisture beneath the bases of their bulbs. Before replanting in 
September, place a good layer of well-decayed manure a few inches 
below the spot in which it is intended to deposit the bulbs, and in 
planting remember that the bulbs should never be placed more 
than two inches befow the surface of the soil. After growth has 
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restarted in early autumn the bulbs must on no account be dis- 
turbed. All that is required henceforth is that a mulching of well- 
rotted manure be placed over the bulbs in early summer. 

If on inspection the bulbs show any signs of rotting it may be 
taken for granted that they have been attacked by the lily disease 
— a kind of fungus which speedily clears a whole plantation. Bulbs 
that are affected slightly may be saved by dusting them thoroughly 
with flowers of sulphur. Indeed, on the principle that prevention 
is better than cure, it is a good precaution to give all lily bulbs 
such a dusting before committing them to the soil. 

However warm a place the chaste white Madonna lily may hold 
in the affections of amateur gardeners, it can hardly be ques- 
tioned that the golden-rayed lily of Japan — Lilium auratum — is 
running it close in popularity. It is a more recent introduction, 
and has, perhaps, not yet got over the shock of transportation 
from sunny Japan to the more rigorous climate of Britain. For 
that reason it is more commonly grown by amateurs in pots, and 
is afforded the protection of glass, but where it can be induced to 
thrive in the open border, how gorgeous is the display ! It is with- 
out a rival among lilies. 

The auratum lily should be in full flower in August where it has 
received pot culture, and it will soon be necessary to consider its 
proper treatment afterwards. The diagram which appears on 
Page 237 will afford some valuable hints on the subject. What we 
have to remember is the necessity for inducing the bulb to ripen 
thoroughly, so that it may perform its functions satisfactorily 
another season. Therefore, as soon as the petals of the flower have 
fallen, the removal of the rapidly forming seed pods must be 
accomplished as speedily as possible. Neither leaves nor stem should 
be cut, for in ripening the bulb their continued presence is essential. 
Let them die down naturally in full sun and in the open air, at 
the same time gradually withholding water until it is stopped 
altogether. 

When the stems have turned brown lay the pots on their sides 
in a shady place (see Figure 3 of the diagram), and allow them to 
remain thus until repotting time comes, from the middle of 
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September to the middle of October. This operation should not be 
delayed longer, since most liliums begin to form new roots soon 
after the stems have died off, and it would be disastrous to their 
future well-being if they were deprived of the nourishment to be 
derived from the soil from the outset of their active growth. 

Turn the bulbs out of the pots (see Figure 4), and clean them. 
But do not cut off or disturb the basal roots. These must on no 
account be either shortened or injured. Also, remember that in 
addition to basal roots the auratum lily forms stem roots. For this 
reason it is necessary to place the bulb very low in the pot and fill 
it up gradually as the stem increases in height. 

The soil should be rather peaty, and, if it be fairly moist to begin 
with, will not require to be watered until growth becomes really 
active in spring. Plunge the pots in dry dead leaves or cocoa fibre 
in a frame which can be kept frost proof during the winter, and in 
March or April bring them into the greenhouse and encourage quick 
growth. 

The life of the Lilium auratum out of doors is, as I have in- 
dicated, somewhat precarious. If the situation be warm and 
sheltered, the bulbs may send up flowering stems with gratifying 
regularity year after year. But in any case it is wise to afford them 
some protection in winter — a layer of ashes will serve the purpose 
— and to keep them well supplied with mulchings of manure during 
the summer. This will help to maintain both the stem and the 
basal roots moist in dry weather — a most important requirement 
in the case of this particular lily. 

The Dahlia 

The time for the blooming of dahlias is near at hand. The 
dahlia is essentially an autumn flower, and autumn, one hopes, is 
still a good way off ; but already the single varieties are producing 
their bright, smiling faces in rich profusion, and before many weeks 
have passed the decoratives, the cactuses, and the pompons will 
be here to keep them company. 

At this period of the season, when careful and painstaking 
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cultivation can be made to exercise an important influence upon 
the measure of success which will reward the efforts of the grower, 
a few hints suggesting practical means for securing the best results 
may be useful. 

The dahlia, if the truth must be told, was at one time in danger 
of being eclipsed in popular favour. For decorative purposes, 
whether indoor or out, in early autumn, it found keen rivals in 
the border chrysanthemum, the finer kinds of Michaelmas daisy, 
and the rose — especially some newer varieties of the hybrid tea, 
which under favourable conditions bloom freely until the frost 
comes. It was urged against the show and fancy dahlia that it was 
large and unwieldy, that it was heavy and stiff in form, and that 
it was scentless. All these counts in the indictment were de- 
monstrably true, and yet it may confidently be stated that the 
dahlia will never cease to be a prime favourite with the average 
amateur gardener. The reason for this is its persistent vigour. It 
is easy of cultivation, and it responds immediately to the least 
effort of the grower. 

The dahlia is not hardy, and by reason of its succulent nature 
it can never become hardy. Nevertheless, it reproduces itself so 
readily from seed and cuttings that there is never any scarcity 
in the supply of even the finest varieties, and consequently the 
amateur is not deterred from utilising it on the score of expense. 

It was the introduction of the graceful cactus varieties which 
began the rehabilitation of the dahlia in popular favour, and now 
that the peony-flowered dahlia, with its loosely arranged petals, 
its irregularity of form, and its bright golden centre, has come to 
keep it company, there is less danger than ever of its disappearance 
from the modern garden. 

The one great drawback to the cactus dahlia is the shortness of 
its flower stalk. This somewhat depreciated its value as a subject 
for garden decoration, since it meant that the beauty of the flower 
was in danger of being obscured by the wealth of foliage, which is 
one of the consequences of generous cultivation. For exhibition 
purposes the cut cactus bloom is difficult to beat, but a flower 
however beautiful in itself, which is frequently obscured by heavy 
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foliage cannot be said to form an ideal subject for bed and border. 
However, the florist in recent years has set about the task of 
remedying this defect with his accustomed pertinacity. Already 
there are indications of coming success, and when he achieves 
it the cactus dahlia will be an absolutely ideal subject for the 
decoration of the garden in late summer and early autumn. 

What, then, it may be asked, are the cultural conditions under 
which the dahlia will attain the highest possible standard of per- 
fection ? With regard to soil, the answer is simple. If you remem- 
ber always that the dahlia is tuberous-rooted, it is enough to say 
that soil which will suit potatoes will provide an ideal medium for 
dahlias. The one type to avoid is that which is light and sandy 
with a chalky subsoil. The dahlia is not only a gross feeder, but 
by its very nature is moisture-loving. Now a chalky or sandy soil 
will not hold moisture, both drainage and evaporation are too 
rapid to be of service, and consequently any attempt to grow 
dahlias under such conditions is doomed to failure. Ordinary 
garden soil, such as that to be found in London and its neighbour- 
hood, in which there is a large element of moisture-retaining clay, 
will provide an ideal medium, and in this, with a little attention 
to cultivation, such as deep digging and occasional manuring, 
the dahlia will thrive prodigiously. 

Here let me make a suggestion for the benefit of the beginner 
in gardening. He will probably have been told that as winter 
approaches all he needs to do is to lift his dahlia tubers, keep 
them frost-proof until spring, and then replant them as they are 
in the place in which they are intended to flower. This is a rough- 
and-ready method which is followed by many amateur gardeners, 
and if they are content to see their dahlia plants grow each season 
into great thickets of stems and foliage, and to be satisfied with a 
crop of small anaemic blooms, then this is the method to adopt. 

But if they wish to have not only a rich profusion of blooms, 
but also to produce individual flowers which shall be worthy of 
the show bench — even though they have never exhibited a bloom 
in their lives and do not intend to do so — then they must adopt 
another plan. This is the method of raising and maintaining a 
Q 
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stock by means of cuttings each spring. I have already described, 
in a preceding chapter, the procedure to be followed, and it is 
therefore not necessary to repeat it here. The point I wish to make 
is that better and larger blooms are invariably produced from 
new plants raised each season. 

Let us suppose that such a collection of new plants was raised in 
March. The cuttings, as soon as they were rooted, were gradually 
hardened off in a frame, and at the beginning of June were planted 
out, either in beds or borders, at a distance from each other of not 
less than four feet. 

At first, especially in the event of an early summer drought, 
progress will be apparently slow. Very little top growth is observ- 
able, and an inexperienced cultivator may possibly become some- 
what anxious. But in reality there is no serious check. The work is 
proceeding steadily underground, and not above it. The plant is 
forming its tubers and foraging roots. Then comes the rain, and 
immediately the main stem shoots skyward, side shoots are pro- 
duced in abundance, and the foliage presents an appearance of 
tremendous health and vitality. 

This is the stage at which assiduous care and attention on the 
part of the grower are essential. If large blooms are desired, it is 
necessary that the increasing strength of the plant should be con- 
centrated in a limited number of shoots. Select four or five at 
most, remove all the others, and your object will eventually be 
achieved. If you want a large number of blooms for cutting or 
decorative purposes, then the aim should be to produce a massive 
bush. This can be done by pinching out the top of the main stem 
about the end of June — a proceeding which will induce the pro- 
duction of many side shoots, each bearing its burden of flowers. 

Greater care than is commonly shown must be paid to the sub- 
ject of staking and tying. One often sees a single stake bearing 
the whole burden of a massive plant. This is an error of judgment, 
since a rough storm of wind will inevitably snap off some of the 
most promising shoots, and, indeed, unless the stake is very strong 
and the tie quite secure, may involve the ruin of the whole plant. 
The proper method is that shown in Figure 1 of the diagram. 
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Use one stout centre stake, and bring into service as many sub- 
sidiary stakes as are necessary to secure the side shoots. For this 
purpose, bamboo canes five feet tall are most suitable. 

If flowers are desired for exhibition, the number of buds on each 
shoot must be limited to one or two. When the buds are coming 
into blossom, the side growths immediately beneath them should 
be removed. This will help in the production of larger flowers, and 
will also assist in forming longer flower stalks. Securely tie each 
individual bloom, and, if necessary to protect the flowers from 
damage by rain, employ shades made of zinc or stout cardboard. 

In wet weather slugs will be found troublesome. It is their 
practice to eat round the stem at the base, and if this be per- 
mitted, canker and decay are produced, and the plant dies. A 
good preventive is to scratch away the soil immediately round 
the base of the stems and dust the surface with quicklime. Earwigs 
may be trapped either by the common method of using inverted 
flower pots partly filled with hay or paper and placed on the top of 
the stakes, or, better still, by tying a bunch of cotton wool round 
the stem next the base. This plan is not so unsightly as the first. 
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The Third Week-End 

Pentstemons 

T HE handsome and brilliant pentstemon, so familiar to 
the visitor to the leading flower shows and to the close 
observer of the summer bedding arrangements of our 
great London parks, is one of the most recent triumphs of the 
expert florist. 

Like the perennial phlox, the pentstemon, as we know it to- 
day, with its enormous flowers, many of them as large as those 
of the best types of Canterbury bell, and even more gorgeous 
in colouring, is not the puny little specimen which found 
an odd corner in the gardens of our grandfathers. Its pro- 
genitors were all imported. One of them, Pentstemon Hartwegii, 
came originally from Mexico. It is perfectly hardy, and its 
prevailing colour is scarlet. The others are P. gentianoides and P. 
Cobaea. These are indigenous on the Pacific slope of the United 
States. They are dwarf er in habit, bear flowers ranging in colour 
from pure white to the deepest shades of crimson, purple and 
carmine, and they are not quite hardy. 

As the outcome of years of cross-breeding, or hybridising, the 
modern pentstemon, a bold, handsome type, with a fine free 
habit, tall spikes of rich bloom, and fairly easy cultural require- 
ments, has been evolved. Like all border plants which offer a 
rich reward to the painstaking cultivator, the pentstemon looks 
best when grown in masses. The individual specimen is undeniably 
beautiful, but planted boldly, in company with its fellows, it 
presents a garden picture almost without a rival. 

Well-grown hybrid pentstemons usually attain a height of three 
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Diagram 46.— PROPAGATING THE PENTSTEMON. 

Fig. I. A good cutting trimmed. Fig. 2. Plant round a five-inch pot. 
Fig. 3. Or, better still, in a thumb pot. Fig. 4. Place in a cold frame, and 
keep close and shaded during bright sunshine until root action is apparent. 
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feet, and from this it will be gathered that where they are not 
planted in beds by themselves, it is desirable to place them in 
fairly wide herbaceous borders, well towards the back. They will 
thrive in almost any situation, provided the soil is not water- 
logged by reason of deficient drainage. 

The principles to be followed in their culture must, of course, 
depend largely upon the fact that most pentstemons are not 
hardy. In very mild districts it is possible to leave them in the 
open ground throughout the winter, but in most parts of Great 
Britain it is advisable to treat them rather as biennials than as 
perennials, and to raise new plants each year, either by means of 
seed or cuttings. There is another method of propagation — namely, 
by division of roots, but it is not often resorted to, since the 
results are not always either satisfactory or dependable. 

Both the usual methods of propagation may be undertaken 
with a good prospect of success any time during the next few 
weeks, provided that the cultivator can call in the aid of glass. 
For the purpose of striking cuttings, a cold frame from which 
severe frost can be excluded by means of mats is all that is 
required. 

A glance at the diagram will afford a clear idea of the methods 
to be adopted in taking and striking the cuttings. As the flowering 
period nears its conclusion strong, vigorous side shoots will make 
their appearance on the main stem of the plant. Select those 
which are plump and well seasoned (avoid those that are succulent 
and too sappy), detach them carefully from the parent plant, and 
trim them in the manner shown in Figure 1. Take off the two 
lowest pairs of leaves and make a horizontal cut immediately 
beneath the lowest joint. This will form the base of the new plant, 
and from it the roots will emerge. 

The soil should be light sandy loam, and the cuttings should be 
inserted in it round the edges of five-inch pots. Half-a-dozen 
cuttings will be enough for each pot. If desired, one cutting may 
be inserted singly in a thumb pot, and in many ways this is a more 
satisfactory plan, since when the time arrives for potting on there 
will not, with each plant accommodated in its own pot, be so much 
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danger in disturbing the roots as there is in the case of a pot full 
of cuttings. 

When enough cuttings have been taken and carefully labelled 
the pots should be placed in the frame, and, after a thorough 
watering, be closed down and shaded in bright sunshine. Until 
there are signs that the cuttings are forming roots this treat- 
ment should not be interrupted, but, later on, when growth begins 
to be rapid, the lights should be lifted, and plenty of air provided 
in mild weather. If frost threatens close the light at once, and cover 
the frames with sacking or garden mats. 

In February or March the cuttings may be transferred to slightly 
larger pots, and by the middle of May they will be ready for 
planting out in their flowering quarters. Plants thus raised will 
be the first to flower. To provide a second batch for succession it 
is a good plan to lift a few old roots in the autumn, place them in 
sandy soil in large pots, and keep them in a moderately warm 
greenhouse throughout the winter. In early spring they will begin 
to throw out shoots, and from these cuttings can be taken and 
grown on rapidly under glass — first in the greenhouse and then 
in the cold frame, where they can be hardened off. 

Plants raised from seed sown in February in gentle heat will 
provide a rearguard which will keep the pentstemon to the fore in 
the mixed border well on into the autumn. The seeds must be 
sown thinly, the seedlings pricked out early, and placed singly in 
three-inch pots as soon as the plants become large enough. They 
should then be transferred to a cold frame, where they can remain 
until June. By this time they will be ready for planting out. If 
the reader has no stock of pentstemons, and desires to secure a 
sturdy batch of plants by the following spring, he may be advised 
to sow seed during September in a cold frame. With careful treat- 
ment, so as to avoid extremes of heat and cold, he can raise a 
large number of plants quite cheaply. But he will be well advised 
not to attempt it unless he has a greenhouse or a frost-proof 
frame to which in the depth of winter he can transfer his seedlings 
as a refuge from severe frost. 
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Useful Varieties 

There are now so many varieties of pentstemons that to print 
a representative catalogue is impossible. The following, however, 
are among the best kinds : — 

H. Cannell (bright rose, white throat, maroon stripes). 

Mrs Kelway (light purple, throat bordered with carmine). 

Dr Barrie (puplish-crimson, white throat). 

Fair Lady (white, tinged with a delicate pink). 

Edwin Beckett (rosy-red). 

John McHattie (purple and chocolate). 

Port Royal (rosy-violet, white throat). 

Malcolm Dunn (crimson, blotched white throat). 

Lord Kelvin (deep crimson). 

Dr Behring (white, rose margin). 

Daniel Bellet (white, red corona, plum-coloured edge). 

President Carnot (wine-red, white throat). 

Mention must be made of a charming dwarf variety called New- 
bury Gem. This is perfectly hardy, and can be used effectively 
either on rockeries or as a border-edging plant. It can be obtained 
either in white or pink forms. 

The Annual Aster 

One of the first heralds of autumn is the China or annual aster. 
Towards the end of August its deep rich colourings in many hues 
of purple, crimson, blue, red, mauve, pink and yellow add a new 
and welcome touch of beauty to bed and border. It comes at a 
moment when it is most wanted — when summer bedding subjects 
have attained or are just past their zenith, and when it can best 
fill a gap between the fading of the Canterbury bell and the coming 
of the really genuine aster, commonly known as the Michaelmas 
daisy. 

It does not perhaps disturb the equanimity of the average 
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amateur gardener very seriously to be told that the annual aster 
is not an aster at all. It came originally from China nearly two 
hundred years ago, and in its native habitat attains a height of 
five or six feet, spreading out into young trees strong enough to 
lodge birds in their branches. The botanists called it variously 
Callistephus and Callistemma, though the former is the name 
more generally adopted. But the gardener immediately dubbed it 
aster, probably because in its original single form it was star- 
shaped, and aster it has remained in florists’ catalogues and in 
popular nomenclature ever since. 

If any of my readers are interested enough to desire to make 
a comparison between the earliest type of China aster known to 
this country and the gorgeous progeny which affords us so much 
delight to-day, he can do so by applying to any representative 
seedsman for a small packet of Callistephus sinensis in mixed 
colours. They are worth growing for their own sakes, but they are 
even more worth cultivating if only that they provide a striking 
object lesson on the triumphs of the modern expert hybridist. 

For many years the Victoria and the chrysanthemum-flowered 
asters held the field, but gradually newer types were introduced, 
and in recent years we have had the quilled, the comet, the peony- 
flowered, the ostrich plume, the crown or cockade, the ball (with 
incurved petals), the pompon, the porcupine (with fluted petals), 
and finally a magnificent new type called the Ray aster, whose 
flowers are often five inches in diameter, and nearly as beautiful 
as the finest kind of cactus dahlia. 

The cultural needs of the aster are very simple. Indeed, they are 
similar to those required by any other half-hardy annual. They 
have this further recommendation, that the seed is cheap — for half- 
a-crown you could purchase enough to stock a whole garden — 
and the field of choice is, as I have indicated, wide enough to 
meet the fancy of the most catholic taste. 

The seed is best sown in pans or boxes either in a moderately 
warm greenhouse or frame in March. The seedlings should be 
pricked off into other pans and boxes as soon as they have formed 
a second pair of leaves, and be hardened off in cold frames 
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preparatory to planting out at the end of May. The soil most suitable 
is a fairly light loam, enriched during the winter with stable 
manure, or just before planting-out time by a dressing of an 
approved artificial fertiliser. 

Asters lend themselves readily to bedding-out effects, since the 
colours are so distinct that charming schemes can be arranged. If 
they are grown in borders, bold grouping near the front of the 
border is far preferable to isolated planting. 

Lobelia 

By this time, especially if the owner of a garden has been holiday- 
making, there is some danger that beds and borders may have 
become somewhat ragged and unkempt in appearance. This is 
especially the case with edging plants such as lobelia. It is an ex- 
cellent plan before leaving home to take a pair of sharp shears 
and cut down almost to the ground both lobelia and sweet alyssum. 
This severe pruning will impart new life to the plants. They will 
soon recover from the shock of decapitation, and speedily produce 
new blooms more vigorous and healthy than those which have gone 
before. 

Later in the season, say by the middle of September, if it be 
desired to take cuttings for the production of plants which shall 
be true to type, both lobelia and alyssum will be in excellent con- 
dition for the operation. A few of the most sturdy specimens should 
be carefully lifted from the ground, divided into quite small pieces 
with roots attached, and planted round the sides of a five-inch 
pot in sandy soil. 

They should be housed first of all in a cold frame and kept 
nicely moist — but not wet — and afterwards, when colder weather 
comes, be removed to the warmer atmosphere of the greenhouse. 
Here they will produce an abundance of cuttings in the spring. 
These can be “ struck ” in March, and a plentiful supply of new 
plants will be forthcoming by the time the necessity for bedding- 
out arrives again. 
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Care of the Lawn 

After the wear and tear of summer the lawn now begins to call 
for attention — other than the regulation mowing and rolling 
which are indispensable throughout the summer season. Here and 
there bare or thin patches are apparent, either because of deficient 
drainage or because of the hard wear to which the grass has been 
subjected by the pursuit of various games — tennis, croquet, bad- 
minton, and the like. 

If after dry weather the grass be merely brown and worn, and 
there is evidence of a good reserve of roots, it will be found ad- 
visable as soon as a spell of damp weather comes to stimulate 
growth by the application of a little nitrate of soda. The nitrate 
should be dissolved at the rate of a quarter of an ounce to a gallon 
of water, and be sprinkled over the surface. In showery weather 
it will be sufficient to crush the nitrate of soda to a powder and 
apply it sparingly as a top-dressing. Another excellent and quite 
cheap stimulant is salt used as a light top-dressing. This not only 
promotes growth, but also acts as a moisture retainer. 

And now may I suggest a simple plan for renovating small bare 
patches which has over and over again proved efficacious ? It is 
this : When weeding beds and borders it is inevitable that a fair 
proportion of weeds will be grass. Do not, as is commonly done, 
throw the tender young tufts away. Reserve them for a more 
useful purpose — just transfer them as they are to the bare spots 
in the lawn. Loosen the soil slightly where grass is deficient and 
dibble in the tiny tufts at a distance of two inches apart. They 
will soon be at home in their new quarters, and, sooner than you 
could have supposed, the bare patch will be verdure-clad. It is a 
simple enough remedy for small bare patches, and is one that is 
well worth trying. 


Sweet Williams 

The diagram printed on Page 253 gives some hints on the 
treatment of sweet williams after the flowers have faded. If cuttings 
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are desired, these should be obtained from the new growth at the 
base of the plant, and be put out in a reserve bed, or the flower 
stems may be cut away and the clump left undisturbed in the 
border for another season. Sweet williams are easily raised from 
seed sown in June. The seedlings are now in a reserve bed, and 
should be planted out in their flowering quarters in October. 



Diagram 47. — T H E SWEET WILLIAM. 

Fig. 1. An old plant showing where the growths are severed ; Fig. 2, and 
trimmed as cuttings for planting out ; Fig. 3, or the flower stems may be cut 
aw r ay and the clump left in the border. 





AUGUST 

The Fourth Week-End 

Bulbs for Indoor Decoration 

T HERE is, perhaps, no branch of gardening which is at once 
so interesting and so remunerative as the cultivation of 
bulbs for indoor decoration, either in the greenhouse, 
the conservatory, or the dwelling-house. In the first place, it 
provides an attractive occupation for the leisure moments of the 
amateur at a time of the year when outdoor work is uninviting, 
and in the next the reward in the shape of beautiful and fragrant 
flowers is reaped in the dull, dark days of mid-winter and early 
spring, when all else in the garden outside is either dead or dormant. 

Nor need the beginner hesitate to embark on this fascinating 
enterprise because the fear of failure holds him back. To the man 
without knowledge even the simplest operation in the practice of 
the horticultural art may become a pitfall and a snare, but the 
man who never essays to overcome difficulties will never achieve 
anything in gardening that can satisfy his ambition. 

By means of well-directed effort it is possible to furnish the green- 
house, the conservatory, or the dwelling-house with bloom from 
December to April. At the moment there are three classes of bulbs 
which require immediate attention. These are freesias, narcissi, 
and Roman hyacinths. 

Now, with regard to them all it is essential to make an early 
beginning. The average amateur gardener thinks of bulbs as 
though he need not give them a moment’s consideration until 
October has nearly spent itself and the dark days of November are 
upon him. There could be no greater mistake for the man who 
intends to cultivate bulbs under glass or in the warmth of his 
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dwelling-rooms. Such bulbs as can be induced to thrive under 
this treatment require, above all things, a long period of growth. 

This, indeed, is the secret of success. While the bulb, after it 
has flowered, is ripening it is storing up within its fleshy folds 
the elements which shall enable it to produce its blossom once 
again, and as soon as this object has been accomplished it seeks 
an outlet for its pent-up energies. Thus, wherever it may be, 
beneath the earth or out of it, it starts to grow immediately. Roots 
are formed and shoots are produced, and exhaustion speedily sets 
in, because it can find no proper sustenance for its support. 

You can demonstrate this for yourself quite easily. If you know 
where to find them, dig up a couple of narcissi bulbs that have 
been allowed to remain in the border, and you will find them even 
at this early period of the season well supplied with roots. Remove 
them from the soil for a few weeks, and, notwithstanding that they 
are returned to it before winter sets in, they will have become so 
weakened in constitution that deterioration will have set in, and 
the chances are that they will produce attenuated flowers, or 
possibly none at all. 

The secret, then, of successful bulb cultivation indoors, and 
especially of Roman hyacinths, Paper White narcissi, and freesias, 
is to get them into the soil early and to give them a long period of 
growth. The closing days of August provide an ideal opportunity 
for potting them all. Further batches for successional flowering 
may be prepared at intervals of a week or ten days until the desired 
number has been potted up. 

Let us take the three kinds of bulbs, and see what is the special 
treatment required for each. 

Freesias. — The freesia came originally from South Africa, and 
it has now been so well cultivated and hybridised that there 
are many varieties from which the gardener may make his choice. 
But for the beginner with a slender purse, a selection from ref racta 
(white and orange), refracta alba (white), refracta Leichtlinii 
(cream and orange), refracta odorata (yellow), and Sutton’s Pink 
will provide ample variety. The bulbs will cost you a shilling a 
dozen. 
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The most convenient method to grow them is in five-inch pots, 
commonly known as “ forty-eights.” These should be thoroughly 
clean — not merely for appearance sake, but because cleanliness is 
essential to the health of every plant we cultivate. Therefore if 
the pots are old, or even if they have been used only once before, 
steep them for a few hours in a bath of water and then scrub them 
thoroughly both inside and out. 

For soil use a compost of two parts of good fibrous loam, one 
part of leaf-mould, one part of decayed hotbed manure, and a 
liberal admixture of silver sand. If you do not possess these in- 
gredients, go to the nearest florist and ask him to prepare a bushel 
or two for you. It will be money well spent, just as, conversely, 
it will be waste of labour to attempt to grow bulbs in pots if reliance 
is placed only on ordinary garden soil. Two bushels of properly 
prepared soil will cost three shillings, and it will provide enough 
to fill fifty pots. 

Six bulbs can be placed in a “ forty-eight ” pot. They should be 
planted an inch below the surface, and not have their tips or apexes 
exposed, as is the case with hyacinths and narcissi. Nor need they 
be covered or kept in the dark. All that is required is that they 
shall be placed on a bed of ashes in some cool, dry, sheltered situa- 
tion out of doors, or, if it be more convenient, be placed in a cold 
frame, where, in the event of frost, they can be afforded some 
protection. Here they will make roots steadily, and in a few weeks 
will produce top-growth. 

When the leaves are five or six inches high the pots can be 
removed to the topmost shelf of a moderately warm greenhouse. 
Here the amateur will need to be cautious. He must dismiss alto- 
gether the idea that the freesia requires hard forcing. Keep the 
temperature at about 60 °, supply moisture when it is needed, 
and all will be well. As soon as the flower buds show, supply neat 
stakes and feed the roots with weak liquid manure. This will 
both improve the quality of the bloom and help to prolong the 
flowering period. 

Narcissi. — The narcissi are tractable subjects for cultivation in 
pots. There are very few varieties that cannot so be grown, but 



Diagram 48.— POTTING PAPER WHITE NARCISSI. 

Fig. I. A typical bulb. Fig. 2. Pot ready to receive the bulbs. 
Fig. 3. Bulbs in position ready to fill in with soil. Fig. 4. Placed in fibre 
or ashes to encourage root production. Fig. 5. The result. 
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some are more easily managed than others, and among them all 
none responds so readily to the treatment required for early forcing 
than the variety known as Paper White. Other early kinds are 
Double Roman (yellow) and Early Snowflake, while for succession 
such varieties as Van Sion, Golden Spur, Sir Watkin, and the 
early-flowering Poeticus species are admirable. 

The soil recommended for freesias will also suit narcissi, save 
that in the compost used for the latter it is advisable to be sparing 
in the use of animal manures. With regard to the number of bulbs 
to plant in a pot, the amateur must use his discretion — be guided 
by the size of the bulb as much as by the capacity of the pot. 
For example, two bulbs of Paper White narcissi can easily find 
room in a five-inch pot, while as many as half-a-dozen Van Sion 
can be accommodated in a similarly sized receptacle. 

Have the pots well crocked, and plant the bulbs so that the tips 
just show above the surface of the soil, which should be not 
less than an inch below the rim of the pot. Now comes an important 
point. Keep the soil below the bulb loose, and after it has been 
placed in position make that near the surface, and especially 
round the neck of the bulb, very firm. There is good reason for 
this precaution. Narcissi — polyanthus narcissi especially — pro- 
duce very powerful roots, which have a tendency to lift the bulb 
up, as it were, on stilts, and push it out of the soil. By pressing 
the soil firmly down at the top this danger will be minimised, while 
the loose soil at the bottom of the pot will provide an easy run 
for the roots. 

Narcissi will never flower satisfactorily in pots unless they be 
provided with opportunities for making their roots in the dark. 
Therefore, as soon as they are potted they should be placed in a 
frame or in a dark cellar, and be covered with ashes or cocoa 
fibre. Here they should be allowed to remain for from six to eight 
weeks in the case of Paper White, Double Roman and Sir Watkin. 
Van Sion and the Poeticus varieties require even longer to de- 
velop their roots — sometimes as much as three months being neces- 
sary before it is wise to bring them into the light. The cultivator 
must be guided by the state of the roots and by the appearance 



Diagram 49.— BULBS FOR EARLY FLOWERING. 

Fig. 1. Roman hyacinths. Fig. 2. Italian hyacinths. Fig. 3. 
Paper White narcissi. Fig. 4. Due Van Thol tulips. Fig. 5. Freesias. 
Fig. 6. Where fibre is not available paper coverings may be used. 
Fig. 7. Place a smaller pot over a larger one. Fig. 8. Cover with 
fibre under greenhouse staging or in a cold frame. 
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of the top-growth. If the white roots are protruding through the 
drainage hole, and if the top-growth is an inch or so high, then 
the transference may safely be made. 

The more gradual the introduction to full light the better, since 
with freesias, and indeed all spring-flowering bulbs, hard forcing 
is unwise ; therefore, when the pots reach the greenhouse, the con- 
servatory, or the window of the dwelling-room, give them only 
moderate warmth. Avoid the use of strong manures or other 
stimulants. Weak doses of soot-water applied when the buds are 
forming are all that is necessary. 

Roman Hyacinths. — These require treatment very similar to 
that prescribed for narcissi. A convenient method of growing 
them is to place six bulbs in a seven-inch pot. This gives a generous 
display of bloom, and provides an ornamental decoration for con- 
servatory or dwelling-room. The pots need to be kept in the 
plunging material — either ashes or fibre — for at least six weeks. 
Afterwards they can be transferred gradually to lighter and 
warmer surroundings — first in the cold frame, and then to the 
topmost shelf of the greenhouse. An ideal temperature is one 
of 65°. 


The “Autumn Crocus' * 

Meantime, if he be wise, the gardener will not overlook the 
possibility of obtaining almost immediately an autumn display of 
bulbous flowers in the open garden, and he may do this by planting 
at once a few dozen bulbs of colchicum or meadow saffron, some 
varieties of which are perhaps more familiar under the name of 
autumn-flowering crocuses. 

The flowers of the colchicum, indeed, are not unlike the crocus 
in shape. The structure of the flower, however, differs in the 
fact that, while the colchicum possesses six stamens, the crocus 
carries only three. The flowers are of moderate size borne upon 
long tubes, which are so brittle that they frequently come to 
grief in periods of heavy rain and strong wind. But, these draw- 
backs notwithstanding, there is something very cheering in the 



Diagram 50.— THE COLCHICUM. 

Fig. 1. Autumn flowering without soil or water. Fig. 2. Dormant bulbs 
should be procured now. Fig. 3. Planted in a rockery. Fig. 4. As a table 
decoration planted in fibre. 
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aspect of a group of brightly coloured flowers produced at a 
period of the season when autumn is merging into winter and 
when the garden begins to wear a somewhat naked and dismal 
appearance. 

The colchicum, at any rate, has the merit of being of easy 
culture. It is not particular as to soil, though it prefers a strong 
rather than a light medium. The bulbs should be inserted about 
six inches deep either in a rockery or in a border, and after planting 
little care is required except, if the clumps become crowded, or if 
increase is desired, to divide them as soon as the foliage becomes 
yellow during the succeeding summer. 

The bulbs vary in price from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a dozen, and they 
may be purchased in good condition at once from any reputable 
seedsman or bulb merchant. The colours of the blossoms vary 
from rosy-lilac and purplish-lilac to flesh and the purest white. 

The Cyclamen 

Few plants are more highly appreciated by amateur gardeners, 
and few produce a more gorgeous display of bloom at a season 
of the year when flowers are scarce, than the cyclamen. Yet it 
may be truthfully asserted that it is rarely so well grown by the 
amateur as it ought to be, and the same remark applies to not a 
few professional gardeners. 

The fact of the matter is, the cyclamen — like so many of our 
most popular plants — is not indigenous to this uncertain, rigor- 
ous climate of ours, and it is only by carefully observing its habits 
and requirements that we have learnt to afford it the treatment 
under which it thrives best. 

It is necessary for the beginner to have fixed clearly in his mind 
that there are two great species of cyclamen — the hardy and the 
less hardy. The first section grows wild in the region of the Medi- 
terranean. In Sicily its common name is sowbread — a designation 
applied to it because of the greediness with which the wild boars 
devour its tubers — notwithstanding their acrid juices. The type 
of the second species is found growing naturally in Greece and Asia 
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Minor, and is commonly called the Persian cyclamen. This is 
a far superior kind to the hardy variety. It has been improved 
and cultivated by expert gardeners for two hundred years, 
and it is now accounted one of the most valuable of greenhouse 
plants. 

First, let us consider the treatment necessary for hardy cycla- 
mens, since this is the species which may be grown by every 
amateur gardener, notwithstanding that he does not possess 
a greenhouse or a frame. They will flourish out of doors all the 
year round, and will supply a harvest of dainty blossoms at various 
periods of autumn, winter and spring. The chief necessity is 
that they should be grown in the shade, much in the same way 
that violets are cultivated. They will thrive in rock gardens, and 
on sloping banks where they can be sheltered from the sun in 
summer by the overhanging branches of trees and from the severe 
frosts of winter by the mantle of leaves which will serve as an 
adequate protection. 

The tubers can be purchased and planted at once. The price 
ranges from 2s. 6d. to 4s. a dozen, according to the rarity of the 
variety. Thus the popular Neapolitan cyclamen, which forms so 
attractive a feature of the rock garden in autumn, costs 2s. 6d. 
a dozen tubers. A similar price is asked by florists for Cyclamen 
repandum, which bears beautiful bright crimson flowers in spring 
and early summer ; Cyclamen cilicicum, which flowers in winter, 
bearing pure white blossoms with a crimson centre, is more ex- 
pensive, the tubers costing 4s. a dozen, while dearer still at 5s. a 
dozen is Cyclamen album, a pure white variety, with white-zoned 
leaves. 

The tubers should be planted at once in rather light soil, with 
which there is mixed plenty of peat, as well as leaf-mould and 
sand. It is also a good plan to incorporate a small quantity of 
broken mortar or limestone. To make hardy cyclamens grow suc- 
cessfully, the plants must be supplied with plenty of drainage. 
In their natural habitat in Italy they grow among rough stones 
— that is why they find themselves so thoroughly at home when 
they are planted in a rockery. When, therefore, you desire to 
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grow them in an ordinary border, supply them with plenty of 
limestone chips or pebbly gravel. 

If among your tubers you find several well-developed old speci- 
mens, adopt the following method of planting : — Make a fairly 
good hole — say, nine inches deep — and place a handful of the 
stones in the bottom. Place your tuber directly on this foundation, 
and cover it with a small stone before filling the hole with earth. 
The tuber will soon begin to put forth roots, which will find 
a free, dry run among the stones, and in a few weeks’ time 
first the flowers and then the leaves will make their appear- 
ance in a wide ring, and you will be astonished at the amount 
of space which will be covered with floral beauty and dainty 
foliage. 

The hardy cyclamen tuber, unlike its half-hardy brother which 
is cultivated in pots, may be covered very lightly with soil. 
If it is buried half-an-inch beneath the surface that will be 
enough. The great danger to avoid is that of damp. If water 
settles in the cup of the tuber it will be ruined, so that, in cases 
where the depression is especially marked, it is a good plan 
to place it in the ground sideways. This, however, is necessary 
only in dealing with old tubers. Seedling tubers are small and 
generally fairly round, and the top may be distinguished from 
the bottom by the fact that the latter portion of the tuber 
will have attached to it the dried remains of the roots. As an 
additional precaution against damp, place a handful of sand 
beneath each tuber as it is planted. This will act as an efficient 
drainage. 

In winter it is advisable to spread dead leaves or well-decayed 
manure over and around the plants. This will serve not only 
as a protection against severe frosts, but will supply food to 
the roots, and thus stimulate the plants to produce a more 
satisfactory supply of bloom. 

The half-hardy Persian cyclamen requires the aid of glass and 
artificial heat to bring it to perfection, and it is for this reason 
that it is so great a favourite with the owners of small greenhouses. 
They can by skilful handling grow it from seed, and thus produce 



Diagram 51.— POTTING UP A CYCLAMEN TUBER 

Fig. 1. A seedling cyclamen. Fig. 2. A tuber for repotting. Fi 
A tuber correctly potted. Fig. 4. Do not cover the tuber. 
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their own stock of tubers, and, having secured the latter, they can 
maintain the stock by saving the tubers and starting them into 
active growth with the approach of autumn. 

Formerly it was only possible to produce flowers from seed after 
a lapse of from fifteen to eighteen months ; but the strains of 
numerous varieties have been so greatly improved by hybridisers 
that it is now common to have seedlings in bloom within twelve 
months of the sowing of the seed. The best time to sow is during 
October, and again for succession in January and February. This 
will enable one to have cyclamens in bloom throughout the winter 
months. 

The beginner, however, cannot do better than purchase a small 
stock of tubers at once. They will still be dormant, and he can 
pot them up himself and attend to their cultivation until he is 
rewarded with a rich display of bloom a few months hence. The 
tubers are rather dear — they will cost from 4s. 6d. to 5s. a dozen. 
But this initial outlay will be found far more remunerative than 
would be the case were it applied to the purchase of inferior tubers. 
The best is cheapest in the long run. 

It is necessary also to have suitable soil in which to grow the 
cyclamen. The most satisfactory compost is made up of loam, 
peat and leaf-mould, to which should be added a little sand and 
— if it can be obtained — a small quantity of dried cow manure. 
A slight sprinkling over the compost of basic slag, which should 
afterwards be well mixed with the soil, will be found highly bene- 
ficial, since the basic slag contains lime and phosphates, which are 
valuable plant foods. 

The diagram indicates the method to be followed in potting the 
tuber. The pot must be well crocked for drainage, and it must also 
be clean. For very small tubers three-inch pots will be large 
enough, and when these are well filled with roots the plants may 
be transferred to five-inch pots. The tuber must on no account be 
buried (see Figure 3). 

When the work of potting has been completed, place the pots 
in a*cold frame which can be shaded during periods of hot sun- 
shine, and give them very little water at the outset. A syringing 
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morning and evening will supply all the moisture that is needed 
at this early period of growth. 

As soon as growth becomes active and the leaves begin to form, 
increase the supply of water, but always in moderate quantities. 
An occasional syringing with clear soot-water until the flower 
stems are formed will act as an effective check against attacks 
of red spider and will also act as a fertiliser. 

The plants will now have reached a stage of development when 
they can with advantage be transferred to the warmer atmos- 
phere of the greenhouse. Here they should be placed on a stage 
covered with moist pebbles or finely powdered coke “ breeze,” 
and be kept as near the glass as possible. As the flower buds are 
forming give occasional doses of weak liquid manure, made from 
soot, cow manure, and a little guano placed in a bag and steeped 
in a small tub or tank. 

After the plants have flowered — say, about April — the pots 
should be turned into a cold frame. Here they may remain until 
early autumn, all that is necessary being to keep the soil just 
moist enough to prevent the plants from shrivelling. Young 
tubers may be flowered again in the same pots, but the largest 
specimens will thrive better for transference to pots of a larger 
size. 



SEPTEMBER 
The First Week-End 
Bulbs jor Early Planting 

T HE average amateur gardener, when he comes to consider 
the cultivation of bulbs, is often obsessed by the idea 
that they are subjects that need only to be planted at any 
convenient moment between the middle of October and the end 
of November to ensure a satisfactory display of bloom in the 
spring garden. But the gardener who takes this broad view of 
his opportunities is not unlikely to sacrifice half the charm and 
delight which will follow a more intelligent and detailed study of 
the art of bulb culture. 

In a previous chapter I offered some suggestions designed to 
meet the needs of amateurs who desired to secure an early crop 
of bulbous flowers under glass or in the dwelling-house in the 
New Year. Freesias, hyacinths, tulips, certain varieties of narcissi, 
early gladioli, and irises all lend themselves readily to the methods 
of cultivation that were recommended. It is not every gardener, 
however, who possesses a greenhouse or other glass structure such 
as is essential to the raising of bulbs in pots and boxes. All their 
efforts must be directed to achieving whatever measure of success 
is possible in the garden out of doors. And it is out of doors that 
so many amateurs fail to reap the rich reward that lies ready to 
their hands. 

For this failure there are several causes. First, there is the 
present aspect of the garden to consider. Summer is far spent, it 
is true, but there are still, one hopes, a few weeks more of sun- 
shine and warmth before the chill days of autumn bring decay and 
death to beds and borders. We want the summer and early 
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autumn flowers with us as long as possible, and for this reason we 
are reluctant to terminate their somewhat bedraggled and mature 
beauty a moment sooner than is absolutely necessary. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that far too many bulbs are 
allowed to remain out of the ground longer than is good for their 
well-being. This is especially true of the majority of varieties 
of the great narcissus family. Narcissi bulbs start into growth 
naturally in August or September, and unless they form their 
roots underground in congenial warmth the chances are that if 
their planting be postponed until near the end of the year they will 
never make roots satisfactorily at all, or, if they make them, they 
will be of such an attenuated and feeble nature that the first 
severe frost will arrest their development, and the bulb may sub- 
sequently decay and rot in the soil. 

The proper time to plant narcissi, therefore, is September, and 
certainly not later than the second week in October. The same 
advice is applicable also to aconites, chionodoxas, fritillarias, 
grape hyacinths, crocuses (especially the white and yellow 
varieties), Spanish irises, snowdrops, squills, and puschkinias. 
Ordinary bedding hyacinths and tulips, on the other hand, will 
thrive well enough if they are not planted until November. 

But another mistake made by the owners of small gardens is 
that they permit themselves to become too much the victims of 
habit. They make their small purchases of bulbs during the short- 
ening days of October, and they confine them to a dozen or two 
of hyacinths, tulips, narcissi and crocuses. These are the limits 
beyond which they have never ventured to go for more years per- 
haps than they care to remember, and they never dream that 
there is a wide and unexplored field full of the richest and most 
surprising treasures which they might make their own without 
stepping far beyond the boundaries of expenditure which they 
have laid down for themselves. 

Some of these treasures have already been included in the list 
of bulbs already suggested for early planting. But there are 
others, and not the least attractive of them are many new varieties 
of the dog’s-tooth violet. The most familiar kind is the common 
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Erythronium denscanis, with its mottled foliage and its charming 
cyclamen-like flowers, the bulbous roots of which thrive prodigi- 
ously in the semi-shade of a rockery. Some of the newer varieties 
are a little more expensive, but for the sake of their brightly 
coloured flowers they are well worth cultivating. Thus E. albidum 
has whitish blossoms, E. Americanum has yellow, E. Californicum 
has creamy-white, E. citrinum has bright yellow, E. Hartwegii 
has orange, E. Hendersonii pale lilac and a purple centre, and 
E. Johnsonii produces light rose flowers of large size. 

The dog’s tooth violet grows best in good loam and leaf -mould, 
with which some sharp sand has been incorporated, and its 
bulbous crown puts forth its best efforts if it is planted two or 
three inches below the surface of the soil. 

Chionodoxas (Glory of the Snow) are admirable subjects to 
plant in colonies where they can be left undisturbed for several 
years. Newly imported bulbs take a little time to recover from 
their sometimes premature removal from their native habitat, 
and for this reason, if for no other, they require to be planted as 
soon as they are received from the florist. 

By far the best variety to secure is Chionodoxa Lucillae Boissier 
— both pink and white. The flowers are large, and they are thrown 
up on stems about six inches above the soil. Other kinds are 
C. sardensis (dark blue), C. gigantea (lavender), C. Allenii (much 
the same as C. gigantea, but deeper in colour and carrying more 
flowers on its stem) and C. Tinolus (mauve). 

The Glory of the Snow rarely thrives well in grass or when 
carpeted with any strong-growing plant. It will flourish in the 
rock garden in company with small sedums or other low-growing 
subjects. The chionodoxa can be planted deep. 

When marginal annuals have been cleared away from the 
border, no better substitute could be found than the Italian 
grape hyacinth (Muscari botryoides) and its white varieties. These 
can be planted at once. Nor should the beautiful winter aconite 
be forgotten. Its botanical name is Eranthis hyemalis. Planted in 
September at the edge of the shrubbery or beneath the shade 
of trees, it will bloom in February before even some of the snow- 
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drops are out, and will provide a brilliant display of golden 
flowers. When once planted, the aconite increases readily and 
forms permanent colonies. 

September is essentially the month for planting the Spanish 
iris — the poor man’s orchid, as the cottage gardener delights to 
call it. To produce the best effect it requires to be planted 
wholesale in beds of distinct colours. The bulbs are cheap and 
the cutivation is easy. Amateurs who wish to experiment should 
secure a few specimens of the new Dutch iris — an improved 
variety of the Spanish iris, which has been raised in Holland. It 
flowers earlier than the Spanish kind and bears larger flowers, 
but is not quite so hardy. A sunny, sheltered position should 
therefore be chosen for it. 

Another bulb which pays for early planting is the anemone. 
It naturally starts into growth in August, and should, therefore, 
be placed in the ground not later than September. Anemone 
fulgens is a beautiful variety which requires plenty of sunshine, 
while another good kind, A. coronaria, thrives best in rich soil. 
As an aid to its well-being, it is a good plan to place plenty of 
manure beneath the corms when they are planted. 

The St Brigid anemone is a general favourite by reason of the 
great diversity of its colours and its extremely pretty foliage. 
It flourishes best in light sandy soil, at the edge of shrubberies, 
or on slightly raised and therefore well-drained banks ; in fact, 
anywhere away from stagnant moisture, the effect of which would 
be to rot the corms. The roots may be planted from seven to nine 
inches apart, and be covered to a depth of three inches. 

So much for some of the bulbous plants that are not grown so 
extensively by the beginner in gardening as they might be with 
pleasurable profit. In the meanwhile it will soon be time to make 
plans for the planting of the more commonly grown spring- 
flowering bulbs. Beds will have to be designed and plans for planting 
them drawn up. The diagram on Page 271 offers some suggestions 
for making an oval bed. The method described is quite simple. 
All the implements necessary for securing the required shape are 
two pieces of stout stick for uprights, a sharper piece for marking 
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out the oval, and a length of string. Try the plan first with two 
ordinary pins, a pencil and a piece of cotton, on a sheet of paper, 
and then carry out the experiment out of doors. 

Rose Mildew 

Roses will flower in rich profusion until the dull, damp, cool 
days and nights of early autumn bring about a temporary check. 
In a normal season, however, quite a satisfactory late crop may 
be expected. The chief danger is the prevalence of that fell enemy 
of the rose — mildew. This disease makes itself apparent during the 
early days of August, and unless prompt efforts to check it are 
made the consequences are likely to be serious. Mildew is the worst 
and also the most common fungoid pest to which the rose is sub- 
ject. Scientifically it is Spaerotheca pannosa, and it is nothing 
less than a low vegetable organism which, once it gains a foothold 
in the tissues of a plant, prevents it from exercising its proper 
respiratory functions ; and, if allowed to persist, produces suffoca- 
tion and death. 

For this reason mildew should be attacked promptly whenever 
and wherever it makes its appearance. The great remedy — 
indeed practically the only remedy — is sulphur. This may be 
applied in two forms — either as a yellow powder or as a solution 
of liver of sulphur, a chemical preparation which is more certain 
in its effects since in its liquid form it can be sprayed both over 
and under the affected parts, and can, therefore, act upon them 
much more efficaciously than applications of flowers of sulphur. 

Liver of sulphur can be purchased from a chemist in the form 
of crystals. It should be dissolved in rain-water in the proportion 
of one ounce to five gallons, but should on no account be exposed 
to the air from the moment it is purchased until it is placed in the 
water. For this reason it is preferable to buy liver of sulphur in 
small quantities. If any be left over, then it should be carefully 
sealed in an airtight package. 

The primary use of liver of sulphur in solution is that of a 
preventive of mildew. It will, of course, check the disease even 
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after it has secured a good hold, but it is the highest wisdom to 
attack it promptly as soon as its presence can be detected. In 
spraying do not attempt to use an ordinary syringe with a coarse 
rose nozzle. Purchase a proper insecticide sprayer and spray 
lightly. 


Perennial and Biennial Seedlings 

Tucked away in a snug and shady corner the methodical gar- 
dener probably cherishes a small bed of the seedlings of perennials 
and biennials which were sown before midsummer, and which by 
dint of assiduous watering have survived the torrid heat and 
drought of summer. By all the laws of the text-books these should 
nave b^en transplanted into another nursery bed weeks ago, but 
the cautious cultivator may have hesitated to move his precious 
stock of wallflowers, campanulas, polyanthuses, daisies, violas, 
pansies and evening primroses lest their transference to a parched 
and baked piece of ground should involve their speedy demise. 
But if the ground be now well broken up and pulverised there 
should be no further delay in performing the operation. Provided 
the planting out be done firmly and that the seedlings are kept 
well supplied with moisture at the roots for a week or two there 
need be little fear as to their future well-being. 

Carnation Layers 

Carnation layers that have become well rooted should now be 
detached from the parent plants as opportunity permits, and 
after a few days’ interval be lifted and planted either in a frame or 
in pots in readiness for transference to their flowering situations, 
either in October or early next spring, as may be most convenient. 
In either case, it is necessary carefully to prepare the soil in which 
they are to flower. A sound loamy compost with which a fair 
quantity of old mortar rubbish and lime has been incorporated 
will be found the best medium in which to induce border carna- 
tions to thrive. 
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Pelargoniums 

If the hint which I gave in a previous chapter about the propaga- 
tion of geraniums (or zonal pelargoniums) has been followed a 
nice batch of rooted cuttings will by the beginning of September 
be growing away vigorously in the beds and borders out of doors. 
If these are to be saved through the winter, it will soon be necessary 
to lift them, transfer each plant singly to a fair-sized pot (five- 
inch will do), and place them in a cold frame until frost threatens. 
Thereafter, say from the end of October, they must be housed under 
glass in a structure from which frost can be excluded in the severest 
weather. 

A few more geranium cuttings may still be struck out of doors, 
so long as warm weather continues ; but it will be found a safer 
plan during the next few weeks to insert cuttings in pots in sandy 
soil, keep them close in a cold frame for a week or ten days, and 
then give them plenty of air so long as genial atmospheric con- 
ditions prevail. 

Regal and decorative pelargoniums that have finished flowering 
in the greenhouse can be propagated with ease during the early 
days of autumn. Cuttings may be struck readily in pots or boxes 
filled with light sandy soil if they can be afforded a position in the 
house that is at once shady and cosily warm. The old plants should 
be pruned back, the soil be kept moist, and the foliage syringed 
at frequent intervals. New growth will speedily make its appear- 
ance, and then the plants can be repotted. The soil recommended 
for this purpose is one composed of three parts of turfy loam and 
one part of well-rotted manure and leaf soil. A seven-inch potful 
of coarse sand and a five-inch potful of bone meal added to two 
bushels of the prepared soil will make an ideal compost in which 
decorative pelargoniums may be expected to thrive. 

As soon as the plants have recovered from the shift and^ are 
growing freely again, it is essential that they shou^'^g exposed 
to the sunshine as much as possible in order thp J WOO( j may be 
thoroughly ripened. The perfect plant sho ; ; M ^ b ® nt up o{ firm , 
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short-jointed stems, bearing strong healthy leaves, free from the 
pest of greenfly, which can only be kept under by vigilant attention 
at all stages of the plant’s growth. If these hints be diligently 
followed the owners of moderately warmed greenhouses may ex- 
pect a brilliant display of bloom early in the following summer. 

Tomatoes met of Doors 

As the season draws to a close there will inevitably be a fair 
quantity of tomato fruit hanging green upon plants grown out of 
doors, and the diagram which appears on Page 277 will afford 
some useful hints to the methods that may be adopted to bring 
it to maturity. Figures 1, 2 and 4 explain themselves. In each 
case the object to be secured is the full exposure of the fruit to 
the rays of the sun. Figure 3 involves another method. This is the 
placing of the fruit carefully in a box filled with cotton wool or 
soft tissue paper. If the lid be kept closed the fruit will speedily 
ripen. 
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The Second Week-End 

The Schizanthus 

O F all the annual flowers which, at a small cost, the amateur 
gardener can press into service for the spring and early 
summer decoration of his greenhouse, there is none that, 
for effectiveness and genuine beauty, can excel the schizanthus. 
The butterfly flower, as it has been called, does not belie its name. 
Its blossoms are dainty and graceful, and a single specimen, if well 
grown, will attain a height of from three to four feet, and be wide 
in proportion. 

To see the schizanthus in perfection one must visit one of the 
spring or early summer exhibitions of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Vincent Square, Westminster ; or, if permission can be 
obtained, inspect the collection grown at the Society’s famous 
gardens at Wisley, in Surrey. There you may see vast banks of 
bloom, in all the colours of the rainbow, and a more beautiful 
floral picture it would be hard to imagine. 

But these splendid specimens are the outcome of years of 
experiment in the art of hybridising and in the methods of 
cultivation, and the inexperienced amateur may well entertain 
misgivings as to his own ability to achieve results even approaching 
the standard attained by expert growers. He may not succeed, 
it is true, at the first attempt ; but, then, he did not grow his 
sweet-peas, or his roses, or his dahlias to perfection at the outset 
of his gardening experience. He persevered until the reward 
that he had sought was vouchsafed him. And so it will be with the 
schizanthus if the right methods of cultivation be adopted. What 
those methods are I shall explain later. 
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Meantime it may be said with confidence that there is no time 
like September for getting to work if the best results are to be 
realised next spring. The seed, as I have suggested, is cheap. It 
may be purchased at once from any reputable seedsman or florist, 
at prices ranging from 8d. to Is. 6d. a packet. For greenhouse 
cultivation the strain known as S. Wisetonensis is generally grown. 
This makes a fine decorative plant, but it does not by any means 
exhaust the species. For instance, S. pinnatus, the original species 
from Chili, which does not grow higher than two feet, is dainty 
enough to include in any collection, and the seed is cheaper than 
that of any other variety. Then among the improved kinds we 
have S. papilionaceus, bright coloured and a free bloomer ; 
S. tigridioides, the choicest species produced at Kew ; S. retusus, 
a salmon-rose variety which attains a height of 1 J feet, and a Tom 
Thumb variety, pyramidalis, which is of a dwarf, bushy habit and 
rarely grows more than a foot high. 

For all these varieties the culture required is identical. The 
amateur, therefore, has a wide choice and can experiment to his 
heart’s content. 

The chief point to bear in mind in the culture of the schizanthus 
is that during the early stages of its growth the plant should not 
be treated too generously in regard either to warmth or the rich- 
ness of the soil in which the seed is sown. 

The most suitable medium for the seed at the outset is a com- 
post of three parts sandy loam, one part leaf soil, and one-sixth 
part silver sand, all well mixed together and run through a sieve 
with a half-inch mesh. The soil should be nicely moist, but not 
sticky, and the seed be sown thinly either in pans or boxes filled 
with earth to within half-an-inch of the top. A light sprinkling of 
the surface with soil, sufficient merely to cover the seed, is all that 
is necessary. 

The boxes or pans, covered with sheets of glass and brown 
paper, must now be placed in a cold frame, and be kept in a cold, 
shady corner until germination is apparent. The glass and brown- 
paper covering may then be removed, but at this stage it is neces- 
sary to avoid exposing the seedlings to bright sunlight. 
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As soon as the young plants are an inch high it will be neces- 
sary to lift them out of the boxes, and transplant them to thumb 
pots — one seedling to one pot. The compost may be the same 
as that for seed sowing, save that it can be a little coarser and have 
incorporated with it a handful or two of finely chopped peat. 
The necessity for clean pots at all stages of growth must be 
insisted upon, and the need for efficient drainage is hardly less 
important, for if there is one thing against which the schizanthus 
is unable to battle, it is the presence of stagnant moisture. Water 
the young seedlings carefully, therefore, keep them shaded, and 
syringe lightly on bright days. When the plants are three inches 
high pinch out the point of the main stem to encourage lateral 
growths. 

This will bring us to the end of September or the beginning of 
October, and by this time the pots will be full of roots, and a 
further shift into five-inch pots will be necessary. The same 
compost as before will be found satisfactory ; but care must now 
be taken to pot firmly. Cool days and nights may now be expected, 
and it will therefore be essential to transfer the plants to the 
warm greenhouse. But no attempt at forcing must be made. The 
point to remember is that the plants have to be kept growing 
steadily all through the winter, and that in order to achieve 
success they must receive cool treatment and constant attention. 
A temperature of 50° by day and 45° by night is all that is 
required. 

Frequent repotting will be required if the plants are to be main- 
tained in a healthy state, for as soon as the roots become pot- 
bound flower buds will form, the lower leaves will turn brown and 
fall off, and loose, unsatisfactory specimens will be the result. 

About the end of February the plants will be ready for the final 
potting. The larger varieties will require pots eight or nine inches 
in diameter, and the dwarf er kinds sizes ranging from three to five 
inches in diameter. The soil may be made fairly rich by mixing 
some decayed manure or a sprinkling of artificial fertiliser with it. 
As the pots become filled with roots and the flower buds appear, 
weak doses of liquid manure may be given at intervals of a few 
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days. But the manure must be weak. Strong applications will 
damage the roots, cause the leaves to turn yellow, and spoil the 
appearance of the plant. 

Up to this point the plants should have been kept as near the 
glass as possible, but now that they will be attaining their fullest 
dimensions they may be placed on the greenhouse benches and 
displayed to the best advantage. Meantime they will, of course, 
have been carefully trained and tied in — not in a bunch so that 
the top of the plant presents the appearance of a sweep’s brush, 
but carefully, so that every branch shall be able to display its 
graceful beauty to the fullest advantage. 

To sum up, it may be said that the secret of successful sehizan- 
thus culture rests in giving the plants cool treatment throughout, 
in frequent repotting, in careful watering and feeding, and in 
supplying plenty of light and air during the dark dank days of 
winter. 

If seed be sown early in September, the plants will be at the 
height of their beauty at Easter, and the reward of careful culture 
will be such as will more than repay the time and patience 
expended upon their cultivation. 

Propagating the Fuchsia 

As the enthusiastic gardener makes his daily tour of inspection 
at this season of the year he notes a plant or a series of plants 
which attract and please him well, and he determines that he 
will adopt measures to propagate them, and thus increase his 
stock. Possibly his eye lights upon a particularly fine specimen 
fuchsia. Not only is the individual plant worth all the care and 
attention that he intends to bestow upon it in order to preserve it 
throughout the winter, but it is so attractive an addition to the 
garden that he is determined to multiply it. How shall he set about 
the task ? 

If he have a greenhouse, or even a frame from which frost can 
be excluded in severe weather, the process is not at all difficult. 
Should he not possess these indispensable adjuncts to the well- 
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appointed garden he will be well advised to postpone all attempts 
at propagation until spring warmth returns again, and even then 
not without the aid of glass in one form or another. The ordinary 
bedding fuchsia is a tender plant and cannot withstand the rigours 
of winter out of doors save in some favoured spots in the south of 
England and the Isle of Wight. 

But with glass and artificial heat all things are possible. All 
that is necessary are skill and care on the part of the gardener to 
achieve his highest ambitions. The present month provides the 
most favourable opportunity, apart from early spring, to propagate 
the fuchsia by means of cuttings, and the diagram printed on 
Page 47 gives some valuable hints as to the procedure required. 

In the first place, it is necessary that the right kind of cuttings 
should be selected if satisfactory new plants are to be produced. 

The shoots to depend upon will be found emerging from the 
flowering stems in great quantities on a healthy plant whether it 
be growing indoors or out. They will be young and comparatively 
soft, and those selected for propagation should not be less than 
four inches long. If they be grasped firmly be* ween the thumb and 
finger and be pulled sharply downwards they can be detached 
quite easily from the parent stem and they will come away with a 
“ heel ” (see diagram on p. 47). 

It is not wise, however, to leave the heel intact. The base of the 
cutting will “ callus ” better and produce roots more readily 
if a clean horizontal cut be made immediately beneath the lowest 
joint — the nearer to the joint the better, provided it be not in- 
jured in the process. Next remove the two lower pairs of leaves, 
and the cutting is ready for insertion in the soil. 

The preparation of the soil requires care. Ordinary garden mould 
is useless for the purpose, and unless you have the proper in- 
gredients ready to hand and can make the necessary “ compost ” 
yourself it is better to purchase a bushel or so from the florist. 
Even if you do not use it all it will be found invaluable for 
repotting purposes in connection with other choice plants. The 
most suitable propagating soil is a mixture in equal parts of loam, 
leaf-mould and sand. The last-named ingredient is especially 
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indispensable, since it helps to keep the soil porous and prevents 
the accumulation of moisture and consequent “ damping off ” 
and decay of the cuttings. 

The disposition of the cuttings — either in pans, pots, or boxes — 
is a matter entirely for your own convenience. Whichever re- 
ceptacle is used, see that it is well drained in the first instance, and 
the success of your cuttings will be ensured. If pots are used, they 
should be 60’s (that is, three-inch pots), and one cutting should be 
placed in each. If pans or boxes are employed, insert the cuttings 
two or three inches apart and two inches deep, and, whether in pots, 
pans or boxes, take care that the base of the cutting is made very 
firm. A loosely planted cutting will take considerably longer than 
one firmly inserted to produce roots, and there is danger that it 
may never form any at all. 

If you possess a propagating case in the greenhouse plunge the 
pots or boxes to their rims in cocoanut fibre, and keep them 
close until root action is apparent. Failing a regulation propagating 
case, make one of your own with a deep box and a sheet of glass 
placed over the top. Plunge the pots in fibre, as in the propagating 
case. 

As soon as the cuttings are well rooted remove them to the top- 
most shelf of the greenhouse, so that they can be kept near the 
glass. This will induce the production of short-jointed and robust 
growths, to withstand the dull, damp days of winter. Early in 
the new year the cuttings can be transferred into 48’s (4|-inch) 
pots, and grown to make specimen plants of any shape that may be 
desired. 


Begonias after Flowering 

Before many days have passed the begonias which have made 
the greenhouse and the outdoor flower beds gay for several 
months past will begin to show signs of exhaustion. Begonias in 
vigorous growth revel in plenty of moisture, but when their 
period of activity is drawing to an end it is a mistake to water 
freely. With regard especially to pot plants, when the leaves 




Diagram 55. — BEGONIAS AFTER FLOWERING. 

Fig. 1. Leaves falling. Fig. 2. When they have faded the growth may 
easily be detached from the bulb. Fig. 3. Place the pots and contents undis- 
turbed on a greenhouse shelf ; Fig. 4, or, after drying, store them in fibre in 
a shallow box for the winter. 
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turn yellow be sure that this is a warning that no further watering 
is required. If it be given there is danger that the bulbs will decay 
probably after they have been stored for the winter. The methods 
of treatment for begonias after flowering are clearly depicted in 
the diagram on Page 285. 
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The Third Week-End 

Violas 

I T is late in the day to attempt to say anything new in praise 
of the viola or tufted pansy. For many years it has held a 
conspicuous place in the foremost rank of popular garden 
flowers, both on account of its beauty, and of the accommodating 
ease with which it can be cultivated. My excuse for reverting to 
the viola at this particular stage of the gardening year is, however, 
an eminently practical one, since the season has now arrived when, 
by a little well-directed effort, it is possible to propagate a fresh 
stock of plants, and thus add to the sum-total of the garden’s 
wealth of bloom. 

On the whole, a wet summer is one that favours the viola. 
Conditions that are moist and cool are those in which the viola 
revels, and this is the main reason why the cultivation of this 
charming flower is invariably undertaken with such notable 
success across the Scottish border. 

Propagation may be carried out in three ways — by division 
of the roots, by means of cuttings, or by seed sowing. The last- 
named method may be ruled out of court for the time being, since 
the proper month to sow seed for a display of bloom in the suc- 
ceeding year is April. Propagation by cuttings is by far the most 
satisfactory plan where it is desired to raise a large number of 
new plants true to variety, for the reasons that a great many 
cuttings can be accommodated in a comparatively small space, 
that they are perfectly hardy, and that if they have been properly 
labelled they can be planted out in suitable colour schemes when 
the proper time arrives in early spring. 
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The expert grower makes sure of securing an adequate supply 
by adopting a simple device earlier in the season. About the middle 
of August, when growth is prone to become somewhat straggling, 
he cuts the long shoots back to within two inches of their base. In 
dry weather he waters freely, and in a week or two new and vigor- 
ous growth makes its appearance from the base of the plant. 
These new shoots are ideal for making fresh plants if they are 
separated from the parent clump with a few roots attached. They 
can be planted out in the open ground in sandy soil, with which 
some leaf-mould has been incorporated, and be left undisturbed 
until spring. 

If, however, the supply of cuttings already furnished with 
roots falls short, there is nothing for it but to propagate by 
means of cuttings taken from matured shoots on the parent plant. 
Care is needed in selecting them. They should on no account 
be sappy or hollow, but should be firm and solid. They are best 
about three inches long, and trimmed so that the lower leaves 
are removed, and a clean cut is made immediately below a joint. 

For convenience sake I make a practice of striking a few dozen 
such cuttings each September in a frame. The soil bed is made 
up so that the surface is brought to within nine inches of the glass, 
and is composed of fibrous loam, leaf-mould and sand. The 
leaf-mould is an important ingredient, since it assists the rapid 
formation of roots, while the sand keeps the soil porous, and thus 
prevents the cuttings from damping off. The various sorts are 
kept in rows to themselves, and each is carefully labelled with the 
name of the variety. 

The cuttings should be inserted firmly in the soil at a distance 
from each other of four inches in rows six inches apart. They 
should be well watered in, and afterwards for a few days be kept 
covered with the frame light. Subsequently, however, there must 
be no coddling. The frame should be wide open throughout the 
winter in the daytime, and even at night, unless the frost threatens 
to be exceptionally severe. 

The chief enemies to guard against at the outset are slugs and 
brown aphis. Slugs must be hunted for and exterminated. There 



Diagram 56. — TRANSFERRING VIOLETS TO FRAMES. 

Fig. 1. Fresh light loamy soil introduced into a frame — let it have 
a gentle slope. Fig. 2. Dress with lime and rake in. Fig. 3. Lift the 
plants with a good ball of earth. Fig. 4. The holes should be sufficiently 
large to take the whole plant without disturbing the ball. 
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is no time like a dark night for the search. By the aid of a lantern 
they can be detected, and if they be deposited in a tin and covered 
with a handful of salt their marauding activities will be at an end. 
The aphis can be kept in check by syringing the cuttings with a 
strong solution of soft soap to which a little quassia essence has 
been added. 

Let me offer a warning against a practice which is not uncom- 
mon. This is the discarding of one-year-old plants after they 
have finished flowering and have yielded their quota of cuttings. 
The plan is both wasteful and foolish. One-year-old violas should 
never be thrown on the rubbish heap. Where possible they should 
be left undisturbed for at least a second year, when they will 
provide an even more abundant display of bloom than they did in 
the first. Where from a variety of causes it is found necessary to 
remove the plants, they can easily be lifted, divided, and planted 
in reserve beds, so as to be in readiness for use as spring borders, 
or for filling up odd corners in the rockery. 

Violets 

Now is the time to make preparations for providing violets 
with winter-flowering quarters. The violet is hardy, but it will only 
flower out of doors in winter in unexposed, sheltered situations, 
and in a mild and genial climate. Therefore, for most of us who 
desire to obtain an early crop of bloom, it is necessary to afford 
them a little encouragement. This is best supplied by transferring 
a few well-matured plants from their places in the outdoor 
border to a well-prepared bed within the shelter of a frame. 

The most suitable receptacle is one in which melons and cucum- 
bers have been grown during the summer months. The soil is 
in most cases rich and fairly high in the frame, and where this is 
not the case, care should be taken to build up the bed so that the 
surface is as near the glass as possible, commensurate with the 
necessity for leaving ample space in which the violets can grow. 

Let the top layer be composed of fresh flaky leaf-mould and 
loam, dress it with lime and fork it in. Before lifting the plants, 
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if the soil be dry, water well, and then be sure that each plant is 
raised with a good ball of soil attached. The plants should be set 
nine inches apart each way, care being taken to see that each plant 
is accommodated in a hole sufficiently large to admit the ball of 
earth and the roots without any suggestion of squeezing or 
cramping. 

When planting has been completed, water well, let the moisture 
evaporate for an hour or two, and then close down the lights com- 
pletely for a few days. Afterwards air should be gradually ad- 
mitted until the plants have been thoroughly inured to outside 
influences again. Frost, however, must be guarded against by 
closing the lights at its approach and by covering them with mats 
at night. Under this treatment and in favourable weather violets 
may be had in flower by the end of October. 


Hydrangeas f rom Cuttings 

There should be no further delay in securing cuttings of hyd- 
rangeas, and starting them into growth. The ideal cutting is one of 
well-ripened wood about six inches long. It is best to obtain the 
cuttings as near to a joint as possible, to make a clean horizontal 
cut immediately beneath the joint, and to remove the two lower 
pairs of leaves. 

The most suitable soil for the purpose is a mixture of loam and 
leaf-mould in equal parts, to which should be added a plentiful 
supply of sharp silver sand. The cuttings need to be inserted 
firmly in the soil in five-inch pots, and the latter should then be 
placed in a cold frame as near to the glass as possible. Shading 
from hot sun — if there should be any ! — is essential until root 
formation begins. These precautions will reduce, even if they do 
not altogether prevent, the “ flopping down 55 of the leaves, and 
they will assist the rapid striking of the cuttings, and thus save 
time. 

The young plants must, of course, be protected from severe 
frost through the winter, but they will thrive better if they be 
supplied with plenty of air when the temperature is normal. 
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There need be no transference of the plants to larger pots during 
the first year if the five-inch size is utilised at the outset. If the 
roots are undisturbed one is likely to secure a more satisfactory 
truss of flowers during the following summer. 

After the first year’s growth has been completed and the flowers 
begin to wither the plants should be cut down to the base and 
be placed in a cold frame for the winter. In early spring it will be 
necessary to shake out the old soil and repot in a compost of two 
parts loam and one part each of leaf-mould, decayed cow manure 
(or a sprinkling of artificial fertiliser) and sand. The pots should 
be just large enough to accommodate the roots comfortably, but 
no larger. A month or two later the plants can be transferred to 
seven or eight inch pots, in which, with the assistance of liquid 
manure and soot-water, they will bloom prodigiously. 

Arum Lilies 

Arum or calla lilies should now be placed in their winter 
quarters. Early in the summer, after they have finished flowering, 
the plants are turned out of their pots and placed in a trench out 
of doors. Here they make splendid growth, and are much 
more vigorous specimens than would have been possible had they 
been kept in pots and housed in frames. 

Early in September the spade is inserted deeply on four sides 
of each plant, so as to facilitate lifting. Towards the end of the 
month the plants are transferred to large pots containing rich soil, 
with which a little bone meal has been incorporated, and they are 
placed in a light airy position in the greenhouse. This treatment 
may be recommended each year, since not only does it improve 
the flowering qualities of the arum, but it gives it strength to 
withstand the attacks of greenfly, to which it is liable. 

Very little water need be supplied to the roots for a month or 
two, but by November, when the spathes appear, it should be 
gradually increased in quantity, and liquid manure be brought 
into use at frequent intervals. 



SEPTEMBER 

The Fourth Week-End 

Plants for a Shady Garden 

O NE of the most difficult of the many problems that 
confront the amateur gardener who dwells in the 
centre of a city is that associated with the absence 
of direct sunlight. 

It is, of course, a truism that sunshine is a prime necessity 
for the flower garden. Happy, therefore, the gardener whose plot 
of ground is so situated that a small section only of it is in perpetual 
shade. But there are many town dwellers who are not so for- 
tunately circumstanced. Their gardens are restricted in area and, 
possibly, surrounded by tall buildings which blot out the sunlight 
during the greater part of the day. 

Yet the love of a garden is so deeply implanted in them that 
they struggle with adversity year in and year out. Some by ex- 
periment, others by means of superior knowledge, achieve success 
at last. But there are many who fail, and it is my purpose in this 
chapter to offer a few suggestions as to the plants most suitable 
for cultivation in shady places so that disappointment may no 
longer dog their efforts. 

The occasion is opportune, since, with the approach of autumn, 
the chance has again come to indulge in the delightful occupation 
of rearranging and replanting one’s borders and flower beds. 
During October and November, in the absence of severe frost, 
digging and planting may go forward steadily — indeed, the earlier 
the work is accomplished the better it will be for the future wel- 
fare of the plants and shrubs which come under review. 

It is necessary at the outset to have fixed clearly in the mind the 
293 
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task you are setting out to accomplish. Your aim is to make a 
garden which will thrive despite the fact that it is almost or 
entirely sunless. It is not impossible, as I shall show, but it will 
be beyond your power to attain unless you are prepared to make 
sacrifices. You must be ready to discard without a moment’s 
hesitation all sun-loving and quick-growing plants, such as the 
vast majority of annuals and sub-tropical plants that depend 
for their success on warmth and light. If any miserable, dwarfed 
specimens have hitherto found a place in your shady garden it will 
be the height of wisdom to cut your losses and fill their places 
with subjects that are at once hardy and not prone to suffer by the 
absence of sunshine. 

What, then, shall we plant ? It is always a good plan while en- 
gaged in the autumnal rearrangement of a garden to be sure that 
adequate provision has been made for the suitable clothing of 
walls and fences. Bare spaces are an eyesore even in the most 
favourably situated gardens ; in those that are deficient in sunshine 
they are not less repugnant to the artistic sense. Fortunately there 
is a great wealth of climbing plants from which to make a choice. 

Colour is the great necessity in a dull garden, and it will be 
wise, therefore, to select climbers that produce either flowers 
or beautiful foliage, or both. And in this connection the rose need 
not be altogether neglected. Many of the climbing varieties 
accommodate themselves splendidly to shade, among them the 
following kinds : — 


Ayrshire 
Pink China 
Hybrid China 
Penzance Briars 
Waltham Rambler 
W. A. Richardson 
Crimson Rambler 
Lady Gay 


American Pillar 
Gloire de Dijon 
Madame Alfred Carri&re 
Reine Olga de Wurtemberg 
Lady Waterlow 
Richmond 

Commandant F61ix Faure 
Hugh Dickson 


Roses that do not open readily, such as Maman Cochet, 
Bessie Brown and Mildred Grant, and all pure teas should be 
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disregarded. It is waste of effort to attempt to cultivate them 
in shade. 

Other flowering climbers that will give satisfaction in shady or 
partially sunless positions are : clematis, honeysuckle, Jasminum 
nudiflorum (the winter-flowering jasmine, which should be planted 
against a south wall or fence), Berberidopsis corallina, wistaria, 
Guelder rose, Rhododendron ponticum, and Tropaeolum specio- 
sum, which bears scarlet flowers and thrives best in half shade. 
The tubers of the last-named, however, should not be planted till 
the spring. 

Climbers which are valuable for their decorative foliage effects 
include ivy — not the coarser and larger-leaved varieties, such 
as Hedera helix canariensis or H. H. dentata, but the smaller, 
prettier kinds, such as H. marginata elegantissima (silver leaved) 
and H. Crippsii (silver-grey). Then there are shrubs which produce 
berries, and among the best of these are cotoneaster (red), Gaul- 
theria Shallon (purple), and Leycesteria formosa (purple). 

Next we come to shrubs, which, for the shady garden, are in- 
valuable. They may be used with great decorative effect, since, be- 
sides forming beautiful objects in themselves, and as isolated and 
grouped specimens, they will help to break up the monotonous 
symmetry of a flat garden, and assist in giving it a proper per- 
spective. Shrubs that do well in the absence of full sunlight are 
Aucuba Japonica, which bears yellow, glossy leaves, berberis in 
many varieties, box, laurel, cornel cotoneaster, hypericum (St 
John’s wort), privet and periwinkle. 

A judicious selection from any of the plants and shrubs already 
mentioned will supply the framework to a shady garden plot. 
Now we come to the orthodox beds and borders, and at the moment 
no more effective piece of work could be suggested than that they 
should be planted with spring and summer flowering bulbs. 
Bearing in mind that there is a lack of sunshine, it will be neces- 
sary to discriminate in the choice of suitable bulbs, so as not to 
include classes that demand the direct rays of the sun to bring 
them to maturity. The following can be depended on to meet our 
requirements : — 
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Chionodoxas 
Colchicums 
Crown Imperials 
Dog’s tooth violets 
Fritillarias 


Narcissi 

Scillas 

Snowdrops 

Snowflakes 

Tulips 


If these are planted in early autumn wherever there is room 
they will give a glorious display of colour in early spring. In the 
meantime it will probably be desired to furnish a shady border 
with perennial and herbaceous plants for the coming summer. 
Here, again, there is no dearth of suitable subjects. A shady 
garden may be made gay in autumn with the bright yellow of 
solidagos (golden rods), which, grown in association with Michael- 
mas daisies of many hues — purple, scarlet, white and mauve — 
offer delightful colour harmonies as summer is merging into 
autumn. 

These are the very things for a shady border, and the choice of 
varieties is a rich one. Solidagos can be obtained in varying height. 
Thus S. gigantea grows to a height of nearly six feet, and bears 
massive pyramids of golden bloom ; S. Shortii is five feet high ; 
S. altissima four feet ; S. Canadensis three feet, and S. Virgaurea 
only a foot and a half. The number of varieties of the perennial 
aster or Michaelmas daisy is now legion. Some of the best are 
E. G. Lowe (pale blue), polyphyllus (white), turbinellus (lavender), 
turbinellus elegans (reddish-purple), Novae Angliae roscus (crimson), 
and Autumn Glory (violet -blue). 

Campanulas must certainly find a place in the shady border. 
They are accommodating and delightful plants anywhere, but 
I have found them flower admirably in shade, and I am certain 
that the blooms last longer if they are not exposed to the fierce 
rays of direct sunlight. Perennial phloxes also will accommodate 
themselves well to shade. They are shallow-rooted subjects which 
suffer considerably in prolonged periods of drought. Nor should 
delphiniums be omitted from our collection. They revel in a moist 
situation, and, like campanulas, flower longer in the absence of 
too much sun. 
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Other shade-loving plants may be selected from the following 
list 


Solomon’s seal 

Pyrethrums 

Helenium (sneezewort) 

Violas and pansies 

Primroses 

Polyanthuses 

Lily of the Valley 

London Pride 

Cyclamens 

Irises 

Astrantia (masterwort) 
Foxgloves 

Creeping Jenny (annual) 
Daisies (double) 

Ferns (hardy) 


Anemones (various) 
Everlasting sweet -pea 
Sweet alyssum 
Eremurus 

Chrysanthemum maximum 
(annual) 

Honesty 

Peony 

Doronicum 

Hemlock 

Lilium candidum 

Lilium tigrinum 

Hemerocallis 

Centranthus (annual) 


It will be seen that, with so extensive a field of choice, the owner 
of a shady garden need not despair of success. Nor when the 
time comes for lifting his spring - flow r ering bulbs and replacing 
them with summer bedding plants is there any lack of material. 
He can fill a bed with tuberous begonias in early June and be sure 
that they will not disappoint him. He can plant out fuchsias in 
the certain knowledge that they will thrive in shade. Marguerites, 
shrubby calceolarias, marigolds, nasturtiums and Phlox Drum- 
mondii (one of the most charming of half-hardy annuals) may all 
be pressed into the service. The one thing necessary is to see that 
the plants have been well grown and thoroughly hardened off 
before committing them to the open ground. 


Housing Chrymn themums 

It is never safe to leave large-flowered Japanese or other late- 
flowering chrysanthemums out of doors after the end of Sep- 
tember. Where the good treatment which is their due during the 
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earlier stages of growth has been meted out to them, and if they 
have been exposed as completely to the warmth of the sun as they 
should have been, the wood will by this time be in almost perfect 
condition. The buds are forming with encouraging regularity 
under the stimulus of consistent watering and judicious feeding, 
and henceforth the grower may look forward with complacency 
to the full fruition of his hopes. 

But there is still much to be done during the ensuing weeks 
before the plants can be induced to produce their choicest blooms 
in perfection. Having successfully brought on his plants from the 
“ cutting ” stage to the present critical period of their develop- 
ment, the cultivator cannot afford to rest content. The foliage 
may be green and healthy, the plants may have escaped the 
attacks of mildew and rust. If these diseases have threatened 
they have easily been warded off by remedial measures such as 
an occasional dusting with flowers of sulphur, or a syringing or 
two with a solution of sulphide of potassium (a quarter of an 
ounce to a gallon of water). 

Preparations for the housing of the plants under glass must be 
hurried on. This operation involves not a little anxious care on the 
part of the grower. Your house may have a span roof or it may be 
of the type commonly known as “ lean-to ” ; it may be large or 
it may be small ; but whatever its variety of shape or form, it 
must be absolutely waterproof if your chrysanthemums are to 
continue to flourish under its sheltering protection. Nothing is 
more likely to bring on attacks of fungoid diseases than a leaky 
roof which permits water to drip on the unfolding flower buds 
below. Such a condition of things is as certain as anything can 
be to cause the slowly developing florets to decay. 

Therefore attend to the glazing of the greenhouse without 
delay. Where there are broken panes, have them replaced by 
perfect ones, and where a little putty will be useful in stopping 
a tiny hole, do not hesitate to call in its aid. Next, see that the 
ventilators are in good order, so that they can be easily worked as 
occasion requires. Another and an important point to remember 
is that the house must be thoroughly clean. If it is backed by a 



Diagram 57. — DWARFING CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
INDOOR DECORATION. 

Fig. 1. Selected top shoot trimmed (a, remove a piece of bark or make 
a slit like that used in layering carnations). Fig. 2. Position of trimmed 
portion in “sixty” pot. Fig. 3. Pot placed in position. Fig. 4. Result 
potted in “forty-eight” pot. 
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wall it will be well to have the wall whitewashed ; but at any 
rate all the glass and the woodwork will require to have every 
trace of the accumulated grime and dust of the summer removed. 

Not less urgent is the need for the provision of some system 
of shading. October and early November often provide brief 
periods of warm sunshine at a time when the fully developed 
petals would fade and be irretrievably damaged by full exposure 
to sunlight. It is, therefore, advisable to be prepared in good time 
to ward off this danger. This can best be accomplished by the 
use of pieces of fine muslin or tiffany, strung on pieces of wire 
attached to the woodwork of the roof. If small rings are employed, 
after the fashion of those used for the suspension of the domestic 
window curtain, it is an easy matter to draw them across the under 
side of the glass at will. 

The tiffany will also be found to serve another extremely useful 
purpose. It will act as a guard against damp and fog. If a piece 
of the material be fixed across the ventilator, the latter may be 
left open even in the most unpropitious weather, and thus an 
adequate supply of air be maintained. Meantime, the tiffany or 
muslin will collect the moisture, and disease and decay can be held 
at bay. Another excellent and well-tried method which may be 
used as an auxiliary to the muslin or tiffany is that of filling a 
couple of flower pots with dry lime. This speedily absorbs moisture 
and helps to keep the atmosphere buoyant. 

So long as the weather continues mild no fire heat will be re- 
quired, but at the first indication of frost the furnace must be 
set to work, so as to maintain a free circulation of warm, dry 
air. Great care will have to be exercised in regulating the tem- 
perature. No attempt at forcing should be made. A minimum 
temperature of 50° will be amply sufficient. 

The inexperienced cultivator may possibly be exercised in his 
mind as to the most suitable time to house his plants. It is a 
salutary rule never to allow a plant to remain exposed to the damp 
nights of autumn beyond the day on which its flower buds begin 
to show colour. If the weather remains favourable this develop- 
ment should be waited for before the plants are removed indoors, 
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but should a period of wet set in it is a wise precaution to place 
them without further delay beneath the sheltering roof of the 
greenhouse. 

Once the plants are safely housed, watering and feeding must 
be attended to carefully and a considerable amount of dis- 
cretion called into play. Watering will not be necessary every 
day ; it will only be required when the soil approaches a state of 
dryness. It should then be supplied in generous quantities, and 
an interval of a few days be allowed to go by before it is given 
again. 

Great care will have to be taken to avoid spilling the water 
about on the floor of the house, especially late in the day, since this 
leads to “ damping ” and induces attacks of mildew, which will 
inevitably injure the flowers. Black or green fly and similar 
pests, if they should make their appearance, can be kept in check 
by dusting the extremities of the shoots with tobacco powder. 
This should be applied in the evening, and early the following 
morning a thorough syringing will remove both the powder and 
the insects. 

The regular feeding of the plants with soot-water and doses of 
liquid animal or artificial manures may be continued until the 
blooms are two-thirds expanded, after which it is advisable 
gradually to cease their application. Clear rain-water, where the 
occasion for its use arises, should always be supplied in the even- 
ing. The only certain method of ascertaining whether water is 
required is by giving each pot a sharp tap with the knuckles and 
watering only when the pot gives out a clear ringing sound. 

The height to which some varieties of the chrysanthemum grow 
often causes embarrassment to the owners of small greenhouses, 
whose ingenuity is put to a severe test to find room for their 
treasures without the wholesale removal of the benches. The dia- 
gram printed on Page 299 indicates a method by which this 
inconvenience may be obviated. It shows how the plant may 
be dwarfed even at this late period of the season, and yet be 
induced to produce a large and shapely bloom. 

The shoot with which it is intended to experiment should be 
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trimmed as indicated in Figure 1, care being taken to remove a 
bit of the bark as at A, somewhat after the manner adopted in layer- 
ing carnations. It will be necessary to crack a “ sixty ” flower pot so 
as to get it into position as shown at Figure 3, and afterwards to 
fill it in with fairly rich soil. Roots will be formed in about three 
weeks, and the plant may then be detached from the parent and 
removed to the greenhouse, where it will gradually develop its 
bloom. 



OCTOBER 


The First Week-End 

Rubbish, and the Autumn Bonjire 

E VEN though the calendar fail to emphasise the advent of 
autumn, the signs and portents which are apparent even 
to the least observant beholder warn the gardener that 
the end of summer has come. The mood in which he finds himself 
as this fact is borne in upon him supplies the touchstone to his 
character as a horticulturist. If he bemoan the passing of summer, 
and determine to permit its departure to lull him into somnolent 
inactivity until the spring awakens him with a shock, one may not 
unfairly classify him as a fair-weather gardener. There are many 
such, and those among us who are enthusiasts may, perhaps, 
be forgiven if we shed a tear of pity over our delinquent 
brethren. 

But happily there is an increasing host of amateur gardeners 
for whom autumn brings no cessation of pleasant toil. They revel 
in the delights and the beauties of the summer garden not less 
fully because they deny that autumn and winter have no attrac- 
tions. Apart from the pleasure they derive from their industrious 
efforts to prepare for another season of midsummer bloom, they 
point with pride to the increasingly rich reward which every 
succeeding autumn brings in gorgeous-coloured flowers. Indeed, 
the brightness of the autumn garden provides an annual surprise, 
with its wealth of dahlias, Michaelmas daisies, early -flowering 
chrysanthemums, sunflowers, and the remnants of summer 
flowers which make bed and border gay until the first touch of 
frost arrives. 

The principal concern of the gardener during the ensuing weeks 

303 
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will be to prolong the attractiveness of his garden. Nothing will 
conduce to this desirable end more certainly than by keeping down 
weeds and by removing decayed flowers and flower stalks. The 
last-mentioned operation will be especially necessary in the her- 
baceous border. The stems of many perennials are fast dying off ; 
they should be cut down almost to the ground-level, and the 
stakes which supported them during the summer be tied in bundles 
and neatly stored away for the winter. Annuals such as godetias, 
Bartonia aurea, linums, and so on, should be pulled up by the roots 
and consigned to the rubbish heap. 

Mention of the rubbish heap reminds me that the disposal of 
garden refuse is one of the most pressing problems associated 
with the cultivation of a small garden. Even in a plot of modest 
dimensions the accumulation of rubbish, when the autumn clear- 
ance has been effected, is bound to be considerable, and there is 
often not a little difficulty in getting rid of it. 

To the man who lives in the country, and who has ample oppor- 
tunities to dispose of his rubbish, no difficulty presents itself ; 
if he wants to burn it he can do so without causing the slightest 
annoyance to his neighbours ; if he wishes to be rid of it altogether 
there may be a local farmer who will be glad of it for manurial 
purposes. 

But the problem as it affects the town dweller, with his cir- 
cumscribed plot of ground, is not so easily disposed of. In the 
first place he is compelled by the very limitations of his space 
to prevent the accumulation of so large a heap of refuse that it 
becomes an eyesore to himself and an offence to his neighbours, 
however skilfully he may contrive to hide it from the senses of 
sight and smell. So get rid of it he must. But how ? 

There are three courses open to him. He may either have it 
carted right away and give no further thought to it save that 
its removal has been a source of expense to him ; he may bury it ; 
or he may burn it. The first is neither scientific nor economical ; 
the other alternatives are both, and it may be worth while to 
consider briefly the why and the wherefore, so that the beginner 
in gardening shall be placed in full possession of the facts. Sermons, 
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we are told, are to be found in stones ; not less true is it that even 
so prosaic an object as the garden rubbish heap contains within 
it potentialities the value of which cannot be questioned. 

From a scientific point of view there is much to be said in favour 
of burying garden refuse instead of burning it, since a moment’s 
consideration will show that it is Nature’s method of fertilisation 
to restore to the soil the vegetable matter that has come forth from 
it. The virgin soil of great tracts of land in Canada is so rich and 
fruitful for the simple reason that for countless years decayed 
vegetable matter has accumulated upon it and fed it season after 
season with never-failing regularity. 

Therefore the instinct which impels the gardener to bury his 
decayed vegetable refuse is a sound one. But even here he must 
discriminate a little. It is useless to bury everything that is 
usually thrown upon the rubbish heap. It is generally a com- 
posite conglomeration of refuse collected from all quarters of the 
garden, and contains the decayed stems of herbaceous plants, 
the trimmings of trees, fallen leaves, weeds, the haulm of spent 
vegetables, and any odd thing that comes in the way and must be 
removed so as to lend an air of tidiness to the garden. 

Now it would be folly to bury pieces of hard wood and the prim- 
ings of trees, which take a long time to decay. In the process of 
decomposition they may harbour all sorts of disease and insect 
pests, which, if allowed to persist, will do incalculable harm in the 
months to come. These potential propagators of disease must, 
therefore, be separated from the rest of the rubbish, and be con- 
signed to destruction in the fire, about which I shall have something 
to say later on. 

Meantime, how shall the decaying vegetable matter — Nature’s 
own fertiliser — be restored to the soil ? The only satisfactory 
advice is that which recommends deep burial. And the best time 
to perform the operation is when the ground is being trenched in 
winter. If the subsoil is inclined to be stiff and unworkable, nothing 
will improve its quality more effectively than a dressing of decay- 
ing vegetable refuse mixed with littery stable manure. If it is 
sandy the contents of the rubbish heap will impart body to it, 
u 
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and in this way help to conserve the moisture which would other- 
wise be wasted. 

The necessity for deep burial is more urgent in the case of the 
owner of a small garden than in that of the possessor of a large 
one. In the former instance the cultivator is compelled to expedite 
his operations. He has so little available space that he cannot allow 
his land to lie fallow for any considerable length of time. Crop 
succeeds crop in rapid rotation, and since vegetable matter decays 
slowly, he cannot afford the luxury of just spreading the refuse on 
the surface of the soil — which is Nature’s way — and allowing its 
manurial properties to find their way below ground as best they 
may. 

The other alternative is burning, and there is much to be said 
in favour of the garden funeral pyre. First, it is a cleanly method of 
disposing of rubbish ; next, it is rapid and thorough ; third, it spells 
destruction and death to many incipient diseases and countless 
myriads of insect pests, and, finally, the residue contains manurial 
properties of the utmost value. 

There are perhaps some pedantic people who will tell you that 
tills is a wasteful method, since, in the process of burning a large 
proportion of the valuable constituents in the decaying vegetable 
refuse will be dissipated in the air. This is true to some extent. 
In burning, we dissipate in the air the organic elements — carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen. All that is left are the mineral 
elements — but these are so important that their subsequent use 
as fertilisers has everything to recommend it — especially if the 
residue of the fire contains plenty of wood ashes. 

The ashes of the garden fire, once it has burned out, should be 
carefully preserved — either in a box or a sack. Their subsequent 
use as a fertiliser cannot easily be wrongly directed. Either as a 
top-dressing to growing vegetables — especially carrots and onions 
— or as an addition to the potting compost, they are invaluable. 

Finally, how should the garden fire be constructed so that it 
shall bum steadily and surely and perform its duty thoroughly 3 
One method — and a very good one — is that suggested in the dia- 
gram which appears on Page 307. It involves the construction ol 
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a shallow trench, as shown in Figure 1, and the purchase for a 
few pence of a heap of odd and old bricks. 

The method of construction is shown in Figure 2. This allows of 
a free circulation of air when the time arrives for lighting the 
fire. But, meantime, the accumulation of refuse can go on, and 
in order to keep it dry it is advisable to cover the erection with a 
galvanised iron lid. The fireplace thus improvised will present a 
neat and tidy appearance, no refuse need be seen lying about in 
unsightly heaps, and when the time comes for burning it you 
will have a veritable furnace, which will quickly consume the 
contents. 

This is much better than the ordinary method of burning a 
heap of rubbish which may in the process of accumulation have 
become damp ; may be difficult to set going, and even when 
successfully started will take a long time — possibly several days 
— to burn through. In the meantime, thick, pungent smoke is 
being emitted in quantities sufficient to cause your neighbours 
not a little annoyance, and to bring to yourself discomfort in the 
shape of smarting eyes. 


The Clematis 

The dismantling of the garden discloses gaps that require to be 
filled, and bare spaces on fence and trellis-work that ought to be 
occupied with foliage and flower. One would not for a moment dis- 
parage either the value or the beauty of the many varieties of 
annual climbing plants that may be pressed into service when, 
in spring, rapidly growing subjects are required to clothe bare 
walls and fences ; but, after all, their lives are brief and fleeting. 
Permanent climbers are needed in every garden, and the early 
autumn provides the most suitable opportunity for planting them. 
The soil is then still fairly warm, and the plants have an oppor- 
tunity to become well established before the rigours of winter set 
in. 

And among all the perennial climbers that respond readily 
to the careful cultivation of the amateur none ranks higher in 
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popular estimation than the clematis. Nor is the reason hard to 
seek. The clematis is not fastidious either in regard to soil or 
position (except one facing due north), and it will readily accom- 
modate itself either against a trellis, by a verandah, at the foot 
of rustic or wire arches, against pergolas, or at the base of an ivy- 
covered wall. 

In all too many gardens the clematis is not used for decorative 
purposes nearly enough, and even when it is introduced the 
specimens are confined to the old-fashioned Jackmanii of the purple 
blooms, or to the Montana species with their diminutive red and 
white flowers. These are delightful enough in their way, but there 
are many other varieties deserving the attention of the amateur — 
varieties which differ in shade from the most delicate of lavenders 
to the deepest of purples, and which also, if a judicious selection 
be made, can be had in bloom from May until November. 

In order that the reader may make his own choice I have drawn 
out the following tables, which will indicate the most important 
sections of the clematis family and also show the colour of the 
flowers and the period of blooming : — 

Jackmanii {flowers July to October ) 

Alexandra (pale reddish-violet). Guiding Star (purple, shaded 

Duke of Edinburgh (violet- crimson). 

purple). Alba (white shaded). 

Flammula (small white). Rubra (ruby-crimson). 

Gipsy Queen (velvety-purple). Star of India (reddish-plum). 

Lanuginosa {flowers June to October) 

Lanuginosa (pale lavender). La France (violet purple). 

Beauty of Worcester (violet- Queen Alexandra (pale laven- 
blue). der). 

Fair Rosamund (bluish-white, Marcel Moser (pale violet, red 
red bar). bar). 

Madame Van Houtte (large Lady Caroline Nevill (lavender, 

white). mauve bars). 
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Patens (large, flowers May to June) 

Mrs G. Jackman (white). Albert Victor (deep lavender). 

Sir Garnet Wolseley (slaty- Miss Bateman (white, choco- 
blue, plum-red bars). late anthers). 

The Queen (lavender). 

Montana (flowers in May) 

Montana (small white). M. grandiflora (white). 

M. Rubens (red). 

It should be noted that the Jackmanii and the Lanuginosa 
varieties flower on new wood, and that the Patens and the Montana 
classes flower on old wood. If these points be kept in mind many 
errors in pruning will be avoided. 

The successful culture of the clematis consists in careful atten- 
tion to three important operations — planting in good strong 
loamy soil ; feeding, for the clematis will absorb a great deal of 
nourishment ; and pruning at the right time. 

It should be remembered that clematis plants are grafted on 
the roots of the wild variety, and this fact affords a hint as to 
the method of planting of which it is well to take note. In most 
cases the plants will arrive from the nurseryman in pots. The 
clematis should be carefully removed from the pots, and the roots 
be allowed to remain undisturbed in the ball of soil. An ex- 
amination of the base of the stem will indicate the point of union 
between stock and scion. The roots should be buried deeply 
enough to admit of the joint being buried at least three inches 
below the surface, so that the scion may be able to form new roots 
of its own. The feeding should consist in the frequent application 
of weak doses of liquid manure in early summer. 

With regard to pruning, it may be said that as a general rule 
clematises of the Jackmanii section can be treated with almost 
ruthless severity. Indeed, they may be cut right down to the 
ground in early spring, and yet will start again and bloom 
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profusely the same year. The other sections thrive best if the prank- 
ing knife be used sparingly. It will be sufficient to cut out decayed 
wood and straggling growths after flowering so as to keep the 
plants within bounds. 

The clematis, however, is pre-eminently a spring and summer 
flowering climber. Let the amateur gardener keep in view the 
possibility of making his garden an attractive spot even in the 
depth of winter. And the best method is that of introducing, 
wherever space and opportunity permit, climbing plants and 
shrubs that are either evergreen or put forth their flowers during 
the dull months of the year. 

First among the latter I would place the winter-flowering 
jasmine. The majority of the jasmines bloom in summer or early 
autumn, but this variety — Jasminum nudifloram — bears sweetly 
scented yellow flowers along its leafless stems in the depth of 
winter. A good specimen supplied in a pot will cost about 
Is. 6d., and during mild weather there need be no hesitation 
in transferring it to your own garden. It is fairly hardy and 
will stand exposure; but it should be left to grow naturally; 
little training is required save that the main stems need to be 
nailed to the wall or fence against which it is to grow. 

The common jasmine — officinale — bears white sweet-scented 
flowers in late spring, but its foliage is undistinguished. A variety 
of the same type which bears variegated foliage is J. officinale 
argenteo variegatis, with leaves that are marked with beautiful 
silver lines. An evergreen kind which bears delightful yellow 
flowers in summer is J. humile revolutum, while a newer evergreen 
variety more expensive than the rest because of its more recent 
introduction is J. primulinum, which has large yellow flowers. 
All these are not quite so hardy as the winter-flowering jasmine, 
and should be given a sunnier position. 

For a south or south-west wall or fence the shrub commonly 
known as winter-sweet would be hard to beat. Chimonanthus 
fragrans — to give it its botanical name — bears in December and 
January flowers that are yellowish-white tinged with purple 
on the inside of the petals. Of the two varieties in cultivation that 
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known as Chimonanthus fragrans grandiflora is the better. It 
can be purchased for Is. 6d. a plant. The winter-sweet requires a 
rich sandy loam, and the soil needs above all to be well drained. 
Stagnant moisture at the roots will prove fatal to success. 

Another charming climbing shrub which does not find a place 
in suburban gardens so frequently as it ought is the Forsythia, 
commonly known as “ golden bell.” The flower — bright yellow and 
pendulous — makes its appearance in early spring before the 
leaves. If it be given a sheltered place and be planted in ordinary 
good garden soil, it will thrive prodigiously, and will be among the 
earliest subjects in the garden to give a welcome display of colour. 
There are four principal varieties in cultivation — Fortunei, inter- 
media, suspensa, and viridissima — and of them all intermedia is 
perhaps to be preferred, because of its neat habit. Plants can be 
purchased for Is. from any of the leading nurserymen. It is a good 
plan to place the plants against a dark background, such as that 
supplied by ivy. 

And the mention of ivy reminds me that this somewhat despised 
adjunct to the garden deserves better treatment and a wiser 
discrimination in the choice of varieties for decorative purposes 
than are sometimes accorded to it. The coarser, larger-leaved 
dark green varieties are to be found everywhere, but their universal 
use has little to recommend it when we remember that there are 
many choicely variegated, small-leaved, and therefore far daintier 
kinds that require very little more attention than the common 
variety to bring them to perfection as coverings for walls and 
fences. Some have silver leaves, others silvery-green, light green, 
and yellow. A brief study of the catalogue of any nurseryman of 
established reputation will reveal an unsuspected wealth of variety 
in pretty and charming ivies, which can be planted at any time 
between October and February in open weather. 



OCTOBER 

The Second Week-End 

Herbaceous Borders 

O CTOBER is so pre-eminently the month for planting 
and replanting that the gardener who neglects to grasp 
the opportunities which it affords will live to regret his 
lack of energy and enterprise in the summer months that are to 
come. There are many excellent reasons why the first month of 
autumn should be devoted assiduously to planting and replanting. 
First there is the opportunity which it provides for taking a 
general survey of the garden and of carrying out the improvements 
which have suggested themselves as the summer waxed and 
waned. Next there is the circumstance that many occupants of 
the border have outgrown their allotted space and require division 
and thinning out if they are to continue to thrive, and last, but 
not least, there is the well-proved fact that if planting and re- 
planting be undertaken early in the autumn, before the ground 
becomes thoroughly cold and sodden, root action is again speedily 
established, and the plants newly committed to the ground will, 
in consequence, more readily and easily withstand the rigours of 
winter, and make early and rapid growth as soon as spring warmth 
returns again. 

I need not enlarge either on the permanent beauty or on its 
ultimate advantages on the score of economy of the well-planned 
herbaceous border. For a peifect example of this important 
feature of the ideal flower garden one needs only to gaze in 
admiring wonder at the magnificent specimen beneath the red- 
brick wall of the old Dutch garden at Hampton Court. The 
humble amateur with his 60 ft. by 4 ft. border in a suburban 
3i3 
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garden cannot hope to emulate it, but he can, if he have a mind, 
visit it at the height of its splendour in July or August, mark 
down its principal features, and absorb its lessons. He will there 
learn what is meant by the massing and the arrangement of colours, 
how needful it is to avoid overcrowding, and how rich is the 
reward which attends upon the generous soil treatment of perennial 
plants. 

Here even the experienced gardener may glean valuable hints ; 
but the main purpose of this volume is to afford help to the 
beginner, and with this object in view I have had prepared two 
plans of simple herbaceous borders which will form a suitable 
basis upon which to work. Both designs are for borders sixty feet 
long and four feet wide. The plants suggested are well varied, 
easily accessible, and not expensive. If, however, after studying 
the appended descriptions of them and their probable cost, the 
expense be found to be prohibitive, a beginning could be made 
with a proportion of the collection, and the plan be carried out 
in its entirety by easy stages. In any case the designs will be 
found valuable for ready reference. 

Plan No. 1 

Let us proceed to analyse the plans. Tall-growing subjects, 
as a general rule, find accommodation at the back of the borders. 
Thus reading Plan No. 1 from left to right we have for the back 
row the following plants : — 

Echinops Ritro. — This is commonly known as the globe 
thistle. Its Greek nomenclature denotes its resemblance 
to a hedgehog. The species recommended is a native of 
Southern Europe, but is quite hardy. Its flowers are 
blue, and they are borne on stems from 3 ft. to 4 ft. tall. 
(Price from 6d. to 9d.) 

Aster Novje-Anglle Rubra. — This is one of the most showy 
of the New England species of the Michaelmas daisy or 
starwort. It is late flowering, and grows to a height of 
4 ft. (Price 6d.) 
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Helianthus Soleil d’Or. — A double sunflower, with blooms 
measuring 3 in. across. Blooms August to October. 
Height 4 ft. (Price 4d.) 

Heliopsis Scabra. — A sunflower-like plant with rough 
leaves ; orange-yellow flowers. (Price 4d.) 

Delphinium Pale Blue. — Bella Donna or Blue King are 
excellent light blues. (Price 9d.) 

Aster Decima. — Michaelmas daisy. In two colours — either 
white or pink. 4| ft. Flowers in October. (Price 6d.) 

Tritoma Uvaria. — Commonly called torch lily or red-hot 
poker. The variety specified bears red and orange blooms, 
and grows to a height of 3 ft. (Price 9d.) 

Chrysanthemum Latifolia. — White. Flowers from May to 
July. Height 2 \ ft. to 3| ft. (Price 6d.) 

Solidago Shortii. — Known as Golden-rod. Produces its 
flowers in yellow spiraea-like sprays. Height 5 ft. (Price 
4d.) 

Delphinium Dark Blue. — Irene is a good dark blue variety. 
(Price 9d.) 

Aster Cordifolius. — Hon. E. Gibbs (lavender-blue) or 
Edwin Beckett (mauve) are excellent varieties of this 
species. (Price 4d.) 

Helianthus Miss Mellish. — One of best the of perennial 
sunflowers. Height 5 ft. to 6 ft. (Price 6d.) 

Tritoma Grandiflora. — Coral to orange flowers. Prefers 
sandy soil. Height 4 ft. to 5 ft. Blooms July to Sep- 
tember. (Price 9d.) 

Lupinus Polyphyllus. — The common perennial lupin. Dark 
blue flowers. Height 3 ft. (Price 6d. ) 

Aconitum Napellus Album. — Better known as monkshood. 
Album is the white variety — the only one in existence. 
(Price 4d.) 

Anchusa Italica. — Bears tall spikes of flowers of a gentian- 
blue. (Price 6d.) Dropmore variety, lovely porcelain 
dark blue, costs a trifle more, but is worth it. 
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Plants of Medium Height 

The above complete the back row of the border ; in the centre 
row we have the following plants : — 

Peony. — A suitable variety of the Chinese species for this 
position would be Belle Chatelaine. The flowers are 
delicate rose with a sulphur centre. (Price Is. 6d.) 

Gypsophila Paniculata. — A fine decorative plant with 
gauze-like white flowers. Blooms from June to Septem- 
ber. Height 2 ft. to 3 ft. (Price 4d.) 

Phlox Scarlet. — Coquelicot is a fine orange-scarlet variety. 
Height 2 ft. to 4 ft. (Price 6d.) 

Saponaria Officinalis. — Known as soapwort. Bears hand- 
some double flowers of deep rose-pink, which are very 
fragrant. Height 1| ft. (Price 6d.) 

Chrysanthemum Maximum. — King Edward bears very 
large white flowers, and has a compact growth. (Price 4d.) 

Peonies. — Good varieties for this position are Arsene Muriel 
(dark rose, suffused with violet), or atrosanguinea (deep 
crimson). (Price Is. 6d. each.) 

Phlox. — M ont Blanc is an excellent pure white. (Price 6d.) 

Scabiosa Caucasica. — Bears flowers in pale mauve and 
blue shades. Blooms from early summer till late autumn. 
Alba is a white variety. (Price 6d.) 

Pyrethrum James Kelway. — A rich blood-red variety. 
(Price 6d.) 

Coreopsis Grandiflora. — Handsome yellow flowers, very 
suitable for cutting. (Price 4d.) 

Gaillardia Hybrida. — Flowers of various colours, including 
gold, copper, yellow and crimson. Long season of 
bloom. (Price 4d.) 

Campanula Persicifolia. — Bears blue flowers on tall stems, 
some 4 ft. high. (Price 4d. ) 

Erigeron Speciosus. — Aster-like plants whose flowers have 
a silky fringe. The colour of the variety named is violet 
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with a bright golden-yellow disc. Blooms May to Novem- 
ber. (Price 6d.) 

Anemone Japonica Rubra bears dark rosy-crimson flowers. 
(Price 6d.) 

Agrostemma Coronaria. — The variety known as A. Coro- 
naria Wackerii carries blood-red flowers from June till 
August. Height 2 ft. (Price 6d.) 

Achillea, The Pearl. — Tliis variety is easily the most 
popular among achilleas. Its flowers are white, and it 
blooms from June to October. (Price 4d.) 

Pyrethrum, Pink. — A good variety in this colour is Lady 
Derby. (Price 6d.) 

Geranium Ibericum. — This is a very showy plant, bearing 
blue flowers. It must not be confused with the bedding 
zonal pelargonium wrongly called “ geranium.” (Price 4d.) 

Phlox, Salmon. — One of the best salmons is Pantheon. 
(Price 8d.) 

Front Row 

For the front row of the border we have the following : — 

Potentilla. — This is a charming plant of tufted habit, 
carrying strawberry-like leaves. Le Vesuve bears double 
flowers, fiery crimson, tipped with orange. (Price 6d.) 

Pulmonaria Sacciiarata. — The common name for pulmon- 
aria is lungwort. The foliage is prettily mottled or 
marbled. P. saccharata bears rosy-pink flowers, turning 
bluish with age. (Price 6d.) 

Heuchera Sanguine a. — This is familiarly known as the 
coral flower, and the variety indicated is one of the best. 
The flowers are bright coral -scarlet, and arc borne on 
long spikes. Height f to l£ ft. (Price 6d.) 

Geranium Endressii. — This variety is crimson, and grows 
to a height of 1 ft. (Price 4d.) 

Campanula Carpatica. — There are many varieties, including 
alba (w r hite), Chad Valley Gem (pale blue), Isabel (purple), 
and Riverslea (deep blue). (Price 4d. to 6d.) 
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Statice Incana (Red Sea Lavender). — The flowers are vari- 
ously coloured pink, white or red. The leaves are ever- 
green. (Price 6d.) 

Phlox Canadensis. — The flowers are lavender in colour. 
Height 1 ft. (Price 9d.) 

Potentilla, Yellow. — The variety alpestris bears bright 
yellow flowers. The leaves are hairy. (Price 6d.) 

Nepeta Mussinii. — Commonly called catmint. The flowers 
are pale lavender. Height 1 ft. (Price 6d.) 

Funkia Fortunei. — This is the favourite plantain lily. The 
leaves of the variety recommended are a shade of blue- 
green, and the flowers are pale lilac. (Price 9d.) 

Lychnis Viscaria Plena. — Known as the German catchfly. 
This variety bears rose-coloured flowers. (Price 4d.) 

Megasea Cordifloria. — This is a species of saxifraga. The 
flowers are rose in colour, arc carried on tall spikes, and 
are scented. (Price 9d.) 

Helenium Pumilum.— Known as sneezewort. The variety 
suggested carries soft pale yellow flowers which are 
excellent for cutting. (Price 4d.) 

(Enothera Macrocarpa or Missouriensis. — The Evening 
Primrose. Bright yellow flowers, 4 in. to 6 in. across. 
(Price 6d.) 

Veronica Incana. — Silvery-white foliage and deep blue 
flowers. Height 9 in. (Price 6d.) 

Iceland Poppies. — The botanical name is Papaver nudicaule. 
Colours range from white through yellow to rich orange 
and rose. Height 1 £ ft. (Price 3d.) 

Here are, roughly, fifty plants, the total cost of which would be 
about £2, 2s. 

Plan No. 2 

Like its forerunner, the second plan is for a border sixty feet 
long and four feet wide, but the plants suggested are a little better 
in quality, and on that account somewhat — though not much — 
more expensive than those recommended in the iirst design. 
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Reading from left to right, and taking the back row first, we 
have the following plants : — 

Helianthus H. G. Moon. — A fine hybrid variety with broad 
petals and small centres. Height, 4 ft. (Price 6d.) 

Artemisia Lactiflora. — This species of the common worm- 
wood is a comparatively new introduction. It produces 
erect stems, 3| ft. to 4 ft. high, carries ornamental fem- 
like dark green foliage, and bears branching panicles 
of pale cream fragrant flowers. The bloom is produced in 
August and September. (Price 6d. ) 

Aster Beauty of Colwall. — A novelty among Michaelmas 
daisies. The flowers are double, and are of a delightful 
shade of lavender. Height, 4 ft. Blooms September to 
October. (Price Is.) 

Tritoma Ideal. — The genus is variously known as Kniphofia, 
red-hot poker, or torch lily. 

Delphinium Rev. E. Lascelles. — A magnificent new 
variety, carrying bold spikes of large double flowers, 
with a distinct blue and white centre. Height, 4 ft. to 
5 ft. (Price 3s. 6d.) 

Echinacea Purpurea. — This plant is a relative of the 
popular rudbeckia. It is sometimes known as the 
“ Purple cone-flower.” The variety recommended bears 
reddish-purple flowers, with an orange centre on stems 
3 ft. to 4 ft. high. The blooming period is late summer 
or early autumn, and the flowers are excellent for cut- 
ting. (Price 6d.) 

Doronicum Plantagineum Excelsum. — The tallest and 
most showy variety of the Leopard’s Bane. The flowers 
are golden, and are borne on long stems. Blooms at 
intervals from March to October. (Price 4d.) 

Aster St Egwin. — A recent introduction which produces 
pure pink flat flowers, each If in. across ; it is of bushy 
habit, and attains a height of 3 ft. (Price 6d.) 

Delphinium Princess May. — A semi-double lavender-mauve, 
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edged sky-blue, with a dark centre. Height, 4J ft. (Price 
Is. 6d.) 

Inula Glandulosa. — A showy plant bearing handsome 
foliage and orange-yellow flowers with narrow wavy 
petals. Excellent for cutting. (Price 6d.) 

Tritoma Ideal. — (See above). 

Aster Perfection. — A new white variety of a splendid 
branching habit ; is a mass of flowers from top to bottom 
when in full bloom. Height, 3| ft. (Price Is.) 

Thalictrum Glaucum. — Commonly known as the meadow 
rue, and valuable for its graceful foliage. The variety 
specified bears fine yellow flowers on stems varying from 
3 ft. to 8 ft. (Price 6d.) 

Delphinium Autolycus. — The flowers are violet and the 
inner petals violet with a black eye. (Price Is. 6d.) 

Rudbeckia Californica. — The cone-flower. Flowers golden- 
yellow and brown. Height, 4 ft. to 6 ft. (Price 4d.) 

Cimicifuga Japonica. — Known as bugwort. A very showy 
plant in late summer. The flowers are borne in tail-like 
racemes, sometimes branched or forked, and they are 
white in colour Height, 3 ft. (Price 6d.) 


Centre Roiv 

For the centre row medium-sized plants are selected : 

Delphinium Formosum. — Dark blue flowers, light centre. 
Height . 3 ft. (Price 9d.) 

Helenium \Pumilum Magnificum. — One of the best of all 
yellow border plants. The flowers are large. Height, 
2 ft. to 3 ft. (Price 6d.) 

Gypsophila Paniculata Flora Plena. — A novelty of 
great merit. The tiny double flowers are snowy white. 
Height, 6 in. (Price Is.) 

Peony Canarie. — The flowers are white, tinted primrose in 
the centre. (Price 2s. 6d.) 
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Helenium Grandicephalum Cupreum. — Sometimes called 
the Sneezewort. The variety suggested is very free in its 
habit, and is long flowering, the blooms being rich 
reddish-brown shot with gold. Height, 1 ft. to 1§ ft. 
Blooming period July to September. (Price Is.) 

Phlox Mrs Oliver. — A comparatively new variety. The 
flowers are formed in beautiful clusters, and are salmon- 
pink in colour. Height, 3 ft. (Price 9d.) 

Erigeron Macranthus. — Large heads of violet flowers. 
Height, 1 ft. Blooms from June to September. (Price 
6d.) 

Peony Maxima. — The flowers are double white and yellow, 
and have short petals. (Price Is. 3d.) 

Lupinus Moerheimii. — The best of the lupins. The flowers 
are borne on long spikes, and are pink and white in 
colour. (Price 9d.) 

Lychnis Chalcedonica. — A splendid border plant. Bright 
scarlet flowers in terminal heads. Height, 3 ft. (Price 4d.) 

Lythrum Virgatum. — Commonly known as Loosestrife. 
The species recommended bears bright reddish-purple 
flowers, and is a compact grower. Height, 2| ft. to 3£ ft. 
Blooms June to August. (Price Is.) 

Phlox Aurora Borealis. — Rosy-salmon flowers with a 
carmine eye. (Price Is.) 

Pentstemon John Cairns. — The flowers are large, and are 
crimson in colour, with a white throat, and veined in 
carmine. (Price 9d.) 

Pyrethrum La Vestale. — White flowers tinted with lilac. 
(Price 6d.) 

Rudbeckia Newmanh. — This variety belongs to the speciosa 
species. The flowers are orange-yellow and have a black 
disc. Height, 1| ft. to 3 ft. Blooming period May to 
October. (Price 6d.) 
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Front Row 

In the front row of the border plants of dwarfer habit than the 
foregoing find places : 

Veronica Incana. — The flowers are rich blue and the foliage 
silvery. Height, 2 ft. July to September. (Price 6d.) 

Geum Montanum Aurantiacum. — A useful spring-flowering 
perennial. Large deep yellow flowers. Height, 9 in. 
(Price 6d.) 

Geranium Endressii. — Crimson flowers with dark veins. 
Must not be confused with the bedding zonal pelar- 
gonium. (Price 4d.) 

Delphinium Grandiflorum. — The Siberian larkspur, a 
dwarf species. The flowers are small and dark blue in 
colour. Height, 2i ft. to 3 ft. (Price 9d.) 

Dielytra Eximia. — Commonly called Bleeding Heart or 
Lady’s Reticule The flowers are in racemes and are 
reddish-purple in colour. Height, 9 in. to I ft. (Price 6d.) 

Statice Incana. — Red Sea lavender. The foliage is evergreen 
and is of a glaucous hue. The flowers are variously 
coloured pink, white or red. Height, 9 in. (Price 6d.) 

Erigeron Glabellus. — Purple flowers with golden-orange 
centres. Height, £ ft. to 1 ft. Blooms from June to Sep- 
tember. (Price 9d.) 

Geum Montanum Grandiflorum. — A dwarf species growing 
9 in. high. Large orange - yellow flowers from June to 
August. (Price 9d.) 

Nepeta Mussinii. — Continuous clouds of pale lavender-blue 
flowers from May to August. Height, 1 ft. (Price 6d.) 

Campanula Carpatica. — The Carpathian harebell. Light 
blue flowers carried on plants not more than 9 in. 
high. Blooming period June to August. (Price 6d.) 

Phlox Canadensis. — Large delicate lavender flowers. Height, 
1 ft, (Price 9d.) 

Delphinium Grandiflorum. — See above. 
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Pentstemon Heteeophyllus. — Spikes of blue-purple flowers. 
Height, 1 ft. (Price 6d.) 

Potentilla Phcebus. — Large bright yellow blooms. (Price 
9d.) 

Armeria Maritima. — Thrift or sea-pink. The flowers are 
bright pink and the plants bloom from April to October. 
Height, 1 ft. (Price 6d.) 

Delphinium Nudicaule. — Another dwarf species of the 
larkspur. The flowers are bright scarlet. Height, 1| ft. 
to 2 ft. (Price 9d.) 

All the above plants will thrive in a well-tilled border. But, in 
order to bring the soil into suitable condition, it is necessary 
to dig or trench it deeply. In preparing a herbaceous border it 
must be remembered that the plants are to be permanent, that 
they will expand and occupy an increasingly large amount of 
space. They will therefore require substantial sustenance, and 
to this end while digging proceeds it is essential to incorporate 
with the soil a generous amount of rich farmyard manure. Let the 
manure be buried fairly deeply — not less, certainly, than a foot. 
As root action becomes vigorous the plants will speedily find it 
and benefit thereby. 

Do not make the mistake of planting too soon after the border 
has been dug over. Let the soil settle down for a few days ; and, 
above all, avoid the mistake of overcrowding. This applies to all 
perennials, but it is especially necessary in the case of tall-growing 
kinds. In each of the plans suggested the number of plants pro- 
posed will be sufficient, but where borders six feet wide are available 
more than one plant of each variety may be employed and the 
principle of grouping be adopted. For the front of the border this 
purpose may be realised with excellent results. It is especially 
suitable in the cases of Veronica incana, Geum montanum, and 
Armeria maritima. 
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Replanting a Border 

It is an excellent plan to rearrange and replant a herbaceous 
border every three years. In that interval of time, however gener- 
ous may have been the space allotted to each plant, it will be 
found to have developed its roots in an ever-widening circle 
until it has begun to jostle its next-door, and possibly not so 
vigorous, neighbour — much to the latter’s detriment. When this 
stage has been reached, division of the clump of roots is urgently 
necessary 

The dividing of a root-clump — say of perennial phlox or del- 
phinium — requires more care than is sometimes given to it. It is 
not enough to divide the mass of matted roots roughly with a 
spade, as is sometimes advised. The exercise of a little care in 
carrying out the operation will produce a better reward in the 
shape of healthy, vigorous growth. The right method is to detach 
with a sharp knife the outermost parts of a bulk of root, since these 
are the youngest and strongest parts, while the centre of the plant 
is necessarily old and therefore to a great extent exhausted. The 
central portion of the clump of roots is in consequence hardly 
worth replanting, and may well be consigned to the rubbish heap 
and afterwards burned. 

Another suggestion that is worth adopting is that which recom- 
mends the lifting and replanting of a border in sections. This 
enables one to rearrange each portion carefully and methodically, 
and at the same time to dig and enrich the soil, which has probably, 
after a lapse of several years, become somewhat exhausted. 

In replanting remember the necessity for allowing abundant 
space for development to each plant. Bear in mind the lessons 
taught by past experience, and avoid overcrowding. Also avoid 
as much as possible the practice of planting single specimens. 
There may be some excuse in the case of a choice plant from which 
in years to come you may desire to raise an adequate stock, but 
there is none when, after division, you have ready to hand a good 
supply of a particular variety, and can afford to plant in groups. 
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Effective grouping is one of the secrets of an artistic and well- 
arranged herbaceous border. 

And while you are about it plant firmly. See that the hole which 
is made with spade or trowel for the reception of a new plant is 
capacious enough to hold its roots easily and comfortably. Spread 
the roots out where it is possible to do so, and then make them 
firm. Should this rule be neglected, the expansive action of winter 
frosts on the moist soil may cause the plants to be lifted up, with 
consequent exposure of the roots to effects of severe weather. 
This danger will be avoided by firm planting. 

The Christmas Rose 

The number of plants that bloom naturally in the open air in 
the depth of winter is extremely limited ; indeed, the only one 
that is at all common and that fulfils these conditions is the plant 
which is called the Christmas rose, but which has no more botanical 
right to the name than the snowdrop. Its proper name is Helle- 
borus niger, and it has a number of varieties. 

The Christmas rose is perfectly hardy and will thrive and bloom 
in a sheltered and partially shaded position. Perhaps the best time 
for planting out of doors is April, since it is in spring and summer 
that the new roots are formed which produce flowering shoots in 
December and January. But owners of cool greenhouses and cold 
frames can easily have plants in bloom at Christmas if they will 
purchase one or two newly lifted clumps of roots from the florist, 
divide them in the manner shown in the diagram which appears 
on Page 329, and pot them up in soil the principal ingredient 
of which is good loam, enriched by a liberal quantity of well- 
decayed manure and leaf -mould. If culture under glass is to be 
tried there must be no attempt at forcing — a mean temperature 
of 50° is all that is necessary — one of 60° would be quite 
unsuitable. 

Where clumps are growing well out of doors the only protection 
needed is that against heavy rain. This can be provided by a 
sheet of glass fixed in the manner depicted in Figure 4 of the 
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diagram — tilting the glass-light so that, while heavy rains are 
warded off, free ventilation is afforded at the same time. 

Among the best varieties of pot culture are Helleborus niger 
angustifolius and H. N. altifolius, the latter carrying rose-tinted 
blossoms from three to four inches in diameter. After flowering 
in pots, the roots should be replanted out of doors and be left 
undisturbed for some years. 
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The Third Week-End 

Bulbs for Outdoor Planting 

T HE long-expected, but none the less dreaded, visitation 
of severe frost which shall blacken and sear one’s dahlias 
and bring the surviving summer occupants of the border 
low, varies considerably in the date of its arrival each year ; and, 
until it does make its unwelcome appearance, the average amateur 
gardener is well content to enjoy to the full and, for as long a 
period as is possible, the few remaining glimpses of colour that 
help to remind him of the sunny glories of the past summer. 

The high priests of orthodox gardening will tell him that his 
snowdrops and daffodils should be planted in August, and cer- 
tainly not later than September, and that all outdoor bulb plant- 
ing should be completed long before October has run its course. 
This counsel of perfection is all very well for the possessor of un- 
limited acres who can strip his beds and borders in readiness to 
receive their winter occupants when he pleases, and still have 
plenty of bloom and foliage upon which he can feast his eyes in 
another part of his vast domain. 

But the owner of a tiny cottage garden or of a modest strip 
behind a suburban villa is not thus happily circumstanced. 
His natural inclination is to postpone to the last possible moment 
the somewhat mournful task of clearing out his favourite summer 
bedding plants. Who shall blame him, indeed, if he disregard 
entirely the recommendation to plant his bulbs before it is absol- 
utely necessary ? He is fully prepared to admit that the sooner his 
narcissi are placed underground, and the longer the period of 
growth which can be afforded them, the better it will be for their 
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welfare, but his past experience has shown him that, provided they 
are not committed to the ground in frosty and inclement weather, 
most of the commoner kinds of spring-flowering bulbs will thrive 
and flower satisfactorily, even though they be not planted until 
November. 

He will therefore wait for the favourable opportunity, which 
will come all too quickly, to clear out the beds that are still gay 
with salvia, geranium, heliotrope, ageratum, lobelia and alyssum, 
and in the meantime, if he be wise, he will select and purchase 
his bulbs, and draw up a plan of operations, so that all may be in 
readiness for planting when the suitable moment arrives. 

The beginner in gardening will probably be confronted with two 
outstanding problems : “ What to buy ? 55 and “ How to plant ? ” 
The first question is far more complex than the second, for it 
involves that most intimate and difficult of problems — the economy 
of the garden. The enthusiastic amateur with a well-filled purse 
can roam at will through a pile of elaborately illustrated bulb 
catalogues, and choose whatever fancy dictates in unlimited 
quantities ; his not less enthusiastic but more frugal companion 
must hold well in check his propensity to indulge in lavish 
expenditure, and must crush down ruthlessly his natural desire to 
have in his possession the latest triumph of the hybridiser’s art 
in tulip, daffodil, hyacinth and crocus. 

But both will certainly invest in a few varieties of each of the 
four chief classes of bulbs, since in every garden these should 
form the basis of the spring display of bloom. Now, it is quite 
possible to purchase mixed collections of any of these bulbs at a 
very cheap rate, and by planting in batches in vacant places in the 
herbaceous border to produce a medley of bloom during April and 
May ; but the line of true economy for the lover of gardening 
lies in the purchase of named varieties guaranteed to come true to 
colour. Take hyacinths, for example. A mixed parcel will rarely 
contain more than four or five varieties, whereas by paying even 
so little as sixpence a dozen more for them one can obtain a col- 
lection which will embrace a dozen varieties. Thus provided, one 
can be certain of securing a proper and artistic disposition of the 
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various colours, and also ensure simultaneous blooming — not the 
least important element in successful spring bulb bedding. 

So that the reader may be guided in making his own selection 
I will take each class in turn. 

Narcissi 

First, because they should be planted at the earliest possible 
moment after the middle of September, there are the narcissi. 
Every year the newer varieties are becoming cheaper, and are 
gradually displacing the older ones in popular favour. The man 
with limited means will, of course, have to depend on the latter, 
and among these — any of which can be bought for from 2s. to 
6s. a hundred — I may mention the following : — 

Trumpet. — Emperor (golden-yellow), Grandee (bi-colour), 
Madame de Graaff (white), Obvallaris (golden - yellow, 
prefers shade and a damp atmosphere), Golden Bell, and 
Empress (bi-colour ; the last-named is a somewhat more 
expensive variety than the rest ; it costs 7s. a hundred). 

Cup. — Autocrat (yellow self), Barrii conspicuus (yellow and 
scarlet), Campernelle jonquils (deep yellow, sweet 
scented), Minnie Hume (pale yellow and white), Mrs 
Langtry (white and yellow), Sir Watkin (yellow). 

Eye. — Omatus (white and scarlet). 

Polyanthus (bunch flowered). — Grand Monarque (white, 
citron cup), Gloriosa (yellow and white), Masterpiece 
(bright yellow). 

These are all first-class varieties which can be obtained at a 
reasonable price. But for those that can afford them, one ought 
to mention the wonderful new narcissus Poetaz variety, which is a 
hybrid between the Poeticus ornatus and the Polyanthus. Among 
these are Aspasia, Alsace, Elvira, Ideal and Irene. These cost from 
Is. to Is. 6d. a dozen bulbs. 
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Tulips 

Of all the bulbous flowers which make our gardens gay in spring 
and early summer none rivals the tulip in popularity — first be- 
cause of its easy culture, and, not less important, because of the 
long period over which its blooms are forthcoming. 

That the cultivation of the tulip is not a difficult matter, ex- 
perience will soon prove to be true. If a properly ripened bulb be 
planted in any ordinary garden soil it will produce its bloom in 
due season. Unlike the narcissus, however, the tulip bulb cannot 
be left in the soil from season to season in the confident expecta- 
tion that it will flower the second and succeeding years with as 
much vigour as it did in the first. Unless the bulb is lifted each 
season after the foliage has withered there is danger that it will 
become diseased. Even where this does not occur the resultant 
foliage and flowers may be weak and puny — they will become 
an eyesore in the orderly spring garden, and not a vision of 
delight. 

What, then, ought to be done ? It is not every amateur gardener 
who can afford to purchase new bulbs from the florist every season. 
The necessity for a strict economy in many cases renders it 
necessary that he should at least endeavour to preserve his bulbs 
from year to year, and make them do duty over again. Now this 
is quite possible. I suppose there is no place in the country where 
spring gardening is carried out so successfully as at Belvoir 
Castle, the famous demesne of the Duke of Rutland, and I have 
no hesitation in passing on to my readers the advice of Mr W. H. 
Divers, the Duke’s head gardener, upon this very point. 

46 Where the beds have to be cleared in May and planted with 
summer - flowering plants,” he writes, 44 tulips and other bulbs 
that have not completed their growth will suffer considerably, 
and their flowers will be much smaller the following season. My 
practice has been to dig a shallow trench in a sheltered posi- 
tion, and put the tulips in again as quickly as possible ; they 
remain thus until the foliage dies away, when they are taken 
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up, dried and stored as usual until October. During the next 
season they are grown on a piece of good ground in the kitchen 
garden. Here they recruit their strength, and by the end of 
the season have again formed good bulbs that are fit to plant in the 
beds in the following year. Thus by growing two sets of bulbs, 
one for each year, very few need be purchased after the second 
year of spring bedding, except in the case of new varieties. 5 ’ 

Here, then, is to be found the secret of preserving an adequate 
stock of tulips from year to year. Tulips suffer from frost, which 
weakens them and renders them susceptible to disease. The moral 
is that tulips should be planted late — much later, for instance, 
than narcissi, which are best planted in September. Their foliage 
is then later in appearance above the soil, at a period of the spring 
when danger of severe frost is over. This is the really governing 
reason for lifting tulips, and it provides the key to the solution of 
most of the problems associated with tulip culture. 

I have said that tulips will thrive in any good garden soil, 
and this is true if sufficient emphasis be laid on the adjective 
“ good.” A heavy, clayey soil is not a suitable medium. What is 
chiefly required is efficient drainage, and this is best secured in 
deeply dug sandy loam. If this is not immediately available strenu- 
ous efforts should be made to bring the soil into a suitable con- 
dition, first by deep cultivation, and then by the introduction of 
sandy loam or road grit combined with a fair proportion of humus, 
such as well-decayed manure or leaf -mould. 

Unless the soil has been manured many months previously, 
however, no attempt should be made to enrich the ground by this 
means at this late period of the season. It is a mistake ever to allow 
fresh stable manure to come into immediate contact with bulbs. 
The better plan where the soil shows signs of exhaustion is to give 
a dressing of manure after the bulbs are planted. The nutriment 
will then be washed into the soil by winter rains to the great 
benefit of the bulbs, while all suggestion of unsightliness may 
easily be removed before the bulbs break through by lightly 
forking the decayed manure into the surface of the ground. 

With regard to aspect, it may be said that the tulip is essentially 
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a sun-loving plant. It should not therefore be placed in the shade, 
nor should it be planted in a very windy situation, otherwise the 
tall, brittle flower stalks will inevitably come to grief. 

The tulip is such a gaudy flower, its colours are so pronounced, 
that a solitary bed of one variety may present so monotonous an 
appearance as to be almost repellently dull. What is required to 
show the tulip off to perfection — especially the late-flowering 
varieties, the Darwin and the Cottage — is that they shall be har- 
monised and contrasted with each other and with other beautiful 
spring-flowering plants. Nothing, for example, can be more de- 
lightful or attractive than a bed of Cottage Maid, an old pink and 
white variety, lifting up its dainty head above a carpet of white 
arabis, or the popular yel' w Chrysolora associated with purple 
aubrietia. 

It only remains to indicate the various great classes of tulips 
for guidance of the beginner. They may conveniently be divided 
into three — the early, the mid-season, and the late-flowering 
groups. Each class differs in height and colour, and for this 
reason care must be taken to avoid mixing them indiscriminately 
in bed and border. 


Early Varieties 

The early varieties are used freely for April bedding. Here are 
some of the best in sections according to their colours : 

Yellow. — Bouton d’Or, Canary Bird, Chrysolora, Golden 
Crown, Pottebakker, and Ophir d’Or. 

White and Blush. — Albion, Jacht Van Delft, Jan Steen, 
La Reine, Pax Alba, White Swan, and Joost Van Vondel. 

Scarlet, Rose and Crimson Shades. — Crimson King, Due 
Van Thol (in various shades), Princess Wilhelmina, Rem- 
brandt, Rose de Provence, Rose Queen, Scarlet Beauty, 
Vermilion Brilliant, and Vesuvius. 

Purple and Violet Shades. — Purple Crown, Potter, Van 
der Neer, Moli£re, Wouverman, and Queen of the 
Violets. 
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Orange, Brown and Terra-Cotta Shades. — D ue Van 
Thol (orange), Leonardo da Vinci, Thomas Moore, and 
Cardinal’s Hat. 

Red and Yellow. — Duchesse de Parma, Keizerskroon, 
Due de Berlin, and Brutus. 

Some of the above, particularly the red and yellow Due Van 
Thols, Leonardo da Vinci, and Purple Crown, can be obtained 
as double-flowering varieties. 

Cottage Tulips 

The Cottage tulip, which flowers early in May, is so called because 
it was disinterred from old cottage gardens in this country, where 
it had been nurtured for generations. The florist took it in hand, 
and now it is among the most popular of tulips. The Darwin is a 
comparatively new race of tulip, which has been derived by the 
expert bulb raiser from the species Tulipa Gesneriana. It is in- 
variably a self-coloured flower, ranging from pale porcelain to 
darkest violet, from light brown to deepest black, and from 
delicate rose to brilliant red. 

Cottage tulips are rather more diverse in form, and have a some- 
what wider range of colour. Their blooms have longer petals 
than the Darwins, and open wider. Among the best kinds are : 
Bouton d’Or (yellow), Coronation Scarlet, Elegans Alba (white), 
and Elegans Red, Gala Beauty (vermilion on gold ground), Ges- 
neriana aurantiaca (orange), Lutea (yellow), and Rosea (rosy- 
carmine), Inglescombe (pink, scarlet, and yellow), La Merveille 
(terra-cotta), Leghorn Bonnet (yellow), Mrs Moon (yellow), White 
Swan, The Fawn (pale rose with yellow base), and Dora (pure 
white). 


Darwins 

The Darwins are now a multitude in number, and I can only 
indicate a few favourites. They include : La Noire, Faust, The 
Sultan, and Night (all black or dark brown), Purple Perfection, 
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Grand Monarque, and Valentine (purple and mauve), Erguste, 
Nora Ware, Remembrance, and Lantern (heliotrope and lilac 
shades), Bartigon, Pride of Haarlem, and Whistler (crimson), 
Europe, Isis, and Fen (brilliant scarlet), Clara Butt, Margaret, 
and La Fiancee (pink and pink shaded), Psyche and May Queen 
(rose shaded). White Queen and Painted Lady (creamy-white), and 
Sunset, Yellow Darwin, and Bronze Queen (orange-bronze and 
yellow). 

The diagram printed on Page 367 shows a new race of tulip — 
Tulipa pluriflores — which produces several flowers on one stem. 
This is a novelty which will undoubtedly be very popular as it 
becomes cheaper. At present the bulbs cost Is. 6d. each. A white 
variety, Monsieur S. Mottet, is already on the market. 

The Hyacinth 

Owing to the fact that its culture is a somewhat expensive 
luxury, the hyacinth is never likely to rival in popularity the tulip 
and the daffodil. To grow it in bulk as one sees it displayed in 
municipal parks and in the spring gardens of country mansions 
requires that it shall take toll of public and private financial 
resources beyond the ken of the average amateur gardener. But 
for all that the hyacinth is so delightful a flower, both for the rich 
intensity of its colouring and the fragrance of its perfume, that 
there are few villa and cottage gardens in which it does not find 
a lodgment year after year. 

The hyacinth is essentially a homely and accommodating plant. 
It may be cultivated out of doors in bed and border in juxta- 
position with other welcome spring flowers, or it may be grown 
indoors, either in a greenhouse with its appurtenances of glass 
and heating apparatus, or in the dwelling-room of the house, with 
as much success in the city slum as in the fresher airs of the 
country cottage. Nor is this all. It is not particular as to the medium 
by the aid of which it is induced to put forth its dense racemes 
of bell-like flowers. It will thrive as well in a glass filled with water 
as it will in a pot of soil ; and even better from the point of view 




Diagram 61. — HOW HYACINTHS ARE RAISED. 

Figs. I and 2. Bulbs, sliced and scooped, ready for planting. Fig. 3. 
The bulbils formed on the parent bulb. Fig. 4. One-year-old bulb. 
Fig. 5. Two or three year old bulb. Fig. 6. Three to four year old bulb. 
Fig. 7. An untidy variety. (See text.) 
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of the dainty housewife, who rather resents the introduction of 
dirty soil into her spick and span parlour. It will yield its bloom 
if the bulb be merely inserted in a bowl containing nothing more 
than a handful of cocoanut fibre and a piece of charcoal, provided 
the fibre be kept pleasantly moist throughout the period of 
growth. 

Before, however, I describe in fuller detail the best methods 
of cultivating the hyacinth, it occurs to me that my readers 
would care to know why it is that the hyacinth bulb of the highest 
quality is so uniformly expensive. The reason is that the period 
of its development from the bulbil stage until the time when it 
has attained the dimensions of a full-sized marketable bulb is 
so prolonged that the raiser is compelled to demand a price which 
shall make his business remunerative. The diagram on Page 339 
shows the methods of propagation followed by him. 

First he adopts one of two methods. He either slits the base of a 
fully matured bulb, as in Figure 1, or he scoops it out, as in Figure 
2. The bulbs are placed on shelves, in dry sheds, cuts and scooped 
sides uppermost, and in a few weeks small bulb-like growths 
begin to develop in the slits, where the coagulated sap has formed 
a callus (see Figure 3). These are produced in great numbers. 
Without detaching them from the parent bulb, the latter is then 
planted in sandy soil well enriched with old cow manure. At the 
end of a year’s growth the parent bulb has disappeared, giving 
place to a number of one-year-old bulbs, as shown in Figure 4. 

These small bulbs are lifted and dried and again planted in the 
autumn, and the process is repeated for four, five, or even more 
years, until the highest quality bulbs are produced, as in Figures 
5 and 6. The bulb depicted in Figure 5 is known as a first-size 
bulb. It is probably a two or three year old specimen, and it finds 
its way into the market through public sales or florists’ shops. It 
is quite a serviceable size, and is largely used for bedding operations. 
Figure 6 shows a full-sized bulb whose bulky dimensions and high 
quality are due to the fact that it has been lifted and replanted 
five or six times. This accounts for its high price. Thus a fully 
matured bulb may cost anything from f ourpence to one and three- 
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pence, according to the rarity of the variety, while the first-sized 
bulbs suitable for bedding and border planting can be obtained 
for twopence each in mixed varieties, and for threepence each in 
named varieties. 

It is not every bulb, however, which is so smooth and sym- 
metrical in appearance as those shown in Figures 5 and 6. Some- 
times the bulb is ragged and untidy, as in Figure 7. The purchaser 
need not be alarmed. This is characteristic of certain varieties, 
particularly of Lord Macaulay, probably the ugliest bulb in exist- 
ence. The resultant flowers leave nothing to be desired. 

It will thus be seen that the novice requires to display some cir- 
cumspection and care in making his purchases of hyacinth bulbs. 
Let him pay a reasonable price, and he will secure a perfectly 
satisfactory article. Cheap bulbs are a snare and a delusion and 
false economy in the long run. It is only necessary by way of 
warning to add that size is not invariably the test of a sound 
bulb. Varieties differ considerably in regard to bulk. Thus the 
yellows are nearly all small bulbed. An unfailing test of sound- 
ness is to press the thumb on the flat ring at the base of the bulb ; 
if it is firm all is well ; if it is soft the bulb is unsound. 

In determining the best conditions of soil for outdoor culture, 
it only requires to be remembered that the great centre of the 
hyacinth’s production is Holland, where the soil is sandy and 
moisture is easily accessible. To ensure the most satisfactory 
results, therefore, it is advisable to render the soil as light as 
possible by the incorporation of plenty of sandy loam or road 
grit, which needs to be enriched with well -rotted cow and stable 
manure, or, failing these, decayed leaf -mould. 

The most suitable time for planting hyacinth bulbs is October, 
though, owing to the fact that root activity, unlike that of the 
narcissus bulb, does not begin until late in the season, there is no 
danger in delaying the planting until November or even the 
early days of December, if the atmospheric conditions are mild. 
The proper depth to plant depends on the size of the bulb. Thus 
it may vary from four to six inches. Care must, however, he taken 
to plant each variety at a uniform depth, otherwise the symmetry 
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of a formal bed will be spoiled. The bulbs should be planted not 
less than six inches apart, though even as much as eight inches 
will not be too great a distance in the case of the largest varieties. 
Use the trowel, rather than the dibbler, for planting in small beds. 
For long borders or large beds planting in trenches is to be recom- 
mended. 

Among the best bedding hyacinths are Grand Maitre (light blue), 
Marie (deep violet-rose), King of the Belgians (crimson), Baroness 
Van Tuyll (white), Count Andrassy (light blue), Rosy Gem (rose), 
Baron Van Tuyll (purple), Charles Dickens (rose), PInnocence (pure 
white), POmement Rose (blush-pink), Primrose Perfection (yellow), 
Gertrude (rose-pink), and Blondin (pale blue). 

Dutch hyacinths that are to be raised in pots should be potted 
early in October. One bulb should be placed in a five-inch pot in 
light, rich loamy soil. The top of the bulb must not be covered. 
After carefully labelling each pot, place it on a bed of ashes, either 
in a frame, or in some sheltered situation out of doors, and when 
all the bulbs are potted cover them to a depth of six inches with 
fibre or fine ashes. Here they should be allowed to remain for from 
six to eight weeks, when roots will have been developed, and top- 
growth will be manifest. The plants may then be slowly inured to 
the light, and after the shoots have turned a dark green be placed 
in a moderately heated greenhouse for gentle forcing into bloom. 

For culture in glasses all that is required is a supply of specially 
constructed hyacinth bowls. These need to be almost filled with 
water, so that the base of the bulb when in position just touches the 
surface. A small piece of charcoal placed in the glasses will help to 
feed the roots. Glasses cannot very well be plunged in ashes or 
fibre, so it is necessary to place them in a dark cupboard until 
plenty of roots have been formed and top-growth begins. The 
glasses can then be transferred to a window in full sunlight, where, 
if they be turned occasionally sturdy upright stems, bearing 
excellent blooms, will be forthcoming in due season. 

Useful varieties for pot and glass culture are : Lord Macaulay 
(carmine), General Havelock (purple), Distinction (maroon). 
King of the Blues (dark blue), Enchantress (pale porcelain), Rose 
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k Merveille (pale pink), La Grandesse (pure white), Grande Blanche 
(palest blush-white), Bird of Paradise and King of the Yellows 
(yellow). 


The Crocus 

Crocuses provide the first real touch of colour in the spring 
garden and they are so cheap that one need not hesitate to plant 
them liberally. They can be obtained in named varieties for half- 
a-crown a hundred. Here are some of the best kinds : Argus 
(violet, flaked white), Garibaldi (white, violet striped), Lord 
Palmerston (sky-blue), Lilaceus (bluish-lilac), Margot (heliotrope), 
Ne Plus Ultra (blue, edged white). Purpurea grandiflora (dark 
purple), Queen of Sheba (golden-yellow), Victor Hugo (dark blue), 
Vulcan (dark purple). 


Carpeting the Bulb 

If the public parks of London and other large cities had done 
nothing more than teach the sojourner within their gates some 
of the outstanding lessons of perfect gardening they would have 
justified their existence. They have taught, and are still teaching, 
the amateur gardener the cardinal truth that if he would seek to 
achieve the best possible results in his own small plot of garden 
he must eschew his propensity to disperse his treasures indis- 
criminately and must adopt the plan of massing his colours. An 
isolated snowdrop or tulip is in itself a thing of wondrous beauty ; 
but its charm is greatly enhanced if each specimen be multiplied a 
hundredfold in a bold group. 

It is not so long since it was thought to be the height of good 
taste to mix higgledy-piggledy in one bed or border tulips, hya- 
cinths and narcissi. Now, such an arrangement is unthinkable. 
Varieties of any of these popular subjects are nowadays either 
kept distinct and planted in masses in beds or sections of borders, 
or if two or more varieties are planted together some attempt is 
made at harmonious grouping and suitable colour arrangement. 

Furthermore, the use of extraneous early spring-flowering plants 
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is now universally adopted, mainly with the idea of providing 
carpeting arrangements which shall help to set off the bulbs and 
reduce to some extent the air of formality which is invariably 
associated with the majority of them. Thus wallflowers, double 
arabis, aubrietia or rock cress, daisies, pansies, myosotis (forget- 
me-not), Silene pendula compacta, and Tiarella cordifolia are all 
employed with dainty effect. 

Take double arabis, for example. Its flowers are pure white, 
carried on slender stiff stems, and they are individually almost 
as charming as a lily of the valley. Planted as a carpet combination 
for red or yellow tulips or hyacinths, arabis is all that could be 
desired. The only precaution to take is to be sure that the tulips 
are tall varieties. They should be such as attain a height of not 
less than twelve inches, otherwise they will not stand out conspicu- 
ously above the white flowers of the arabis. If red, white and blue 
are desired in combination, Myosotis dissitiflora can be planted 
alternately with double arabis. The plants should be set nine 
inches apart in diagonal lines, and one bulb of the double scarlet 
tulip William III. be inserted in the centre of each vacant triangle. 

The value of aubrietia is to be found not merely in its absolute 
hardiness and indifference to situation, but in its great variety 
of colour. Here are a few of the best kinds, with their colours : 

Beauty of Baden (soft rose). 

Bougainvillea (violet -purple, with yellow eye). 

Bridesmaid (flesh-pink). 

Campbellii (mauve). 

Deltoidea (lavender-blue). 

Fire King (crimson -rose). 

Leichtlinii (magenta-crimson). 

Royal Purple (ruddy purple). 

Many of these are new varieties, and their delightful colouring 
is so dainty that there is little difficulty in obtaining a tint which 
will harmonise well with either tulips, hyacinths or narcissi. 

Pansies of a pronounced colour, such as Lord Beaconsfield, a 
beautiful rounded flower of an ultramarine blue; Blue Gown 
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or Ophelia, also blue ; and Mollie Pope or Ardwell Gem, yellow, 
may be planted with white May-flowering tulips, such as Elegans 
alba, Didieri alba, or Royal White. 

The mass of pink produced by Silene pendula compacta associ- 
ates well with many varieties of the late Darwin tulips, but it is 
wise not to employ it for carpeting where the ground is required 
for summer bedding, since it remains in flower until late in June. 
Silene also makes an excellent carpet for English and Spanish 
irises. 

October is an ideal month for planting all these carpeting flowers. 
The work is best accomplished before the bulbs are planted. 

Hints for Bulb Planting 

Finally, a few hints on the planting of bulbs : 

The best time to plant is when the ground is fairly dry and 
friable. If the soil inclines to be stiff and sticky, incor- 
porate a quantity of 1 iad grit with it, and dig it in to a 
depth of a foot and a half. 

Do not use fresh manure immediately before planting. This 
will cause the bulbs to rot and fall a prey to disease. 

The proper depth to plant bulbs is to cover them with twice 
their own depth of soil. In other words, plant bulbs at a 
depth of three times their own diameter. Thus daffodils 
and hyacinths should be planted 5 in. deep in light and 
4 in. in heavy soils ; tulips 4 in. in light and 3 in. in 
heavy soils ; and crocuses between 2 in. and 3 in. 

Avoid the mistake of planting an isolated bulb here and there. 
Plant in bold strips and masses. The effect in spring will 
be all the more satisfactory if this rule be followed. 

As soon as the fresh green spikes show through the ground 
in early spring keep the surface well hoed and broken up, 
taking care, of course, that the bulbs are not damaged 
during the operation. 
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The Fourth Week-End 

Irises in Variety 

I N the previous chapter I have endeavoured to suggest that 
the enthusiastic amateur gardener who really delights in 
his hobby will never rest content with an observance of the 
merely conventional rules of spring bulb growing. There is some- 
thing formal, and in its way, of course, beautiful and attractive, 
about a symmetrical bed of tulips or hyacinths ; nevertheless, 
even greater delight may be derived by extending our purview 
beyond the limits of crocuses, hyacinths and tulips, and devoting 
at least some of our available garden space to other less commonly 
grown bulbs and rhizomatous -rooted subjects, which will carry 
on the tale of floral elegance far into the summer. 

In determining the style in which bulbs should be planted, 
everything depends upon the size of the garden. Where it is large 
and there are plenty of available beds which have been devoted 
to tender summer flowers and are now crying out for occupants, 
formal bulb planting is not open to criticism ; but where the 
garden is small and where the borders are already largely occupied 
by perennials and other permanent subjects, the possibility of 
formal planting is strictly limited. In these circumstances it cannot 
be doubted that the most effective manner of growing bulbs is 
to interpolate them in groups wherever possible in the mixed 
herbaceous border. This method will enable the cultivator, as 
soon as he has cleared his border of dead vegetation and given it 
a light forking over on the surface, to fill every available space, 
so that when spring comes again there shall be no bare patches 
of soil. 
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In this connection one would on no account exclude any of the 
orthodox spring-flowering bulbs. Thus it would still be possible 
by a little readjustment of obstructing edging plants to put in 
two or three straight rows of crocuses so as to have a bright 
display along the pathway or by the side of the grass from the 
end of February onwards. Narcissi could be dibbled in anywhere 
towards the back of the border wherever space allowed, and in the 
more open and exposed positions groups of hyacinths and tulips 
could be deployed which would add to the attractiveness of the 
border in due season. 

But my point is that the amateur should, if possible, seek to 
escape from the iron grip of convention. Let him make a careful 
study of a representative catalogue of bulbs, and he will find 
therein treasures whose existence he had possibly never sus- 
pected. For example, there is the great and glorious family 
of the iris, of whose variety and splendour the average small 
garden rarely bears a trace. Let us see what can be achieved in 
this direction. 

There are two great sections of the iris family — the bulbous 
and the rhizomatous. To the first-named belong the familiar 
Spanish and English irises. The former is known botanically as 
Xiphium, and the latter as Xiphioides. Both are Spanish in 
origin, the first-named growing wild in the south of Spain and 
other parts of the Mediterranean littoral in Europe and Northern 
Africa, and the latter in the north of Spain and the French Pyre- 
nees. They are so cheap that there is good warrant for their com- 
mon appellation — “ the poor man's orchid.” Of the Spanish 
variety 1000 bulbs, in mixed varieties, can be purchased for 9s., 
and of the English 1000 for 15s. There is, therefore, good reason 
for using them generously and in bold masses — the only cultural 
direction necessary being that whereas the Spanish iris revels 
in warmth and sunshine, the so-called English variety prefers 
moisture and shade. 

If you desire to grow them in distinct colours — and this is, of 
course, by far the most effective method — the bulbs will cost 
considerably more. Thus Spanish will cost about 5s. a hundred 
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and English about 6s. Here are lists of the best varieties in each 
class : 

Spanish 

Queen Victoria (pure white). 

The Moor (purple-chestnut and gold). 

Blue King (dark blue). 

Queen Alexandra (pale primrose and violet). 

Lemon Queen (canary-yellow). 

Golden King (orange). 


English 

Clara Butt (lavender-grey). 

Adrienne (mauve). 

Proserpine (crimson-purple). 

Queen of Spain (pure white). 

Graaf Bentinck (crimson and white). 

Perle des Jardins (pale blue and silver). 

The flowers appear in June — the Spanish kinds a little earlier 
than the English. 

The common flag or German iris belongs to the rhizomatous 
class, and if you already have some of these handsome border 
plants in your garden it may be well, in passing, to suggest that 
you should neither neglect them nor relegate them to positions in 
which their handsome sword-like leaves will be hidden. The thick 
stem-like roots spread so rapidly that in a few years great clumps 
are formed, which, if left undisturbed, will inevitably lead to de- 
terioration. The duty is therefore imposed on the cultivator of 
lifting and dividing them every few years— say, once in three or 
four. They may then be replanted in suitable groups, and by these 
means be maintained in good condition and at the same time be 
easily increased in number. October affords the best opportunity. 
Deep planting must be avoided, since the flag iris is a surface- 
rooting plant. 

The German iris belongs to the group known as the bearded 
iris, but it is only one of many species. The plants are per- 



Diagram 62. -THE GARDEN IRIS. 

Fig. I. Iris reticulata (suitable for rockeries). Fig. 2. Spanish iris. Fig. 3. 
English iris. Fig. 4. German iris. The foliage of the first three species dies 
down after flowering ; that of the German iris remains green perennially. The 
first three are bulbous rooted, and the last rhizomatous. 
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fectly hardy and vigorous, are free in blossom, and are easily 
grown in any good garden soil. As is the case with the Spanish 
and English bulbous kinds, their variety is almost unlimited. 
Each plant costs from 4d. to 6d. Some of the most charming kinds 
are albicans (pale porcelain -blue when in bud, turning to pure 
white as the flower opens), Hector (primrose standards and deep 
red frills), Queen of May (light pink), Fiancee (lavender), and Inno- 
cence (pure white). New plants can be purchased now, and if 
planted immediately will become thoroughly settled and strong 
before flowering time in late spring. 

Day Lily and Plantain Lily 

The diagram on Page 351 shows the cultural details of the 
day lily — hemerocallis — an easily grown subject which may be 
planted in October with success or divided if desired. The com- 
monest variety is H. flava, which bears sweet-scented orange- 
yellow flowers, produced in large clusters in June and July. Other 
kinds are H. fulva (large tawny-yellow flowers), H. Middendorflii, 
a dwarf variety which bears golden-yellow blooms with chocolate 
on the outside, and H. minor, also dwarf, with sweet-scented yellow 
flowers tinged with green. The two taller varieties make excellent 
rockery plants. 

The plantain lily — botanically known as funkia — which is 
grown chiefly for its large and ornamental foliage, is also another 
desirable adjunct to the border. The species is hardy in nearly all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and thrives well in damp, shady 
situations. In spring, large roots may be divided, though when 
once well established it is better to leave the funkia undisturbed 
for several years. The plants can be kept in good condition by 
an annual mulching of w r ell -rotted manure in early spring or 
late autumn. 


The Eremurus 

Let us next consider a plant of comparatively recent intro- 
duction — the eremurus. A good specimen will cost from 3s. 6d. 
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to 5s., but the delight that you will derive from its stately beauty 
when it is in flower during the height of summer will be ample 
recompense for so lavish an outlay. 

In a position at the back of the border the eremurus rivals the 
more familiar hollyhock in stature. The variety most commonly 
grown in England, E. robustus, towers to a height of from eight to 
ten feet, the upper three or four feet producing a tapering spike 
of pale pink or rosy flowers, each about two inches across. This 
variety is a native of Turkestan, and grows at an elevation of 10,000 
feet. It will therefore be seen that it is almost hardy, and for that 
reason may be introduced into southern English gardens with 
perfect confidence. 

October provides a favourable opportunity to plant the eremurus, 
and the diagram which appears on Page 353 affords some useful 
hints as to its treatment. The situation should be as sunny, shel- 
tered, and well drained as possible. Plenty of room will be required 
for its proper development, and it would therefore be unwise to 
plant it nearer than four feet from a wall or fence. 

A glance at the diagram will show the tuberous nature of the 
octopus-like roots, which are very brittle and need careful handling 
lest harm should befall them. Since root action is very powerful, 
it is essential that the ground should be trenched to a depth of at 
least three feet, and that it should be enriched by the incorpora- 
tion with the ordinary garden soil of a generous supply of light 
sandy loam and leaf -mould. The pockets for the reception of the 
roots need not be especially deep, since the roots spread laterally, 
but they should be very wide, so that they can be stretched 
out to their fullest extremity. The crowns should be planted nearly 
level with the surface. Great care will be necessary in filling in 
the soil among the roots, so that it be packed in tightly without 
injuring them. 

Afterwards the area covered by the roots should be covered by 
a neat mound of litter, cocoanut fibre, an inverted basket filled 
with moss, or a glass hand light. The point to remember is that 
growth becomes active very early — it may be in December if the 
season is mild, or in January, notwithstanding that the ground 



Diagram 64.— THE EREMURUS. 

Fig. i. The octopus-like tuber. Fig. 2. It should be planted thus. 
Fig. 3. Give a light protection during winter. Fig. 4. Eremurus robustus 
in growth. 
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is frostbound. The flowering stem first appears in the shape of a 
small cocoanut, and it, as well as the earliest pale green leaves, 
may be irretrievably damaged by frost. Therefore it is the height 
of wisdom to keep the protecting material in its place until all 
danger of frost is past. 

The flowering stems will appear in April, and it will then be 
advisable to give a light dressing of well -decayed farmyard manure. 
In dry weather copious watering is necessary. 

Younger plants raised from seed can be obtained in pots from 
nurserymen fairly cheaply, and their introduction has the ad- 
vantage that there is less danger of damaging the roots by trans- 
planting than in the case of the more expensive five or six year 
old crowns. But it will be necessary in the case of the younger 
plants to wait two or three years for bloom. If, however, you 
can afford to purchase six-year-old crowns, and will take care not 
to damage the roots, the flowering period need not be unduly 
delayed. With proper treatment the plants will bloom the following 
summer. 

Other fine varieties of the eremurus are : E. Aitchisonii, with pale 
red flowers on stout stems, 3 ft. to 5 ft. high ; E. Himalaicus, 
white flowers, height 6 ft. to 8 ft. ; E. Bungeii, yellow flowers, height 
5 ft. to 6 ft. ; E. Turkestanicus, reddish-brown flowers, height 2 ft. 
to 4 ft. ; E. bucharicus, height 3 ft. ; and E. aurantiacus, orange- 
yellow blossoms, 2 ft. to 3 ft. 

The propagation of the eremurus is carried out either by seed 
sowing or by the division of roots. During a hot summer, seed 
ripens freely, and it will therefore be comparatively cheap. But 
unless one is blessed with an unlimited stock of patience it would 
not be wise to embark upon the experiment of raising a collection, 
since it will be necessary to wait five years, or possibly six, before 
flowers may be expected. Given the required patience, and the 
necessary appliances, however, the difficulties of seed raising are 
not a serious deterrent. 

The seed should be sown in pots or pans under glass in a warm 
house. When the seedlings are large enough to handle they can 
be transferred into small pots of sandy loam and leaf -mould and 
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be grown on steadily for a couple of years in a cold frame. At the 
end of three years they will be ready for planting out of doors. 

Division of roots is best accomplished when the plants are 
beginning their annual rest after flowering. The crowns should be 
cut with a sharp knife into fair-sized portions, taking care to 
leave plenty of roots attached to each piece, and be replanted 
without delay. It is well to remember, however, that, save for 
purposes of division, the less the eremurus is disturbed the better 
it will thrive. 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums 

The popularity of the hardy early-flowering chrysanthemum is 
not difficult to explain when one remembers the important part 
played by it in the decoration of the autumn garden. In a normal 
season the period over which it flowers is longer than that of its 
only rival — the dahlia ; in a mild and frostless autumn it easily 
maintains its supremacy. 

A further reason for the favour with which the amateur gar- 
dener with modest pretensions regards the outdoor chrysanthemum 
is the fact that he can cultivate it and propagate it without the 
aid of the heated glasshouse, which is essential in the case of 
the large-flowered show varieties. Nearly all the outdoor varieties 
are so hardy that with but slight protection against severe frosts 
their roots may be left undisturbed in the open ground throughout 
the winter. 

Where this is the intention the plants should now be cut down 
to within a few inches of the base soon after they have gone out of 
flower. See that the identifying label is not lost during the process 
of “ clearing up,” and at the same time ascertain whether it is 
perfectly legible, and if it gives accurately the name and the colour 
of each variety. If there be any defect in this respect make it good, 
otherwise there will be endless confusion and disappointment when 
the time for propagating new plants arrives in early spring. 

Now arises the question of providing a suitable protecting 
material for the roots during the winter. In mild districts this 
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may not, indeed, be necessary at all ; but it is well to take pre- 
cautions. One sometimes sees wood ashes recommended, but I 
think this is a mistake. These ashes contain manurial properties 
which stimulate unseasonable root activity, and in this condition 
the plants are more likely to suffer from severe frost than if they 
were practically dormant, as they ought to be during the winter. 
For the same reason, I should rule out stable manure, no matter 
how “ long 55 or full of straw it might be. The roots require a 
winter rest, and it should be the aim of the cultivator to see that 
they get it. For this reason there is no better plan than that of 
providing protection by means of a conical heap of fine sandy soil 
placed directly over the “ stool ” of the plant to a depth of about 
nine inches. 

In the spring, when root action becomes vigorous, this layer 
of fine soil will prove of the greatest assistance in helping the plant 
to make new top roots. Fresh young shoots will rapidly be formed, 
and these, when detached from the parent plant, will be seen to be 
already supplied with fine hair-like roots which, when transplanted 
into a cold frame or into deep boxes protected by sheets of glass, 
will grow right away without having to run the gauntlet of the 
checks and dangers associated with the “ striking ” of rootless 
cuttings. It will be found, indeed, that cuttings taken direct from 
plants that have weathered the winter out of doors will be far 
more robust and healthy than those taken from old “ stools 55 
housed in frames. 

There are, however, many amateur gardeners who do not possess 
a cold frame. They need not despair of increasing their stock of 
outdoor chrysanthemums if they desire to do so. Early in March 
the roots, then fully active again, may be divided. Every piece of 
growth with a root attached will make a separate plant, though it 
is preferable to employ divisions with three well-defined shoots. 
The sundered pieces of root can be replanted right away, and if 
they be pinched back when the shoots are four or five inches high, 
they will require very little further attention throughout the 
summer save for the necessary staking and tying. 




Diagram 65.— WINTER TREATMENT OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Fig. i. Cut down old stools of outdoor chrysanthemums. Fig. 2. Pot 
plant throwing up young growths. Fig. 3. Cut old wood away, empty 
contents of pot, remove side soil, and cuttings will be more easily obtained. 

Fig. 4. Dibble the hole with a pointed stick or the finger. Fig. 5. The 
right type of cutting* 
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A Useful Selection 

Among the numerous double varieties which are now offered 
for the delectation of the amateur the following dozen may be 
recommended : — 

Ambrose Thomas (reddish-brown, 2 ft.). 

Bridesmaid (blush, 2 ft.). 

Carrie (deep yellow, 2£ ft.). 

Comtesse Foucher de Cariel (bronze, 2 ft.). 

Crimson Marie Masse (crimson-bronze, 21 ft.). 

Rosea (terra-cotta, H ft.). 

Madame Desgrange (white, 2j ft.). 

Clara (deep canary -yellow, 2j ft.). 

Goacher’s Pink (pink, 2 ft.). 

Perle Chatillionaise (creamy- white, rosy shading, 8 ft.). 

Perle Rose (rose-pink, 3 ft.). 

Wells’ Scarlet (scarlet terra-cotta, 2 ft.). 

In the pretty pompon section mention may be made of Anas- 
tasia (light purple, 3 ft.), Gladys Gray (yellow, 2J ft.), Piercy’s 
Seedling (old gold, 2 ft.), La Luxembourg (bronze, 3 ft.). Flora 
(golden-yellow, 2 1 ft.), and White St Crouts (white, 2\ ft.). The 
pompons are sturdy plants for the outdoor garden, and are bushy 
and free flowering. They present the best appearance when grown 
in masses. 

Lifting Dahlias 

There need be no hurry to lift the roots of dahlias until frost 
comes, since the longer the tubers remain in the ground the more 
satisfactory will be their development and the better will be their 
condition. When, however, the time comes for their removal from 
the ground, the stems should be cut down to within nine inches of 
the soil, and the tubers be carefully lifted, so that they be not 
damaged in the process. Each clump of roots should be labelled 
with the name of the variety it represents, otherwise there will 




Diagram 66. —AUTUMN SOWING OF SWEET-PEAS. 

Fig. i. Cut the turf and dibble holes. Fig. 2. Section of turf with seed 
sown. Fig. 3. Place in a frame. Fig. 4. Turf cut in sections in early 
spring, and plant ready to set out in the open ground. 
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be endless confusion when propagating time arrives in the spring. 
The roots, after they have been allowed to dry, should be cleaned 
and then be stored on a shelf or in boxes in a frost-proof shed or 
greenhouse. 

Sweet-peas 

The sowing of a few sweet -peas out of doors in the autumn has 
much to recommend it, providing the conditions in regard to climate 
and soil are suitable. In gardens north of the Thames the dangers of 
cold and damp are too great to be overcome, for although the sweet- 
pea is nominally a hardy plant, it is too much to expect of it that 
it shall keep up a prolonged fight with its natural foes, slugs, 
birds, and mice, through the long winter months, and then be 
ready to face the cutting winds of March into the bargain. But 
in southern gardens, where the soil is light and sandy, and there- 
fore has the advantage of an efficient natural drainage, there are 
advantages in the autumn sowing of sweet -peas that are worth 
securing. In the first place the long season of growth ensures the 
production of strong roots, which means that if the succeeding 
early summer should be dry the plants will be the better able to 
resist the drought. Furthermore, the resulting crop of bloom will 
be early, the flowers will be deeper in colour than those from 
spring-sown seed, and the plants themselves will be both sturdier 
and stronger. 

But the gardener who cannot take advantage of favourable 
soils and situations need not despair of reaping the benefits 
which flow from autumn sowing. He can adopt the now quite 
common practice of sowing his sweet -peas in pots and keeping 
them in a cold frame during the winter months, or he can follow 
what is an even better plan — the method of sowing peas in pieces 
of turf, depicted in the diagram on Page 359. 

The drawing shows clearly the procedure to be followed. A few 
pieces of old meadow turf should be procured, the seeds be dibbled 
in as indicated in Figures 1 and 2, and the turves be placed in a 
cold frame, as in Figure 3. The seeds will speedily germinate, and 
will make a steady and sturdy growth during the winter months, 
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provided they be kept hardy by the provision of a plentiful supply 
of air on suitable days. 

When planting-out time arrives towards the end of March or at 
the beginning of April, the turves can be cut into sections, each 
of which will hold one plant, and the resulting divisions be set out 
in their allotted places for flowering. 
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The First Week-End 
How to plant Roses 

A S soon as spring-flowering bulbs are safely under ground 
in well-appointed gardens their owners can turn their 
attention to other duties that call urgently for fulfilment. 
And among them all there is none that is more pressing once 
November is fairly launched than the planting of rose-trees. 

It is perfectly true, of course, that roses may be planted at 
any time, when the conditions of the ground and the weather 
permit, from October to April ; but long experience has proved 
that November provides the ideal opportunity for completing 
this all-important task. November is rightly regarded as the 
beginning of the rosarian year. It is the month above all others in 
which to buy new rose-trees, it is the “ safest ” month in which to 
lift and transplant them, and it therefore follows that it is the 
most suitable month in which to start a journey along the thorny, 
but ever-pleasant, path that leads to the successful culture of the 
queen of flowers. 

I suppose it can be said with perfect truth that there is hardly 
a garden in the country that does not contain one or more speci- 
mens of the rose. But it is none the less possible that some of 
my readers, the beginners in gardening for whom this chapter 
is primarily intended, have never yet attempted seriously and 
methodically to cultivate the rose as it deserves to be cultivated. 

The magnificent blooms that win prizes at the great rose shows 
are not the mere sport of chance ; they are the product of the 
most assiduous care and attention on the part of the grower, 
who, by long years of study, has probed successfully the secret 
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HOW TO PLANT ROSES 

pathway that leads to the heart of a rose. The modest amateur 
gardener may have no other ambition than to clothe his fences, 
his arches, or his pergola with trailing clouds of beauty ; he 
may regard with even more pleasurable excitement the bowl or 
two of shapely roses and their foliage that decorate the rooms in 
his dwelling-house — provided the blooms have been culled from 
his own trees and bushes — than the serried ranks of perfect 
flowers that, divorced from their natural surroundings, repose 
stiffly upon the benches in the show tent. 

Not that one would for a moment disparage the rose show, 
whether it be held in the Botanic Gardens in Regent’s Park, 
or in the tent on the village green. It is a pure delight not less 
to the man who has never grown an exhibition rose in his life 
than to the expert who revels in the nice points that command 
the judge’s commendations. 

But though the vast majority of the ever-growing army of 
amateur gardeners entertain no illusions about their potential 
prowess as first-prize winners, they are none the less inspired 
by the impulse to grow the best roses they can. They demand 
to know the how, the when, and the where of rose growing, 
and their eager search for information, once they have surrendered 
themselves whole-heartedly to the hobby, is unceasing. 

There is no more attractive gardening literature that I know 
than the modem rose catalogues of the famous growers. They 
are so well arranged, so admirably classified, that even the beginner 
can find what he requires without much difficulty. But there are 
nowadays so vast a number of beautiful and reliable roses that 
the novice may well be overwhelmed by their very multitude. If 
any of my readers contemplate the addition of a small collection of 
roses to their other garden treasures, they may perhaps welcome 
a few suggestions as to the choice they should make. 

Let me say by way of preface that whatever their selection may 
be, early October is the accepted time for the despatch of orders to 
the nurseryman. The rose grower makes a point of satisfying as 
far as he can the demands of his customers in the order in which 
they are received, and it is sometimes a bitter disappointment to 
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the intending purchaser, after he has laboriously laid his plans and 
made out his list, to find that one or more of the particular varieties 
upon which he has set his heart are exhausted. The grower will 
despatch the roses at any time the customer chooses after lifting 
time begins, but unless orders are received by him early he cannot 
guarantee the delivery of varieties of which the supply may be 
limited. 

It is necessary also to offer another word of warning. Do not on 
any account be tempted into the purchase of so-called “ collec- 
tions ” of roses which are inviting to the buyer on the score of 
excessive cheapness. The chances are that the majority of the 
trees in the “ collections ” are remnants, and of poor quality at 
that, but worse than all, few of them may be found true to name. 
Nothing is more annoying to the enthusiastic rose grower than to 
find when he has ordered, say, a Dean Hole, that he has cherished 
unawares a Clio or a Catherine Mermet. The last-named are ad- 
mirable roses, but if they are not what they purported to be, the 
purchaser may well feel aggrieved. 

The remedy is very simple. Once you have been “ bitten ” you 
will transfer your custom elsewhere, and my strong advice is 
that you should avoid all possibility of such deception by 
dealing only with firms of good repute. You will find that the 
average price of a good bush hybrid perpetual is 9d., that a half- 
standard costs Is. 6d., and that most of the standards are 2s. 
The best hybrid teas vary from 9d. to 2s. 6d., the half-standards 
cost 2s., and the standards 2s. 6d. The lowest price for a sound tea 
rose is Is., but many of the standards can be obtained for 2s. 
After all, when one considers that the life of a rose extends over 
many years, these are not excessive prices to pay for reliable 
stock. The expenditure may seem large to the man of restricted 
means, but it is truly economical in the long run. 
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Hybrid Perpetuals 

Now for the choice. If I were selecting a dozen hybrid perpetuals 
for ordinary garden purposes I should pin my faith to the fol- 
lowing : — 

Frau Karl Druschki (pure white). 

Mrs John Laing (rosy-pink). 

Captain Hayward (scarlet-crimson). 

Commandeur Jules Gravereaux (velvety-red). 

Fisher Holmes (crimson-scarlet). 

Hugh Dickson (brilliant crimson). 

Mrs R. G. Sharman Crawford (rosy-pink). 

Ulrich Brunner (cherry-red). 

Marchioness of Londonderry (white). 

Marie Baumann (carmine-red). 

General Jacqueminot (scarlet). 

Duke of Edinburgh (dark red) 

Hybrid Teas 

The hybrid tea now forms the mainstay of all representative 
collections. For general garden purposes the following twelve are 
admirable : — 

Dean Hole (silvery-rose). 

Lyon Rose (salmon-pink suffused yellow). 

Caroline Testout (bright pink). 

J. B. Clark (deep scarlet). 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria (lemon-white). 

Madame Melaine Soupert (yellow). 

La France (silvery-rose). 

Dorothy Page Roberts (coppery-pink). 

Frau Lilla Rautenstrauch (apricot-orange). 

Madame Abel Chatenay (salmon-pink, flesh shaded). 
Richmond (rich scarlet). 

Madame Ravary (orange-yellow). 
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Teas 

Among the teas I should place the following half-dozen first : — 

White Maman Cochet. 

Madame Constant Soupert (deep yellow). 

Souvenir de S. A. Prince (pure white). 

Molly Sharman Crawford (eau-de-Nil white). 

Harry Kirk (yellow). 

Lady Hillingdon (apricot-yellow). 

For climbers the following half-dozen would be selected at the 
outset : — 

Dorothy Perkins (shell -pink). 

Crimson Rambler (crimson clusters). 

Gloire de Dijon (buff, orange centre). 

Hiawatha (crimson shading to white in centre). 

William Allen Richardson (deep orange-yellow). 

White Dorothy Perkins. 

The above are all well-established favourites which have proved 
their merits not only on the show bench, but for general garden 
purposes. They are suggested merely as the basis of a representa- 
tive collection, which will give satisfaction with ordinary cultural 
attention. 

Roses thrive best in a good unctuous loam. If the soil is too 
heavily burdened with clay, some of the clay should be removed 
to the depth of a couple of spits (two spade blade depths). The 
bottom of the trench should then be forked up, and on this be 
spread a layer of old rubbish, clinkers, the contents of the ashpit, 
or anything that will keep the heavy clay from running again. 
This will also provide drainage. Fill up with good, sound loam and 
road sweepings, and cover with the remains of an old hotbed, and 
the bed is complete. For light, sandy or gravelly soils, the reverse 
process is necessary. The introduction of a fair proportion of 
clay will not be harmful ; it will help to make the soil bind and 
also retain moisture. In either case, deep digging or trenching is 
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essential, since a rose bed, once made, ought not to be disturbed 
for several years. 

These preparations for planting should be made in the interval 
between the ordering of the plants and their arrival from the 
grower’s nursery. They will reach their destination neatly packed 
in thick layers of straw, and you will naturally be anxious to get 
the plants in position at the earliest possible moment. But the 
exercise of a discriminating judgment is necessary. You must choose 
the most opportune time for planting. Everything will depend upon 
atmospheric conditions and the state of the soil. If frost prevails, 
you must wait till it disappears ; if the ground is rain-sodden, you 
must repress your anxiety to plant until drainage has done its work 
and the atmosphere has extracted a considerable proportion of the 
moisture from the soil. Watch for a suitable opportunity to plant. 

In the meantime, you ask, what is to become of the roses ? 
Will they not die if they are left out of the ground for too long 
a time ? Certainly they will. But to avoid this calamity a simple 
expedient may be adopted. Unpack the plants, dig a shallow 
trench in a spare piece of ground, lay the roots in the trench and 
cover them with soil. Here they will be perfectly safe until the 
proper moment comes to plant them. 

The diagram on Page 369 affords a number of hints that are 
of the utmost value. It tells the beginner almost all he needs to 
know about the efficient planting of bush roses and standards. 
First, as to the preparation of the hole which is to house the 
roots, let it be deep enough and wide enough. Its depth is necessary 
first of all to ensure good drainage. If the subsoil is heavy clay it 
should be removed to a depth of at least one foot, and the hole 
should be not less than two feet wide. On the bottom of the hole 
place a layer of brick rubble or moderate-sized stones ; make them 
firm, and on this foundation place a layer of turves, grass down- 
ward. Next fill up the hole with alternate layers of sound loamy 
soil and well-decayed manure and stamp it down, but not too 
heavily, with the feet. This will prevent too great a subsidence of 
the soil after the rose has been planted (see Figure 3). 

Now comes a ticklish point. How deeply shall the rose be 
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planted ? The answer is simple. In the case of a bush, the point 
at which the rose was budded should be sunk just below the surface 
(see Figure 1) ; in the case of a standard or half -standard, the 
roots may be placed six inches lower (see Figure 2). 

The need for a careful spreading out of the roots is emphasised 
in Figure 5. So that they may be disposed easily on the surface 
of the soil, they must be stretched out to their fullest limit and 
not be allowed to overlap. Any of the finer tendrils that may have 
suffered damage in lifting or transportation should be cut away 
with a sharp knife. 

The roots may now be covered with soil. This should be as fine 
and friable as possible and should be free from manure. At the 
outset, the farther the young roots can be kept from decaying 
manure the better. As they gain strength and need it, they will 
seek for it by thrusting themselves downwards and outwards, 
and they will find all they need in the manure interspersed with 
the soil previous to planting. 

As the hole is filled in the foot can be used to some purpose. Firm 
planting is essential. Stamp the soil down hard round the roots 
once they are covered with soil. Do not hesitate to apply full 
pressure. Make the roots secure, ensure that the soil is in close 
contact with them, and when spring comes the advantages of 
this apparently ruthless, but really most necessary, treatment 
will speedily become manifest. 

Bush roses may be planted as closely together as two feet, 
standards should be at least two and a half feet apart. If bush 
roses are planted in beds it will be found an advantage to plant 
them in triangular formation, thus and not in a 

rectangular method, thus : : : : : The first formation allows 
for full exposure ; in the second the plants hide one another and 
do not stand out so well. 

Figure 4 shows a standard properly planted in a lawn. The turf 
must not be replaced, since it is necessary for cultural reasons 
to allow the soil to be fully exposed, both for purposes of affording 
protection to the roots and of supplying nutriment when the 
plant most needs it in late spring and during the summer months. 
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Fig. 1. The point at which the plant is budded should be just below the 
surface. Fig. 2. Standards should be planted six inches deeper and be not 
less than two and a half feet apart. Fig. 3. Provide good drainage and 
leave ample room for the roots. Fig. 4. Standard planted on a lawn ; turf 
must not be replaced. Fig. 5. Spread out the roots. 
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The Second Week-End 

Fruit-Trees for Small Gardens 

A T some time or other every amateur owner of a small 
garden is conscious of an impulse within himself to under- 
take the growing of fruit-trees. His anxiety to succeed in 
this department of gardening arises not so much from a desire 
to produce for his own use a crop of pears, apples, plums, or 
cherries, as from the chastened feeling that his education in the 
elements of gardening is not complete until he has undertaken 
this pleasant and profitable duty. 

Yet it has to be confessed that the number of amateur gardeners, 
especially those dwelling in the suburbs of large towns, who 
embark upon the culture of fruit-trees is relatively very small. 
And one wonders why this should be so. It is not because of 
the difficulties that are supposed to lurk like lions in the path, for 
the mysteries of hardy fruit cultivation are no more formidable 
than are those of rose growing ; nor can it be on the score of ex- 
pense, for a young fruit-tree costs no more than a reliable rose- 
tree. 

Is it because the owners of small gardens are alarmed by the 
belief that fruit-trees occupy too much room, and that if they are 
introduced into the ordinary villa garden (60 ft. by 20 ft.) they 
will interfere with the efficient cultivation of the flowers upon 
w r hich the most conscientious care and attention are lavished ? 
Here, I am certain, we probe the problem to its depths, and it is 
with the intention of removing these doubts and difficulties that 
this chapter is written. 

When the inexperienced amateur gardener is advised to under- 
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This attitude sounds reasonable enough, and at first sight 
appears to admit of no rejoinder. But supposing the opportunity 
to secure more room is postponed indefinitely, or never comes 
at all ? Are the intervening years to be lost, and is one never to 
complete one’s garden education by cultivating a few fruit-trees 
in one’s own little plot ? The answer of every real enthusiast 
should be an emphatic negative. 

How, then, is it to be done ? The answer is simple. Let the owner 
of a small garden confine his activities in fruit growing to the 
cultivation of trees such as those depicted in Figures 3, 4, 5, 6 
and T of the diagram on Page 371. These are known as cordon, 
horizontal-trained, fan-trained, pyramid and bush. Trees, whether 
apple, pear, or plum, trained as cordons or fans are best grown 
beside a wall or fence or on a low wooden or wire trellis. The larger 
forms may be left to the owners of gardens with ample space and 
a plentiful supply of air and sunshine. 

Now for some convincing evidence that this is sound and 
practical counsel. An experienced amateur gardener, who has him- 
self put the cordon system to the test, writes to me as follows : — 

44 When it is remembered that the space occupied is almost 
negligible, a single square yard sufficing for a tree, while fruit 
of exceptional quality and size is produced in many cases the year 
after planting, the cordon system of fruit growing needs but to be 
pointed out to be more generally adopted than it is at present. 
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“ As the season is at hand when fruit-trees should be planted, 
a few cultural directions may not be out of place. In ordering 
trees it should be stipulated that they be strong, straight, and 
well furnished with fruit spurs, thus ensuring a good start. De- 
livery about the second week in November should be arranged for. 
If on arrival they are dry at the roots a pail or two of water 
should be thrown over them, which will help them to plump up. 

“ No manure is required unless the ground is very poor, when 
a little, very well rotted, may be incorporated, or a small quantity 
of artificial manure, such as Clay’s, may be mixed with the soil. 
As a rule, however, cordons are better without any manure the 
first year, and must on no account have any of a fresh or rank 
nature. The stations where the trees are to go should be prepared 
by being w r ell dug some time beforehand to allow the ground to 
settle. 

“ When planting, a hole sufficiently large to admit of the roots 
being well spread out should be made, and the tree placed in the 
centre. Some fine earth should then be worked in among the roots (a 
slight shaking of the tree facilitating this) and be gently pressed 
down with the hand. The hole must then be filled up well above the 
surface, as the soil is certain to sink considerably afterwards. The 
junction where the tree was grafted should be buried a few inches 
beneath the soil, since this induces further fibrous root action. 

“ It may be mentioned that apples in this form are, as a rule, 
on the paradise stock, which produces fine fibrous roots instead of 
long tap ones. Should, however, the latter be present it is advisable 
to shorten or remove them, cutting from underneath to induce 
surface rooting. 

“ With regard to staking, the system I adopt is to place stout 
stakes six feet apart, on which I run seven-feet bamboo canes 
four feet and seven feet from the ground, to which the trees are 
tied. This is ample support, and little or no trouble. The trees 
are planted two feet apart. 

“ Pruning is a simple matter. It consists in shortening all side 
shoots to about six leaves at the end of July or the beginning 
of August. This causes fruit buds to form at the base of each. 
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In the winter, from November to February, these should again 
be shortened to two eyes, one of which will generally produce 
fruit. The leader should only be pruned in the winter, when about 
six to nine inches of the previous year’s wood should be retained. 

“ The trees are not much subject to disease or insect pests as 
a rule, although wasps and earwigs are invariably great pests. 
It is of great benefit if the trees are Sprayed once or twice 
in the summer with insecticide, and in the winter, when the 
growth is quite dormant, a spraying with a caustic alkali is much 
to be recommended. Tins of prepared powder for this purpose 
can be procured at any good nurseryman’s. The object oi this is 
to kill all eggs of insects ; also to get rid of moss and all fungoid 
growth. The trees look beautifully clean and healthy the season 
after such a dressing. 

“A few varieties which can be strongly recommended, and 
which wall be a sight worth seeing, both at the flowering season 
and after, are : 


44 Dessert Apples 

“Duchess’ Favourite. — October to December. 
James Grieve. — September. 

King of the Pippins. — November to February. 
Cox’s Orange Pippin. — October to January. 
Allington Pippin. — November to February. 
Charles Ross. — September to November. 

44 Culinary Apples 

“Stirling Castle. — August to October. 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch. — September and October. 
Norfolk Beauty. — October and November. 
Lane’s Prince Albert. — October to March. 
Newton Wonder. — October to Easter. 

Cellini Pippin. — September and October. 

Cox’s Pomona. — October and November. 
Emperor Alexander. — October to December. 
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“ There are, of course, a great number of others worthy of 
inclusion, but the above represent, in my opinion, the very cream 
of the list . 55 

The reference of my correspondent to the fact that he plants 
his cordons two feet apart suggests that he has experimented 
chiefly with single cordons. The economically minded amateur 
may, however, be recommended to plant double cordons. These 
have two upright stems emerging from the stock, somewhat after 
the manner of the prongs of a tuning fork. Or if there be plenty of 
room by the side of a wall or fence, triple cordons may be planted. 
The advantage to be derived is that for the expenditure of a few 
pence more upon each tree a larger supply of fruit may be ensured. 
Single cordon apples cost two shillings each. Double and triple 
cordons can be obtained for half-a-crown apiece. 

The reference to the paradise stock may, perhaps, require a 
little explanation. And for this purpose it is necessary to contrast 
it with the crab stock. It was upon this latter that until compara- 
tively recent years all apple-trees were grafted. The crab threw 
its roots deep into the ground, and the standards were allowed to 
extend their branches to their utmost limits, because of the vigor- 
ous root action of the stock. For orchard culture the crab stock is 
still unassailable. But for garden cultivation severe branch prun- 
ing is necessary to keep the trees within the limits of space. It is 
a principle of successful fruit growing that the extension of roots 
must bear an approximate proportion to the amount of overhead 
growth, otherwise there will be an annual superfluity of wood and 
a corresponding lack of fruit. The dwarfing or paradise stock 
exactly met these requirements. It produced a mass of fibrous feed- 
ing roots near the surface of the soil, and it was found that the 
overhead growth was not too robust. The fact that the roots 
remained near the surface was an added advantage, since it 
facilitated easy root pruning. 

By adopting the cordon system the amateur can, within the 
limits of his restricted space, grow quite a large number of fruit- 
trees, and still have ample room in which to cultivate choice 
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flowers and vegetables. Moreover, if the right kind of tree be 
secured, and if it be grown in a suitable position, the artistic merits 
of a well-planned garden will in no wise be spoiled, but rather will 
be increased, by the substitution as a clothing for walls and fences 
of flat-trained fruit-trees in place of the common ivy, the Virginian 
creeper, or even the less choice varieties of climbing roses. 

Also it may be noted that by growing fruit-trees the amateur 
gardener can derive an economic as well as an aesthetic advan- 
tage. I remember that Ruskin, in describing the delights of his 
Heme Hill garden, tells us that “ the unalloyed and long-continuing 
pleasure given me by our fruit-tree avenue was in its blossom, 
not in its bearing,” and how very early indeed in his thoughts 
of trees he “ had got at the principle . . . that the seeds and fruits 
of them were for the sake of the flowers, not the flowers for the 
fruit.” The average amateur gardener, who is devoted to his 
favourite hobby rather for its recreative advantages than for its 
aesthetic attractions, will not, perhaps, ponder this hard saying 
so deeply as it deserves. Rather, while rejoicing in the fairy beauty 
of the blossoms, will he give thanks that they bear promise of an 
abundance of fruit. 

Another of the advantages of cultivating dwarfed fruit-trees 
lies in the fact that they will fruit both early and abundantly. The 
ordinary orchard standard apple, for example, is grafted on the 
common crab or seedling apple stock. Its natural habit of growth 
is to produce deep roots below the surface of the ground, and long 
tangled growth above it. This condition of things involves hard 
and frequent pruning, both of the roots and the branches, and 
these operations in turn tend to retard the production of satisfac- 
tory crops of fruit. The dwarfed trees, the employment of which I 
am advocating in small gardens, have a compact habit of growth, 
due to the fact that they are shallow or surface rooting. Their 
surface roots revel in the well-cultivated soil of an efficiently 
tended border or kitchen garden ; they produce short, stout wood 
full of fruit buds, and they produce it so quickly that a well- 
developed two-year-old cordon or fan-trained apple-tree, if planted 
in the autumn, will bear fruit in the following season. 




Diagram 69. — TRAINING A HORIZONTAL FRUIT-TREE. 

Fig. 1. New season’s growth. Fig. 2. Prune apex at points indicated 
by cuts. Fig. 3. Leave short growths ; prune others back to three or four 
eyes. Fig. 4. After treatment : dotted lines indicate next tier. 
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The methods of culture recommended for cordon apple-trees 
have already been described. Let us now see what can be done in 
other directions. If your garden possesses a brick wall with a south 
or south-east aspect, you cannot put it to better advantage than 
to grow beside it one or two pear, plum, cherry, or peach trees 
trained flat against the brickwork. The wall serves a double 
purpose : while affording a substantial support for the trees, it 
also acts as a reservoir of heat. It thus helps to supply to tender 
kinds of fruit the warmth necessary to mature their products by 
reflecting back the sun’s rays, and by giving out at night the 
warmth that has been absorbed during the day. 

For this reason it is not wise to grow the hardy apple in such 
a situation. The effect of such treatment would be to spoil the 
fruit by rendering it mealy and insipid. Therefore apples should 
have more Spartan cultivation. But for peaches and plums the 
south or south-east wall provides an ideal position, of which 
advantage should be taken with avidity. 

Failing the presence of a brick wall, make all the use possible 
of the wooden fence which divides your own garden plot from 
your neighbour’s. Let your peaches, plums, and pears have a 
southerly aspect, and your apples a more northerly situation, but 
for any of them, avoid as you would the plague a situation facing 
north-east. This may mean death to the opening blossoms in 
April, and an entire absence of fruit later on. Cherries, however, 
will thrive in a north or north-east aspect. 

The chief thing to aim at is to have the trees well and truly 
planted. As a preliminary to planting, the ground in which they 
are to find a home must be thoroughly trenched. It is well that 
the amateur gardener should grasp the reason for this. In the 
case of shallow or surface rooting fruit-trees such as those I am 
recommending it is obvious that no great depth of root run is 
required. All the same, deep trenching is advisable, if only because 
it will help materially to improve the drainage. Where the sub- 
soil is inclined to be clayey or hard it should be broken up, and 
the top layer — say, a foot or eighteen inches in depth — be 
confined to the more nutritious, well -tilled soil. 



Diagram 70.— FRUIT-TREE PLANTING. 

Fig. I. The natural form of root. Fig. 2. Cover lower portions first 
Fig. 3. Layers of roots covered in : natural position. Fig. 4. Wrong method 
the whole crammed in in one layer. 
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If this can be provided in sufficient quantities there will be no 
necessity to apply manure to the soil at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings. Indeed, to do so would be to invite failure, since if the 
tender fibrous roots of the trees were brought directly in contact 
with rank stable manure they would be in danger of becoming 
diseased. Manure should be employed as a surface dressing after 
the work of planting is completed. This, while supplying all the 
nutriment that is required by the roots, will also serve as an 
efficient protection against severe frost. 

Care will have to be exercised in the planting of the tree, first 
in making certain that it is planted at the proper depth, and 
next that it is planted firmly. The proper depth can be ascertained 
quite easily if the base of the stem be examined. Here will be 
found the mark which will indicate how deeply the tree was planted 
in the nursery from which it has been lifted. If the stem be sunk 
not more than an inch lower than it was before the tree was 
moved, the planter need have no fear that any harm will come 
to it on that account. 

He will next seek to ascertain the superficial area that will be 
required for the accommodation of the roots. This he can do by 
spreading the roots out to their fullest extent and carefully measur- 
ing the diameter. He will then proceed to dig a hole sufficiently 
large so that when the roots are spread outwards from the wall 
or fence there will be ample depth and space to receive them 
comfortably. 

Now comes the operation of planting, and in this connection 
the diagram on Page 379 gives some hints which, if they be 
followed, will make for efficiency. It is a dire mistake to thrust 
the roots into the ground in haphazard fashion in one layer. 

The roots of a well -grown fruit-tree will present an appearance 
similar to that depicted in Figure 1 of the diagram. When the 
roots, carefully spread out, have been placed in the desired position 
the stem should be held firmly in place with the left hand. With 
the right hand the lower layer of roots should be covered with fine 
soil packed tightly round them — the tighter the better. The suc- 
ceeding layers can then be treated in similar fashion, and when 
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the whole of the roots have been covered the surface soil should 
be rammed down hard with the feet. 

The primary object to be achieved in planting a fruit-tree is to 
secure the formation of fresh rootlets from the main stem. The 
closer the contact of the soil with the roots of a transplanted tiee 
the more readily will these adventitious roots be formed. It will, 
therefore, be seen that the advice to plant firmly cannot safely 
be disregarded. 

Grease Bands for Fruit - Trees 

The diagram printed on Page 383 affords some valuable hints 
on the grease-banding of fruit-trees. The object of this operation 
is to trap the winter moth, which ascends the trees in autumn and 
lays eggs that hatch the following spring. The caterpillars feed 
on the bloom trusses and leaves. If the pest be allowed to obtain 
a foothold the crop of fruit may be endangered. The codlin moth 
is especially busy just now, and there should be no delay in checking 
its progress. An inexpensive method is that depicted in Figure 1. 
This is the placing of a band of soft soap round the tree stem about 
two feet from the ground. The grease-band is practically the same 
material as the paper used by provision merchants. It can be 
purchased from a florist, as can also the grease specially prepared 
for the purpose. Tanglefoot is an excellent material, and may be 
strongly recommended. The grease should be worked into the 
tree stem with a hard brush at the place which is to be covered by 
the band, and the band itself be smeared over with the grease. 
The band should then be tied round the tree with raffia tape, as 
indicated in Figure 4, and a cut or two with the scissors will make 
it possible to fold down the top, as in Figure 5, so that an 
additional barrier may be placed in the way of the moth. 

Black Currant Propagation 

The proper method of taking and striking cuttings of the black 
currant is indicated in the diagram on Page 385. The operation 
should be carried out without delay, if well-rooted bushes are to 
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be obtained for transplanting next season. Figure 1 shorn the 
proper type of cutting obtained from the current season’s growth 
on a healthy bush. The companion cutting is valueless, since it is 
affected by that virulent pest of the black currant, “big bud.” 
Any bushes thus affected should be destroyed immediately the 
presence of the pest is discovered. It may be detected by the 
undue swelling of the buds when the bushes are dormant. The 
cuttings should be about nine inches long, all the lower buds 
should be removed (see Figures 8 and 4), and the cuttings inserted 
four or five inches deep in the soil and firmly trodden in. 




Diagram 73-— STRIKING BLACK CURRANT CUTTINGS. 

Fig. i. A cutting from a healthy bush. Fig. 2. Cutting affected by 
“big bud.” Fig. 3. Cuttings planted out with the lower buds removed. 
Fig. 4. Effect of leaving the lower buds. Fig. 5. Thin out as indicated 
where necessary on old plants needing pruning — the young wood is light 
and should be left, the old wood is dark and should be cut back. 

2 B 
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The Third Week-End 
Beautiful Shrubs 

T HE average amateur gardener whose horticultural activi- 
ties are necessarily confined to a limited area lias not, 
if the truth must be told, yet awakened to the advan- 
tages and delights of modern shrub culture. The mere mention of 
the word “ shrubbery ” is repellent to his sense of the artistic 
fitness of things. It conjures up before his mental vision drab 
recollections of dark, dank masses of the tangled growth that 
represented the shrubberies of a generation ago — heterogeneous 
clumps of evergreens whose main purpose appeared to be to fill 
up space and save further expense and trouble. 

Such shrubberies were often by neglect allowed to degenerate 
until they became impenetrable thickets. They can still be found in 
gardens planned and planted in mid- Victorian days. But their 
sway is now rapidly drawing to a close, if indeed it is not over. 

The gardener of to-day, with a whole world of horticultural 
treasures at his feet, is not content with the utilitarian make- 
shifts which satisfied his grandfather. He is willing to spend his 
leisure moments in an ardent pursuit of the ideal of a garden 
beautiful — to cultivate his roses, his sweet-peas, his carnations, 
and his chrysanthemums with unlimited patience and care, in order 
that they may be induced to yield their richest harvests of bloom. 

But the villa gardener and the owner or tenant of the country 
cottage have not yet come to realise fully that, if they care to 
have them, there are flower and berry bearing shrubs which for 
artistic beauty and rich colouring are worthy to rank with the 
most popular familiar garden flowers. Moreover, the habits of 
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growth of many of them are such that by paying no more attention 
to them than is required in the proper pruning and feeding of the 
rose, they can take their places in the ordinary suburban garden 
border without any sense of incongruity or overcrowding. 

It is true that in the case of the gardener who seeks to make his 
plot a thing of beauty all the year round the objection may be 
raised that the majority of flowering shrubs are deciduous — that 
is, that they shed their foliage annually. But this drawback may 
be neutralised by associating with such shrubs other species 
which are evergreen, or which carry brightly coloured berries. 

There is one other important point that deserves to be borne 
in mind in connection with the introduction of shrubs into the 
small garden. This is that in the long run it is true economy. 
The furnishing of a garden with transient flowers alone is an 
expensive business ; on the other hand, ornamental and flowering 
shrubs, once the initial outlay has been made, become a per- 
manent feature. Provided they be afforded an efficient root run, 
that they are not overcrowded, and that proper attention be paid 
to periodical pruning, they will become a perennial joy and an 
unending source of gratification to the beholder. 

My object in emphasising the importance of the flowering shrub 
in the equipment of the modern garden is that we have now 
reached a period of the year in which they may be planted with 
the greatest assurance ol safety and success. 

44 But,” it may be asked by the uninitiated owner of a small 
garden, 44 what are these wonderful flowering shrubs whose 
beauty has been praised so highly ? I know the rhododendron and 
the azalea ; I have some acquaintance with the mock orange 
and the snowball tree, but three out of the four are either too 
expensive or are too large for my restricted border or the beds 
in my miniature lawn. What are the others ? ” The answer to 
the question would fill a bulky volume. The world in recent years 
has been scoured in search of these new treasures, and their num- 
ber is legion. But for the guidance of my readers I will enumerate 
a few of the dwarfer kinds and will divide them into classes so as 
to facilitate a choice should it be desired to make one. 
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Dwarf Deciduous Species 

Cytisus Caropteris Mastacantiia.— Rather like a blue 
spiraea, bearing lavender-blue flowers in September and 
October. Height, 2 to 3 feet. Requires a sunny position. 

Philadelphus (the mock orange). — Good dwarf varieties are 
Boule d’Argent (white flowers), Candelabre (white), Fan- 
taisie (white fimbriated flowers with a faint tint of rose 
in the centre). Average height, 2£ feet. Will thrive in any 
ordinary garden soil. 

Prunus Amygdalus (almond). — A delightful dwarf is P, 
amygdalus nanus, 2 ft. high, bearing bloom later than 
the larger varieties Grown in groups, it, makes a charm- 
ing picture towards the front of the border in May. 

Cistus (rock rose). — Thrives in hot, dry situations, especially 
in a limestone rock garden. Is an evergreen. C. crispus 
is reddish-crimson ; C. salvifolius is white, and C. Algar- 
densis is yellow'. The flowers soon fade, but the period 
of blooming lasts throughout the summer. An ideal 
plant for the margin of a rockery. 

Lespedeza. — Bears purple and rose flowers in September. 
Bicolor is the best variety — 3 ft. high. Thrives in a warm 
border in loam and peat. 

Spir^a. — Many excellent dwarf varieties. Three of the best 
are S. arguta, 4 ft., white flowers in late spring ; S. 
bullata, ft., pink flowers in June ; S. bella, 3 ft., red 
flowers in July ; S. rotundifolia canescens, 4 ft., flowers 
in summer. 

Ononis.— The best-known variety is O. fruticosa, 2 ft., bearing 
purple flowers in summer ; another good kind is O. 
rotundifolia, bearing rose-coloured flowers. The ononis 
will thrive in ordinary garden soil. 

Potentilla. — Will stand drought well and bears brilliant 
yellow flowers for a long period. P. friticosa grows about 
3 feet high ; a dwarfer variety is P. Friedrichsenii. 



Diagram 74. — PLANTING SHRUBS. 

Fig, I. Lift with as large a ball of soil as is possible when transplanting. 
Fig. 2. If purchased, do not hurry to unpack before planting if the ground 
be very wet or frosty. Fig. 3. Leave plenty of room for spreading out the 
roots. Fig. 4. Well shaped and valuable shrubs protected with straw 
during the winter. 
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Dwarf Evergr eens 

Choisya (Mexican orange). — Abundant glossy foliage, bears 
a snowy mass of bloom twice a year, in spring and autumn. 
C. ternata is the only variety available. Requires good 
friable soil and a little shelter against cold winds. 

Olearia. — The hardiest variety is O. Haastii. It is from 8 to 
4 feet tall and carries multitudes of white flowers in late 
summer. 

Arbutus (the strawberry-tree). — The best dwarf kind is A. 
Andrachne, with laurel-like leaves, red bark, and greenish- 
white flowers. It requires a sheltered place and friable 
open soil. 

Berberis. — Darwinii is the best evergreen variety ; others am 
stenophylla and Wallichiana. The flowers are yellow or 
orange. Soil should be loamy and well drained. 

Skimmia. — Fortunei bears greenish-white flowers in spring, 
followed by berries ; japonica white flowers and berries 
The latter variety fruits in great profusion if both male 
and female forms are planted. Peaty loam is the most 
suitable soil medium. The plants attain a height of 8 ft. 

Veronica. — The variety V. Hectorii is charming. Its foliage 
becomes buff in autumn, and it bears attractive lilac 
flowers in late summer. It is a suitable variety for a 
rockery. 

In the space at my disposal it has been impossible to indicate 
more than a few of the least well-known flowering shrubs suit- 
able for the small garden. There are hundreds of others, but many 
of them become very large, and are unsuitable for the garden 
of restricted area. 

Prepare the soil by deep digging, manure it with well-decayed 
stable refuse, add peat and loam as required, and give each shrub 
plenty of room to develop both above and below ground. Care- 
fully spread the roots out horizontally, cover with good soil, 
and make the plant firm by treading the soil down as planting 
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proceeds. If the ground be very wet, do not be in too great a hurry 
to plant. Wait until a favourable moment arrives. The shrub 
will come to no harm for some time after it has been lifted if the 
nurseryman’s packing be left on. 

Supports for Trees 

High autumnal winds will at this season disclose some weak- 
nesses here and there in the supports of trees. Possibly some are 
without supports or have been loosened, while others are im- 
properly tied and staked, and require immediate attention lest 
harm befall them. The diagram on Page 893 provides some 
exceedingly valuable hints upon this subject. Figure 1 shows a 
method of tying which is frequently adopted by the uninitiated 
beginner, but which is entirely wrong and harmful. This plan 
consists merely in pushing a stake in the ground close to the stem 
of the tree and binding the two together tightly with a piece of 
rope or cord. The evil results of this method will soon be apparent 
when the stem of the tree begins to increase in girth. The bark 
and the wood will be cut through, and the health of the tree will 
suffer in consequence. 

The proper method is that shown in Figures 2 and 3. Here the 
stake is shown at a little distance from the stem ; the tree itself 
where the tie is to be made is bound round with a piece of felt, 
thick cloth, straw, or a strip of the “upper” of an old boot. 
The tie is made secure to the stake, and afterwards passed loosely 
round the stem of the tree and fastened to the felt or cloth 
already fixed to the stake. This plan allows for development ; it 
saves the bark from injury, and it is at the same time safe and 
efficient. 

Next to the method of tying, the chief desideratum is that the 
stake itself shall be stout and strong. For a standard fruit-tree 
it should be not less than two and a half inches in diameter, 
and for a standard rose an inch and a half. See that the stake is 
thrust well into the ground (see Figure 5), and at the same time 
avoid damage to the roots as much as possible. This danger will 
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be obviated if stakes are placed in position at the moment of 
planting. 

Figure 4 shows a method of support which may be necessary 
for trees in very exposed positions. In this instance three stakes are 
placed at the points of a triangle a foot or two from the stem of 
the tree. The stem itself is bound round, as previously advised, 
and the ties are made secure to the stakes. This plan will be found 
completely successful provided that the materials used are 
thoroughly sound. 
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The Fourth Week-End 

The Greenhouse in Winter 

T HE owner of a small greenhouse is often at a loss to know 
how best to furnish his glass structure with bloom in 
spring and early summer — in the interval, that is to say, 
between the moment when the last of his chrysanthemums go out 
of flower, and the first buds of his show pelargoniums, his begonias, 
and his gloxinias appear. He is somewhat too prone, I am afraid, 
to treat his greenhouse during the dull months of mid-winter 
merely as a safe storage for favourite tender plants that have done 
duty in bed and border during the preceding summer. 

In this respect, of course, the greenhouse from which frost can be 
excluded, and in which a genial temperature can be maintained, 
i s invaluable to the unpretentious amateur who is compelled to be 
content with a small house and one or two glass frames. They are 
economical in the sense that they obviate the need for purchasing 
new bedding plants every season, and they provide him with 
perennial enjoyment and recreation, since by their aid he is enabled 
to propagate his own plants, and thus increase his stock "without 
constant demands upon the professional florist for assistance. 

But there is no valid reason why, while maintaining its character 
both as propagator and store-place for delicate plants, the green- 
house should not be transformed into an attractive indoor flower 
garden, which shall afford delight to the beholder weeks before the 
first daffodil nods in the April breeze out of doors. 

I have already emphasised the value of spring-flowering bulbs 
for this purpose. If the advice that I offered in a previous chapter 
has been followed, many of my readers will be the possessors of 
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frames full of Roman hyacinths, narcissi, and tulips in pots. They 
were kept in the dark by means of a covering of fibre or ashes, 
and if they be now examined it will be found that root formation 
and top-growth have made such excellent progress that a gradual 
transference to light and greater warmth is both possible and 
necessary. If another frame is vacant remove the pots thereto. 
The leaf spikes of the bulbs will be yellowish- white in colour, but 
a few days’ exposure to light will turn them green. 

The great essential at this stage is not to expose them to full 
light at the outset. Let this be a gradual process. First shade 
the glass of the frame with mats or sacks. After a week or so 
remove the mats and place sheets of white paper over the pots 
inside the frame for a couple of days, and then allow light and air 
to play upon the growing bulbs without interruption. 

At the end of a fortnight the pots should be removed to the green- 
house in batches of a few at a time, the object of this manoeuvre 
being to ensure a succession of bloom. If a wholesale introduction 
of the bulbs to the greater warmth of the greenhouse were made, 
each species would bloom at or about the same time. By the 
adoption of the plan suggested, flowering is either hurried on 
or retarded, and the supply of bloom, whether for decorative 
purposes or for cutting, is extended over many weeks at a season 
of the year when flowers are scarce. 

The pots must be placed at the outset on the tormost shelves 
of the greenhouse, so that a sturdy and gradual growth of foliage 
and flower stem may be maintained, and water should never be 
lacking. When the buds appear the pots may be disposed on the 
greenhouse benches as may be desired for producing the best 
decorative effect, and from thence onward the plants will derive 
great assistance from frequent applications of weak liquid manure 
and soot-water. 

Freesias potted up in September have received somewhat differ- 
ent treatment. They do not need to be covered, but grow away 
naturally in a cold frame until the spike-like leaves are six or 
seven inches high. They should now be removed to the greenhouse, 
be carefully staked and tied, and, like the hyacinths, the tulips, 
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and the narcissi, be kept near the glass. Flower-stalks will speedily 
appear under the stimulus of gentle warmth, and in a few weeks 
time fine heads of sweetly scented blossoms will evoke the 
admiration and delight of all beholders. 

Bulbs form, of course, a cheap and easily cultivated foundation 
fora winter and spring display in the greenhouse. But there are 
one or two other charming sources of supply on which the amateur 
can draw at this season of the year in order to add to its beauty 
and effectiveness. It is somewhat the fashion to scoff at the calla 
or arum lily. The flowers and the leaves, it is conceded, are ex- 
tremely pretty and effective, but they are, say some critics, too 
poignantly reminiscent of funerals to make them welcome guests 
in the greenhouse. Such objections are the offspring of morbid 
superstition, which the ordinary healthy enthusiast may dismiss 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

If the plants have had proper summer treatment — that is to 
say, if they were planted out in trenches in June, lifted in late 
September, potted up in rich soil, and transferred to a moderately 
warm greenhouse — they are now large-leaved, handsome plants, 
most of which are throwing up vigorous and healthy spathes, 
which in a week or two’s time will be in full bloom. Meantime, 
they should never lack for moisture or for stimulating encourage- 
ment in the shape of liquid manure. If green-fly threatens to obtain 
a foothold — and the aphis is the chief enemy of the arum lily — 
an occasional syringing with an insecticide will keep the pest in 
check. 

I need hardly pause to recommend the rose as a greenhouse 
plant. If suitable varieties — such, for example, as Richmond, 
Madame Abel Chatenay, Killarney, Liberty, Mrs W. J. Grant, 
Caroline Testout, Lady Hillingdon, the Lyon rose, and Madame 
Melanie Soupert, to name only a few excellent kinds for the 
purpose — are now obtained in pots from the nurseryman, and are 
introduced into gentle warmth, they will speedily show buds 
and produce blooms. Great care must be taken to avoid over- 
watering and to supply air constantly in suitable weather. The 
chief danger to guard against is mildew. This can be prevented 
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by an occasional dusting of the leaves with flowers of sulphur, 
or by coating the hot -water pipes with lime-wash containing a 
little sulphur. 

Yet another charming adjunct to the spring-flowering plants of a 
greenhouse may be obtained by a plentiful use of Indian azaleas. 
Well-rooted specimens of these beautiful plants are imported in 
large quantities from Holland and Belgium every winter, and they 
will soon be making their appearance in the establishments of 
florists. They are, for the most part, already smothered with dor- 
mant flower buds, and all that the amateur need do when he 
secures his supply is to see that the plants are efficiently potted 
and safely ensconced on his greenhouse benches. 

The process of potting, however, requires a little care. In the 
first place the roots may, owing to over-exposure in salerooms 
or by the too generous admission of air in packing-cases, have 
become dust dry. In that case it is a good plan to immerse the 
roots for an hour in the greenhouse tank. The next essential is 
the provision of suitable soil. Peat should form the basis of the 
compost, and sand ought to be well represented. Further, it must 
be borne in mind that the azalea is a hard-wooded plant, and 
on that account must be potted “hard ’’—that is to say, the soil 
must be made very firm round the roots and the sides of the pot. 
Loose planting will mean failure. The provision of efficient drain- 
age is also highly desirable. 

A word of warning is necessary in regard to the general cultural 
treatment of the azalea which is to be “forced.” It would be un- 
wise to remove the plants to the greenhouse immediately after 
potting. What is required is that the roots shall be allowed to 
resume their normal functions before any forcing is attempted. 
This process will occupy some weeks, and in the interval it will 
be an advantage to keep the newly potted plants in a cold frame. 
They should be sprayed overhead daily in order to induce prompt 
and vigorous root action, and save for half-an-hour in the morning 
the lights should be kept close. When growth is again apparent, air 
may be admitted freely in open weather. 

The plants may either be kept in a comparatively dormant 
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state in a frame or pit all the winter or be introduced into the 
warmer atmosphere of the greenhouse, according to the desire 
of the cultivator to induce early or late flowering. As soon, how- 
ever, as forcing begins the plants will need to be syringed overhead 
twice a day, and the whole atmosphere of the house be kept fairly 
moist. Syringing should only be discontinued as soon as the flowers 
begin to open. A medium temperature of 45° to 60° will be most 
suitable. 


Orchids 

Why not add orchids to the list of available greenhouse plants ? 
If the hardiest and most easily grown kinds are chosen for the 
purpose there is no reason why their cultivation should not be 
attempted. 

The one essential requirement is that a good start should be 
made. It should also be modest. One has heard of innumerable 
instances of amateurs who have made the initial mistake of select- 
ing species for experiment which require above everything expert 
care. Their attempts at orchid culture have in consequence 
resulted in dismal failure, and have been abandoned in despair. 
Hence, even the most ambitious enthusiast will be well advised 
to repress his desire to include in his collection choice and expensive 
specimens the failure of which might mean a considerable financial 
loss. 

On the other hand, it is quite possible to obtain and cultivate 
with intense pleasure and success a small but good collection of 
cool and medium house orchids which will not cost more than an 
average house of ferns or other greenhouse plants. Nor need the 
beginner be deterred, if he be a town dweller, by the fear that 
smoke and fog will contribute to his difficulties. It is a reassuring 
and interesting fact that many of the most famous collections of 
orchids in this country are in London and in other large towns 
and smoky districts. Indeed, there is abundant evidence that 
orchids withstand and overcome the sulphur-charged atmosphere 
of towns far more successfully than do the soft-wooded hothouse 
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foliage and ornamental plants with which many amateurs un- 
wisely furnish their general utility greenhouses. 

Let the first purchase, then, be a few specimens of the cypripe- 
dium — at once the most popular and the most easily cultivated 
of the great orchid family. The common name for cypripediums 
is “ Lady’s Slipper,” since the blooms are distinguished by a large 
pouch-like lip, or labellum, which resembles a shoe or slipper. 
Where a mean temperature of 50° can be maintained, such 
varieties as those of C. insigne should be relied on. Established 
plants can be purchased now from a reliable florist for a few 
shillings apiece. If they are not yet in bloom they soon will be, and 
will remain in flower for several months. Only a little less hardy 
are other varieties of cypripedium — such, for example, as C. 
barbatum, C. callosum, C. bellatulum, C. hirsutissimum, which 
has large yellow flowers and grows from one to two feet in height, 
C. pubescens, the downy, brownish-purple and yellow Lady’s 
Slipper, and C. spectabile, with very effective blooms in wdiite 
and pink. For these a minimum temperature of 55° is neces- 
sary. 

One of the chief attractions of orchid growing is the element of 
surprise attached to it. The beginner, not less than the experienced 
cultivator, should rely on making his purchases very largely of 
newly imported plants. These he can secure, if he is watchful 
enough, for a couple of shillings each at auction sales or from 
large importers in early spring, and the chances are that he may 
obtain a valuable new form that will be worth its weight in gold. 

When they come into the cultivator’s possession the plants will 
probably present a very shrivelled and woebegone appearance 
— due to the fact that they have most likely suffered from a long 
overland journey and an even more extended voyage by sea. Any 
attempt to thrust them directly into pots of soil would be folly. 
The sudden reaction would spell disaster. What is required is 
that the roots should be allowed to plump up gradually in a genial 
atmosphere. This process is encouraged if they be placed on damp 
moss on the greenhouse bench. At the end of a week they should 
be sprayed overhead daily with tepid soft water, and when at the 
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end of three weeks fresh root action is apparent, they may be 
potted without fear of damage. 

The question of a suitable potting medium is all-important. 
Any attempt to grow cypripediums in smoky towns in a compost 
in which ordinary loam finds a place would be disastrous. The 
only ingredients should be two parts of fibrous peat to one of 
sphagnum moss. In districts where the atmosphere is pure and 
free from poisonous gases, a liberal sprinkling of fibrous loam, and 
sufficient rough sand or finely broken crock to assist drainage, 
may be added with advantage. The variety C. bellatulum may be 
potted in fibrous peat mixed with lime rubble. 

Plenty of drainage is absolutely essential, and not less important 
is it that both pots and crocks should be scrupulously clean. The 
pots should be half filled with crocks, placing the largest pieces 
at the bottom and the smaller towards the top. After the plants 
have been placed in position the potting compost should be pressed 
moderately firmly about the roots, mounding the soil slightly 
towards the centre, and having the base of the plant slightly below 
the rim of the pot. Surface dress the soil with live sphagnum moss, 
and the operation is complete. 

Now water thoroughly with soft water and place the pots in a 
light, airy, but not draughty, position. Henceforth until con- 
siderable growth is apparent, water must be afforded sparingly, 
but growth will be encouraged by a daily damping down of the 
floor of the greenhouse when the temperature is normal. In very 
cold weather drier conditions should be maintained. As growth 
progresses the amount of water may be increased, while an occa- 
sional dose of weak liquid manure will also be found beneficial. 

Other winter-flowering orchids with which the beginner may 
experiment are coelogynes, which may be grown either in pots or 
in baskets ; laelias, a Mexican genus that blooms in November and 
December ; and several varieties of the odontoglossum, including 
maculatum, the blooms of which are a delightful blending of 
green, purple and chocolate. The potting compost for all these 
is similar to that used for cypripediums, and the treatment is 
practically the same. 
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During foggy weather it will be wise to take precautions. Thus, 
the ventilators should be kept closed, the temperature reduced 
slightly, and the overhead spraying be discontinued. Insect pests 
are sometimes troublesome, but these can be kept in check by a 
fortnightly fumigation during the summer months and a monthly 
fumigation in winter. 

Winter -flowering Begonias 

Not the least valuable among the winter-flowering plants in 
our greenhouses and conservatories is the fibrous-rooted begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine. A new race has now been evolved which pro- 
mises to introduce more variety into the colouring of winter- 
flowering begonias. This has been produced by crossing the summer 
and winter varieties. Gloire de Lorraine is pale pink ; the new kinds 
are much richer in colour. Thus, Scarlet Beauty is a deep scarlet, 
and Apricot a distinct advance towards a perfect yellow. The new 
varieties are as yet somewhat expensive, but they speedily will be 
brought within the reach of modest purses. 

The Scarborough Lily 

Vallota purpurea is a charming greenhouse plant which is, per- 
haps, better known as the Scarborough Lily. As a pot plant the 
vallota is beyond reproach, since its foliage is always green, and 
when the bulbs are well established they throw up brilliant flowers 
every year. 

The plants, if it is necessary, should be repotted in March or 
April, the most suitable soil being a compost of yellow loam, leaf- 
mould and silver sand. When growth becomes active, plenty of 
water should be supplied, and, after flowering, the pots should 
be stood in full sun for a month, and be watered sparingly during 
winter. There are several varieties, all bearing bright red blooms, 
the best being V. eximia, with white-centred flowers four inches 
across, and V. magnifica, very similar in form and colour, but 
more vigorous. If purchased now, plants should be obtained in pots. 
Bulbs are best potted in spring. 

2 C 
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Tuberoses 

During the closing weeks of the year large consignments from 
America of the sweet-scented tuberose reach this country. It is 
the variety known as The Pearl, which, if its bulbs be potted im- 
mediately they are received, will produce its flowers in the green- 
house by Easter. The bulbs are best potted singly in three-inch 
pots in a mixture of fibrous loam, well -rotted manure and coarse 
sand. All off-sets should be detached from the bulb, and, thus 
trimmed, it requires to be potted so that its apex protrudes 
slightly above the soil. As with other bulbs which are intended 
for forcing, it is necessary to place the pots on a bed of ashes in a 
frame or in the greenhouse, and to cover them with fibre to a depth 
of six inches until the bulbs are well supplied with roots. The pots 
may then be transferred to a warm greenhouse temperature, 
supplied with water in moderate quantities, and the bulbs will 
soon produce flower spikes. As these are inclined to grow tall, 
careful staking is necessary. 
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The First Week-End 
Planning a Villa Garden 

Gardens are not made 
By singing “Oh, how beautiful ! and sitting in the shade. 

Rudyard Kipling. 

T HE average small garden in the suburbs of a great town 
is distinguished neither for its elegance nor for the art 
with which it has been laid out. There are exceptions here 
and there, of course, and in these cases the measure of their owners’ 
affection for horticulture may be gauged by the manner in which 
they have planned and developed their garden plots. 

Man is, however, essentially an imitative animal, and it is per* 
haps for this reason that his villa gardens present an aspect of 
undeviating uniformity. Glance at the gardens which stretch for 
miles on either side of some of the numerous railways leading out 
of London, and you will soon be convinced of the general truth of 
this statement. Nearly all are rectangular in outline, with inevitable 
straight borders set beside straight fences and straight paths, and 
a square piece of lawn established somewhere in the middle of the 
plot. Many are utterly devoid of trees ; no attempt is made to 
conform to the rules of perspective, and the consequence is that 
such gardens present, even at the height of summer, an aspect of 
flatness and sameness which is distressing to the artistic eye. 

Now it is hardly fair to blame the owners or the tenants of 
suburban villas for the monotonous uniformity of outline which 
prevails. The charge ought properly to be laid at the door of the 
speculative builder, who has no soul above bricks and mortar, and 
who has usually so great a superabundance of the last-named com- 
4°3 
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modities that he leaves them, like buried treasure, as a legacy for 
his unfortunate tenant. He is the Philistine who draws the straight 
lines, determines the width of one’s principal flower border, and 
lays the lawn on a foundation of heavy clay and rubbish v/hich 
is calculated to kill right away the turf that has been deposited 
upon it. 

It is, unfortunately, too true that the majority of amateur 
gardeners, who are also the tenants of suburban villas and small 
houses, find the shape of their gardens inexorably fixed for them, 
their boundaries set, and their fences already erected. They have 
therefore to make the best of the situation, and whether that best 
shall be good or bad depends entirely upon their own exertions and 
upon the depth of their pockets. 

But there is no occasion for the sense of dull despair which 
sometimes settles in the mind as the enormity of the task of plan- 
ning and reconstructing the interior of a small garden presents 
itself to the amateur. If he will bear in mind that December is a 
most favourable moment to make a beginning, and also that he 
has before him six months in which to complete the task, and then 
if he will set to work with a will and carry out a well-thought-out 
plan piece by piece as opportunity permits, he will have good 
reason before the summer is far spent to congratulate himself upon 
his efforts. 

First of all let him have a plan. It is all very well to point to a 
charming garden that one knows, and to say that, like Topsy, it 
has simply 4 4 growed.” But there are one or two considerations even 
in the construction of the most haphazard garden that can only 
be neglected at one’s peril. The first is that of aspect. Sunshine 
is the prime necessity for a flower garden, and so that the greatest 
possible benefit may be derived from it, it is essential to study 
the compass and to mark its points carefully so as to avoid the 
error of placing the principal flower beds and borders in almost 
permanent shade. 

Next to aspect comes perspective. I am convinced of the neces- 
sity of having a ground plan, but there is not less need to con- 
sider elevation as well. The ground plan may be so elaborate and 
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symmetrical that the finished product may present the appearance 
of a carefully woven and highly coloured carpet. But the carpet 
does not furnish the dwelling-room ; neither does a series of 
geometrically designed beds make a garden. The perfect garden is 
that which at an all-embracing glance satisfies the artistic sense 
of the beholder. It must be homogeneous, must have height as well 
as length and breadth, must be balanced, and harmonious, as 
well as neat and tidy. Herein lies the value of trees and the larger 
varieties of shrubs even in a small garden. If properly disposed 
they not only help to build up the garden picture, but, if they be 
fruit-trees, add to the garden’s utility. Arches, pergolas, trelliage, 
and hedges are all invaluable aids to perspective, and their 
employment in perfecting the design of a garden ought not to 
be overlooked. 

I have emphasised the necessity of working to a plan, and by 
way of offering suggestions to readers who may be contemplating 
the making or remodelling of villa gardens, I present herewith, 
and at the end of the book, several plans which, with such 
modifications as they may make themselves, may possibly meet 
their requirements. 

The plan printed on Page 405 is one that will, I think, appeal 
to the owner of the stereotyped oblong garden which is now so 
commonly provided as an adjunct to the suburban villa. The out- 
line is already fixed and unalterable. The interior design must 
therefore be brought into conformity with its boundaries. 

The merit of the plan lies first of all in its simplicity ; next in its 
practicableness ; third, in its homeliness, and, last, in an absence 
of rigidity and formality. It is a flower garden first and last ; no 
attempt is made to provide space for a kitchen garden, for which, 
in a small suburban plot, there is not sufficient room. 

The winding paths are neither so numerous nor so intricately 
designed as to make their construction difficult, and they possess 
the additional merit that they allow for the element of surprise 
which ought to be as essential a feature of the garden which is 
restricted in size as of the parklike domain which surrounds a 
great country mansion. 




Diagram 77 —PL-AN FOR VILLA GARDEN 
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The New Wall Gardening 

Wall gardens have existed from time immemorial. Every 
picturesque ruin — the stones of an ancient castle, or the masonry 
of a fallen abbey — if abandoned to the gentle hand of Nature, 
becomes, in the effluxion of years, clothed with a garment of many- 
hued and luxuriant vegetation. Man has become quick to follow 
Nature where Nature leads the way. Hence the ever-increasing 
popularity of rock gardening, and now the rise of wall gardening — 
the newest and certainly not the least fascinating form of horti- 
cultural art. 

Lest I should be misunderstood, let me say at once that I do 
not desire even by implication to suggest that wall gardening 
is a discovery of the twentieth century. It has been practised for 
hundreds of years in the wide demesnes of our historic British 
homes, but it is only in recent years, since the potentialities of the 
rock garden began to exercise a powerful influence over the 
great mass of English garden lovers, that the possibilities which 
repose in a systematic practice, even on a small scale, of the art 
of wall gardening have been fully realised. 

The wonderful educative influence of international and other 
horticultural exhibitions in this direction has been most marked. 
The skill with which they have been planned and the patient care 
with which the designs have been carried out, even though it was 
realised that the delightful and dainty miniature rock and other 
gardens which had been erected with so much labour were but 
ephemeral and must needs be dismantled in a few days, served as 
object lessons whose behests were not lost even upon the modest 
ajnateur gaidener who tills a little plot adjoining a suburban villa 
or a country cottage. He is determined not to lag behind in the 
pursuit of one of the most delightful branches of gardening. He 
must now have his rock garden, his tiny lily pond, even though it 
be confined within the recesses of a disused paraffin tub, and, 
where there are facilities in the way of a supply of the requisite 
stqpe, his wall garden decked with the most alluring native plants, 
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together with as large a collection as his purse will allow, of the 
spoil of other countries. 

He has come to see that the wall garden need not be the sole 
possession of the owners of baronial halls ; that, indeed, not 
the least notable recommendation of this form of horticulture is 
the economy of space which it permits ; that it lends itself readily 
to the cultivation on both sides and on the top of a wall of 
innumerable beautiful plants which are certain to be a source 
of pleasure to himself and his friends. 

How, then, should the amateur set about the task of construc- 
tion ? Where old walls already surround his garden, the operation 
is not a difficult one. I shall suggest later on the plants that are 
suitable for this form of decoration In the meantime let him 
examine the wall carefully and select the spots in which the 
possibility of inserting plants is revealed. Wherever the mortar 
is crumbling and defective it will be found an easy matter 
to rake out holes in the interstices between the bricks or stones. 
For this purpose the use of an old turn-screw or chisel may be 
recommended. 

Next insert as deeply as possible into the hole a small piece of 
moss, which previously has been soaked in a pail of muddy loam, 
and at the same time pu h home a small quantity of soil with the 
moss. The plants should, if possible, be seedlings, or at any rate 
quite small plants, since they will have a better chance of be- 
coming acclimatised than would older plants transferred from a 
border or an established rockery. Wrap the roots in a ball of moss 
or soil and thrust them into the home prepared for them, using 
soil to fill up the remaining vacant space until it is flush with 
the wall. 

After planting, which is, of course, best accomplished in autumn 
or spring, the face of the wall should be thoroughly syringed 
both in the morning and evening until such time as it is clear that 
the roots have obtained a hold and are efficiently at work. 

The number of small gardens surrounded by old walls is, how- 
ever, comparatively few. The modem type is disfigured from the 
outset by a cheap and unsightly wooden fence. Dull and sombre 
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in appearance, one of the first objects of the artistically minded 
gardener is to clothe it as speedily as possible with verdure which 
shall hide its repellent nakedness. But he may, if he be determined 
enough, adopt even more drastic measures. He can build a loosely 
constructed wall within the wooden fence, and furnish it with 
delectable plants. 

“ Excellent ! ” the amateur of small means may reply, “ but 
what about the cost ? ” I admit readily enough that this may be 
a serious item to town dwellers ; though even they may not find 
the burden too irksome if they live in the vicinity of a house- 
breaker’s or builder’s yard where old stone can be purchased 
cheaply. Undoubtedly the best stone for the purpose is Godaiming 
or Horsham stone, which is of a yellowish and sandy nature, but 
where this cannot easily be obtained recourse must be had to the 
builder’s yard. The stones themselves need not be uniform in 
size ; indeed, the more varied in shape they are the better. 

There are many other ways in which the interior of small 
gardens may be embellished by the construction of “ dry ” stone 
walls. By “ dry ” walls is meant those in which mortar is not used. 
In the front of the house they could be erected at the sides of 
the path leading to the front door, or as a setting to bay windows. 
In the larger garden at the back of the house their use as a facing 
and protection to raised beds has everything that is charming 
and attractive to recommend it ; stonework can be employed to 
hide unsightly comers, or to form partitions, between the flower 
and the vegetable gardens. The ingenuity of the reader will, how- 
ever, suggest other directions in which such walls would add to 
the artistic amenities of their own plots. 

The diagram on Page 411 shows the method of construction, 
and I need not elaborate upon its directions, save to point out 
the advantages of planting as the work of building proceeds. 
The interstices should all be filled with fresh soil, preferably 
sandy loam, but where this is not immediately possible spaces 
may be provided for by inserting flower pots in the manner shown 
in Figure 4, and replacing them with soil as opportunity permits. 
There is hardly any limit to the number of plants which will 
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thrive on walls, provided that the supply of soil is ample. For 
a sunny position any of the following plants may safely be 
recommended : — 

Achilleas in variety, such as A. tomentosa, A. rupestris, A. 
Alpina, or A. The Pearl. 

Alyssum saxatile compacturn, A. serpyllifolium, or A. 
spinosum. 

Antirrhinums in variety. 

Arabis albida or A. aubrietioidcs. 

Arenaria montana or A. Balearica. 

Aubrietia Dr Mules or A. Souvenir de W. Ingram. 

Campanula, Carpatica, or C. Hostii alba. 

Cerastiums in variety. 

Cheiranthus Alpinus or C. Marshallii. 

Dianthus Alpinus, deltoides, or Atkinsonii. 

Erigeron speciosus or E. aurantiacus. 

Helianthemum roseum or H umbellatum. 

Iberis sempervirens Little Gem. 

Linaria cymbalaria, the Kenilworth ivy. 

Mesembryanthemums in variety. 

Myosotis rupicola. 

Papaver Alpinum (Iceland poppy). 

Primula denticulata or P. Sikkimensis. 

Saponaria ocymoides. 

Saxifragas in variety. 

Sedums in variety. 

Sempervivums in variety. 

Silene acaulis. 

Veronica incana. 

On the tops of walls may be grown such delightful subjects as 
cistuses, helianthemums, rosemary and lavender. 

Where the face of the wall is shaded, the following are 'appro- 
priate plants : — 

Ferns in variety, especially polypody, hart’s tongue, male 
fern, lady fern, osmunda and the shield fern. 
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Anemone Hepatica or A. Apennina. 

Auricula Alpinus. 

Lastrea Felix-Mas. 

Asplenium trichomanes. 

Blechnum spicant (in soil free from lime). 

Campanula muralis, C. Carpatica, or C. turbinata. 

Cyclamen. 

Saxifraga Wallaceii (Camposii) or S. longifolia. 

Not a few of the plants enumerated may be raised from seed 
sown in the interstices of the wall, but among them all the most 
easily propagated in this manner are wallflowers and antirrhinums. 
The seed is best sown in moss, thrust into vacant spaces in the 
wall in May or June. Another plant whose seeds if sown late in 
spring will germinate readily in the crevices of walls are Tagetes 
patula pygmea, a half-hardy diminutive African marigold. 



DECEMBER 

The Second Week-End 
Digging and its Benefits 

W ITH the arrival of the dull, dark days of December the 
unreflecting amateur gardenei — if such a person exist ! 
— may be tempted to piefer the genial and seductive 
warmth of his fireside to the more stimulating and ardent activities 
involved in the care of his garden. While the mild, open weather 
of early autumn lasted he may have busied himself in clearing up 
for the winter and in planting a few spring- flowering bulbs ; but, 
these tasks accomplished, he is sorely tempted to rest com- 
placently on his laurels, and to say good-bye to his garden until 
the first peeping snowdrop or crocus comes to remind him of the 
wealth of beauty that lies hidden beneath the brown and sombre 
earth. 

I say advisedly, this may well be the attitude of mind of the 
unreflecting amateur gardener. But he will not so easily be tempted 
to follow the pathway of indolence and neglect if he will give the 
matter a moment’s consideration. He has yet to learn the lesson 
that the garden that delights his senses in the height of summer is 
literally made in winter, when Nature (to the undiscerning) appears 
to sleep and vegetation (to eyes that are holden) seems to be 
stagnant. 

The successful gardener who lacks imagination is unthinkable ; 
he does not exist. Unless he have the vision which can picture 
the coming glory of June he will never achieve his ideal. He will 
for ever have to depend upon the whims and fancies of the pro- 
fessional raiser of summer bedding plants ; he will never himself 
realise the unspeakable satisfaction which wells up in the breast 
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of the man who accomplishes his own gardening with his own 
hand. 

And this brings me to the practical point I am endeavouring to 
mak^ It is to emphasise the imperative importance of digging 
and trenching at this season of the year. The aforesaid unreflecting 
gardener will probably neglect to use his spade and his fork until 
a week or so before the time arrives in spring when it is urgently 
necessary that he should sow his seed. Truly, he has his reward ; 
the legacy of his neglect is not a pleasant one. The ground, following 
upon months of rain, snow, and frost, is almost certain to be 
water-logged and sticky. It utterly refuses to yield to the vigorous 
and breathless onslaught of hoe and rake. Even if it be found 
possible to get the seed into the ground, its resting-place must 
certainly for some time to come, be uncongenial, and the resultant 
crop — if there be any — will inevitably be attenuated and unsatis- 
factory. 

What, then, is the alternative ? It is to dig and trench and 
trench and dig at every suitable opportunity from the end of 
November until each vacant piece of ground in one’s garden has 
undergone the treatment that it demands. And when I speak of 
digging and trenching I mean a great deal more than the mere 
surface scratching which is all the tilling that not a few gardens 
receive. What is required is deep digging and deep trenching, if 
the cultivation of the soil is to be thoroughly efficient. 

The narration of a few of the valuable results which follow from 
the adoption of this practice will be sufficient to demonstiate its 
necessity. The primary advantage of deep culture is that it con- 
duces to the satisfactory drainage of the soil. One needs only to 
recall the experiences of recent dry summers to find a ready illus- 
tration. Flowers and vegetables that were grown in deeply tilled 
ground withstood the onslaught of the drought with much greater 
success than those planted in soil that had merely been surface 
scratched. The reason was simply that the roots which found a 
deep and easy run were best able to forage in the lower strata of 
the ground, there to find the coolness, the moisture and the nutri- 
ment that were essential to their well-being. On the contrary ; the 
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plants whose roots were compelled by the impervious nature of 
the subsoil to seek refreshment near the surface soon flagged. No 
amount of artificial watering could save them. They fell ready 
victims to the torrid heat. • 

This alone would be a sufficient argument for deep culture. 
But there are others. If one digs deeply enough and often enough 
one is enabled to discover the nature of the soil with which one is 
wrestling. And by ascertaining its character to a depth of at least 
three feet one is the better able to remedy any deficiencies that 
may be disclose#. 

If your garden be in London or in its southern suburbs you are 
more likely than not to become distressingly familiar with its per- 
meating bluish clay. The task of bringing it into a condition of 
assured fertility will not be an easy one ; it will involve unremit- 
ting manual labour, but it will be labour well spent. The object 
to be achieved is to lighten the soil so that there may be pro- 
vided a freer passage for both air and moisture. The most certain 
method is annual trenching, where the nature of the crops grown 
in it permits ; failing this, constant digging and the incorporation 
with the clayey soil at frequent intervals of generous supplies of 
gritty road sweepings and light littery manure. The local road 
sweeper may be pressed into your service as an ally. If he be 
approached diplomatically, he can be induced to help. He will 
dump down a barrow-load or two of splendid material outside 
your house. He is forbidden to wheel it in, but a few minutes’ 
effort on your own part will see this satisfactorily accomplished, 
and you will not find the odd sixpence or two with which you 
reward him an unprofitable investment. 

To go to the other extreme, your soil may be light and sandy. 
In such a case the retention of moisture is impossible, and it 
should be your object to remedy the defect. This is best done by 
adding heavy loam, and by working into the soil at least once a 
year plentiful quantities of decayed vegetable refuse and pig and 
cow manure. The latter may be difficult to obtain if you are a town 
dweller, but a good substitute may be found in comparatively fresh 
stable manure that is as free as possible from straw. 
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But, then, the inexperienced amateur may well ask : “ What is 
trenching, and wherein does it differ from digging ? ” In simple 
language, trenching means digging to a depth of two or three feet ; 
but by a process radically different from that involved by mere 
digging. The object of trenching where the soil is uniformly good 
to a depth of three feet is to turn the soil completely over, so that 
the spit, or spade depth, that previously formed the bottom layer 
becomes the top layer throughout the area operated upon. And 
the method to be adopted is first to mark out the ground to be 
trenched in sections, either square or oblong ; next at one ex- 
tremity of the section to dig out a hole to the desired depth, 
and wheel it to the other end of the section. Here it should be 
allowed to remain until, by working backwards, the whole section 
has been operated upon. It will then be available for filling the 
hole that remains vacant. The diagram printed overleaf explains 
the process with great lucidity. 

Where simple digging alone is thought to be desirable the urgent 
need for deep culture should not be lost sight of. In this case it is 
advisable to leave the surface of the ground in ridges, eight or 
ten inches in depth. This will facilitate drainage, and also enable 
the frost to perform its beneficent work, so that when March comes 
the surface soil will at the slightest touch of fork or rake crumble 
down as fine as potting earth. 


Making an Asparagus Bed 

The diagram on Page 419 illustrates the methods to be followed 
in the construction of an asparagus bed, and incidentally points 
the moral of all that I have said above in regard to the value of 
deep cultivation. No attempt should, of course, be made to plant 
asparagus now. That operation will have to be postponed until 
April. It will, however, be found a great advantage to have the 
beds ready, and mid-December provides an excellent opportunity 
for making them. 




Diagram 8o.— MAKING AN ASPARAGUS BED. 

Fig. i. The site prepared. Fig. 2. Fork up the bottom and leave rough. 
Fig. 3. Section of bed showing layers of manure. Fig. 4. Beds made for the 
winter in readiness for planting in spring. 
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Winter Manuring 

The successful gardener is he who by a careful and painstaking 
study of its requirements knows how to keep the soil he is 
endeavouring to cultivate in sound, healthy condition. The 
attainment of this eminently desirable state of affairs will be due 
primarily to two operations — first, efficient and thorough dig- 
ging and trenching, and, second, a scientific and, therefore, as 
nearly as possible, a perfect system of fertilisation. 

I am afraid that many of my readers may consider my judgment 
harsh, but I am convinced, nevertheless, that the constantly 
recurring failures of not a few amateur gardeners may be set 
down to a lack of appreciation of these two essentials. The merits 
of deep and frequent tilling of the soil have already been em- 
phasised. It is essential now to suggest a few ways in which the 
use of manures may prove a hindrance rather than a help, and to 
consider side by side with these a few hints which may assist the 
beginner to a better understanding of the art of fertilising the soil 
in which he hopes to raise his crops. 

No one, I suppose, will attempt to deny the virtues of rich 
farmyard or stable manure. Owing to the fact that it is a complete 
fertiliser, since it embodies in varying degrees all the foods which 
any plant is likely to require, its use has everything to recommend 
it. The same qualities cannot be claimed for many of the artificial 
chemical manures on the market — excellent as may be their effects 
for certain definite and prescribed purposes — for the simple 
reason that they are incomplete manures, in the sense that they 
do not contain something of every food element which plants 
require for their nourishment. It would demand a long and 
technical dissertation to explain why this should be so. The reader 
may be assured, however, that he will be wise to abjure the use 
of such chemical compounds until he thoroughly understands both 
their ingredients and their probable effect on plant life, and in the 
meantime place his reliance mainly on the use of animal manures 
such as compose the refuse heap in the farmyard. 
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Let us consider, then, the case of the gardener who is struggling 
by dint of hard work and patient application to till a few rods 
of the heavy bluish clay which one finds so generally in suburban 
gardens in London. Year by year he trenches or digs it, and autumn 
by autumn he covers it with a thick layer of animal manure, yet 
very little impression appears to be made either in the impervious 
and solid nature of the soil or in its fertility. He is puzzled and 
worried — not to say disappointed — at the failure of his well- 
meaning efforts. 

The explanation is simple. The persistent refusal of his heavy 
soil to respond to his treatment and coaxings is that he is over- 
feeding it. Why ? Because he has forgotten, if he ever knew, that 
such heavy staple in its primitive state is generally exceedingly 
rich in potash — a chemical element in the soil which is essential 
for the perfect nurture of fruits, beets, potatoes, and such-like 
starch and sugar forming plants. Now, animal manure is also 
heavily charged with potash, and its frequent use as a stimulant 
for clayey soil means that soon a surplus of potash is accumulated 
over and above the quantity required for the healthy development 
of such plants as it may be desired to cultivate upon it. 

Another effect of a too frequent use of animal manure on clayey 
soil is to induce it to become a compact, solid, inert mass. This, 
of course, is the one process which the gardener’s frequent dig- 
gings and manurings are intended to counteract and obviate, and 
he wonders why season after season his ground refuses to respond 
to his efforts. What he seeks to secure is a good tilth — that is to 
say, an easily workable and moderately porous soil, not merely 
on the surface, but deep down, so that roots can readily spread 
out in search of sustenance. 

How, then, shall such an ideal medium be obtained ? What is 
obviously required is the introduction of some element which 
shall open and break up the soil, free it from its surfeit of potash, 
and enable such forms of potash as remain in the soil to perform 
the proper functions of fertilisation. 

Such a restorer of lost “ tone ” is to be found in lime. If, once 
in three years, the amateur gardener would absolutely abjure 
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the use of animal manure upon heavy soil, and, in its place, 
substitute a dressing of freshly slaked lime, the effect on the 
fertility of his ground would be magical. There is nothing to be 
afraid of in the utilisation of lime as a fertiliser. It is, indeed, an 
indispensable agency equally as a solvent of plant foods already 
inherent in the soil, as a perfect purifier, and as a relentless foe to 
insect pests. Its regular use in the garden has, therefore, every- 
thing to recommend it. 

The method of using lime as a dressing is quite simple. First, 
of course, the heavy labour of digging over the piece of ground to be 
treated must be borne. Let the surface be left in lumpy ridges, 
so that the atmosphere — winter frosts and rains and snows — 
may contribute their share to the work of disintegrating the all 
too solid earth, and then dress the ground with lime at the rate 
of one bushel to every ten square yards. Let it remain undisturbed 
throughout the winter months and then with the approach of 
spring and planting and seed-sowing time fork over the surface. 
It will be found to be as friable almost as powder, and the long- 
sought-for fine tilth which will make an ideal seed bed will provide 
a rich reward in rapid germination and steady progress as the 
months pass by. 

The owner of a garden the soil of which he may consider to be 
normally healthy, may properly ask whether such a dressing 
of lime might not be equally beneficial in his case. Certainly it 
would ; but in this instance, where it may be assumed that the 
ground is rich in, but not surcharged with, rotted inorganic residue 
— or humus — the use of basic slag may be confidently recom- 
mended. This invaluable fertiliser, which can be purchased from 
any florist or seed merchant at the rate of fourteen pounds for a 
shilling, is slow acting, and is therefore eminently suitable for 
use in winter, when root action is nearly dormant. If distributed 
over the soil in the proportion of about four ounces to the square 
yard, its effect will be excellent. Basic slag is rich in phosphates 
— that element which helps to promote strongly matured tissues 
in all plants, but especially in the cases of fruit-trees and legumin- 
ous subjects, such as peas and beans. The use of other phosphate- 
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yielding fertilisers, such as superphosphate of lime and guano, 
should be confined to spring and summer, when growth is active, 
since they are more soluble than basic slag, and their effect is 
more, rapid. 

The use of gas lime, both as an insecticide and a fertiliser, has 
much to recommend it, but its employment needs circumspec- 
tion and care. It is highly charged with compounds of sulphur, 
which, if present in excess, will be highly injurious to plant life. 
It may, however, safely be distributed now over vacant ground 
at the rate of eight ounces to the square yard, and be left untouched 
till February, by which time, owing to atmospheric influences, it 
will have been transformed into sulphate of lime. In this form it 
will be a very valuable fertiliser, and may be dug in. 

A final word about winter manuring. It is not intended in any- 
thing that has been said above to convey the idea that the prac- 
tice of fertilising the soil with animal manures is not a sound one. 
On the contrary, what I chiefly desire to emphasise is the need 
for discrimination, the necessity for applying correctives, and the 
wisdom of supplying in their proper season such essential ele- 
ments to the soil as have become either deficient or exhausted by 
steady cropping. It is the height of wisdom to make a study of 
the nature of the soil in one’s garden. It may vary even in a re- 
stricted area from light sandy loam to heavy clay, and each must 
be so treated that the best results may be obtained. Sandy soil 
will absorb any quantity of humus without becoming sour ; there 
is a limit, however, to the feeding capacity — if one may use the 
term — of heavy soils, and my purpose will have been achieved if I 
have been able to warn my readers against the danger of recurrent 
failure that lurks in a perennial demand on the resources of the 
manure heap. 


A Useful Winter Salad 

The diagram on Page 425 affords some useful hints on the 
winter cultivation of endive — a vegetable which has long been 
popular in France and which is at last finding acceptance for use 
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in salads in this country. Plants from seed sown in August can 
now be obtained — they may be the tall Batavian variety or the 
curled kind, according to taste. If planted in a cold frame or be- 
neath boxes or pots they will thrive and be available for winter 
use. Abundant ventilation should be afforded on suitably mild 
days, and water should be supplied sparingly, since “ damping off ” 
is one of the chief enemies with which the grower has to contend. 

The process of blanching is explained in Figures 3 and 4. This 
applies to endive cultivated in the open ground. First, the plants 
should be tied up as indicated in Figure 3, and then be covered 
with pots or boxes as may be most convenient. For a summer 
supply seed may be sown in April, in shallow drills. 




Diagram 8i.— ENDIVE FOR WINTER SALADS. 

Fig. I. The Batavian endive. Fig. 2. Curled variety. Fig. 3. Tie up 
as indicated for blanching and cover with box, Fig. 4, or pot. Fig. 5. 
Curled variety ready for blanching. Fig. 6. Transplant into a frame for 
winter use. 
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The Third Week-End 

Propagating the Chrysanthemum, 

T HE chrysanthemum grower’s year never ends. No sooner 
have the old plants, which afforded him a gorgeous dis- 
play of bloom during October and November, gone out 
of flower than he busies himself with preparations for ensuring 
a satisfactory harvest of blossoms eleven months hence. And 
herein he shows his wisdom, for the chrysanthemum, from the 
time that the cutting is inserted until its flowers are brought to 
maturity, demands practically a year’s steady growth. Any undue 
postponement of the propagating season is bound, therefore, to 
militate against the efficient and orderly development of the plant. 

The popularity of the chrysanthemum as a flower which exer- 
cises to the full the horticultural skill of the amateur gardener is 
not difficult to account for. The chief reason probably lies in the 
fact that the reward of his labours comes to him at a season of 
the year when the outdoor garden is practically bereft of bloom. 
Even a small greenhouse, if the plants be properly staged, will 
house quite a large number of specimen plants, and here under 
the gentle stimulus of a little fire heat the queen of autumn flowers 
can be brought to a pitch of perfection that will delight the eyes 
of every beholder. 

December and January are the months during which the pro- 
pagation of the finer varieties of the chrysanthemum is under- 
taken, and if it be remembered that the later the flowering period 
the longer must be the time allowed for full development, the 
need for immediate activity on the part of the amateur who would 
raise his own chrysanthemums will be apparent. 
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The inexperienced grower is sometimes tempted to hoard his 
old plants in the condition in which the rempval of the flowers 
leaves them. He appears to imagine that once they have fulfilled 
their purpose in the bearing of great blossoms the best treatment 
he can afford them is to leave them to recover from their exhaust- 
ing efforts, in the hope that a month or two hence they will supply 
him with the cuttings and suckers he needs for propagating 
purposes. There could be no greater mistake. 

What is immediately necessary is the stimulation of the roots 
to renewed activity in the production of cuttings. In order to 
achieve this end the practised grower affords the old plant all 
the help he can. First of all, therefore, as soon as flowering is 
over he cuts down the stems to within four or five inches of the 
base of the plant. Next he thins out the weakly shoots and removes 
as far as is possible all young shoots that issue immediately from 
the stem. These, it may be said in passing, are shoots which are 
likely to show buds at an early stage, and for this reason are useless 
for propagating. The shoots to be encouraged are those which 
emerge from the soil at some distance from the stem. These, when 
the time comes to detach them, will readily form roots, and there- 
fore to “ strike ” them will be a comparatively easy matter. 

But there are some varieties — often among the newest and 
the best — which are shy and tardy in producing cuttings. Where 
a plant of this nature is in question it requires special treatment. 
It has to be borne in mind that in the process of flowering the 
soil has been robbed of its nutritive qualities ; that it has been 
thoroughly exhausted, and that the effort to produce further 
growth is beyond its powers. Here the need for a little help is 
manifest. The surface of the soil should be carefully loosened 
with a pointed stick. Next a top-dressing an inch or so deep 
should be applied. This should consist of equal proportions of 
turfy loam and leaf soil, and a generous admixture of silver 
sand. The compost must be placed lightly over the surface, and 
not be beaten down, otherwise the first tender suckers forming 
beneath the surface might be broken off, and the supply of 
suitable cuttings be still further restricted. 
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Some amateurs appear to be in doubt what to do with the old 
plants while they are producing cuttings. There can be no question 
on the point where the owner of a greenhouse is also the possessor 
of a cold frame. The pots should be consigned to the frame* as 
soon as the stems have been cut down. They should be placed 
as near to the glass as is possible, since this will tend to keep the 
growth short and sturdy. A drawn, lanky cutting is useless, and 
may as well be discarded without a moment’s hesitation. But 
where there is no cold frame the topmost shelf of the greenhouse 
must be used. In this event, care will have to be taken that no 
attempt is made at forcing ; the temperature must be kept 
moderate — 50° should be the maximum — and watering must be 
attended to regularly. 

If the old stools are in good condition the production of suitable 
cuttings will be a question of only a week or two. Meantime the 
soil must be prepared. This will consist chiefly of fibrous loam, 
a very small quantity of leaf-mould — too large a proportion might 
induce attacks of mildew — and plenty of clean silver sand. These 
ingredients should be thoroughly mixed and be stored in the green- 
house for a couple of days, so that the soil may be slightly warmed. 

Next the pots must be prepared. For the reception of single 
cuttings these should be two and a half inches wide and two and 
a half inches deep. Larger pots may, of course, be employed if 
more than one cutting is to be inserted in each, but this method 
has its drawbacks in the fact that, when repotting becomes neces- 
sary, there is danger of disturbance and consequent damage to the 
roots. All pots must be scrupulously clean. 

For the purpose of taking the cuttings a sharp knife will be 
necessary. The shoots will be severed beneath the surface ; they 
will then be trimmed horizontally below the lowest joint, two or 
three of the lower leaves will be removed, and the cutting is 
nearly ready for insertion — but not quite. It is a good plan before 
committing it to the soil to dip it in a solution of soft soap and 
water. This will help to ward off attacks of greenfly — a not un- 
important precaution, since if the pest be allowed to obtain a good 
foothold, the vitality of a whole collection may be sapped. 
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Until root formation is in progress — and this wiiJ be apparen 
as soon as the tips of the cuttings show a little brighter green 
growth — the frame should be kept closely shut, care being taken 
each day to wipe off the moisture that will accumulate on the 
under side of the glass covering. As soon as growth becomes active 
it will be wise to remove the cuttings from the shelter of the frame 
to an airy position in the greenhouse, near the glass, but sheltered 
from cold draughts. 

Here they will thrive. In due time the pots will become full of 
roots, and the first potting be necessary — some time towards the 
end of January or the beginning of February. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums 

In the absence of frost, outdoor chrysanthemums will continue 
to flower until the closing weeks of the year. These delightful 
denizens of the border are nearly all perfectly hardy, and it is a 
common practice, when flowering is over, to cut down the stems 
and leave the old stools intact in the ground, in the hope and ex- 
pectation that they will put forth their fresh green shoots another 
year, and furnish welcome supplies of bloom. 

This, however, is hardly a wise proceeding if it be desired to 
maintain a healthy stock of plants and to ensure a satisfactory 
supply of flowers in succeeding years. The better plan, if one 
wishes to propagate the plant oneself, is to adopt a methodical 
mode of procedure. There may, perhaps, be a few specially choice 
and favourite varieties that you wish to preserve and increase. 
To leave them out of doors throughout the winter, exposed to the 
rigours of frost and wind and rain, is to run the risk of losing at 
least some of them. 
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What, then, is the alternative ? As soon as the flowering season 
is over the stems should be shortened to within nine inches of the 
ground, and the whole plant be lifted and transferred to a cold 
frame. The soil need not be particularly rich — any available 
garden soil broken up fine will serve the purpose well. Care must 
be taken to label the plants, otherwise their identity will be lost, 
and endless confusion will ensue when the time comes for taking 
cuttings. 

All the shelter necessary will be that supplied by the glass 
covering to the frame, which need only be kept closed during 
periods of frost. Under this treatment, fresh green shoots will 
protrude through the soil early in spring. These can be detached, 
and will form excellent cuttings, which, if inserted in sandy soil 
in pots or boxes and placed in a frame or in a cool greenhouse, will 
speedily form fresh stock for the ensuing season. 

The plants thus raised will, with proper care and treatment, 
give far better results than can possibly be expected from old 
stools left in the ground throughout the winter. Outdoor chrysan- 
themums treated as hardy herbaceous perennials are bound to 
deteriorate in quality. They need renewal, and the method sug- 
gested above is one that can be adopted with confidence by the 
possessor of a cold frame. 

Furthermore, with this indispensable appliance available, it is 
possible to add new varieties to one’s stock at a very small cost. 
Unrooted cuttings of the latest introductions can be purchased 
from chrysanthemum raisers for a trifling outlay. These, if care- 
fully potted up immediately upon their arrival, will in the shelter 
of the cold frame take root readily. They should be kept nicely 
moist, but not too wet, and be shaded from the hot bursts of sun- 
shine which come at frequent intervals in spring. 

By the middle of May the pots will have become filled with 
roots, and the young chrysanthemums may then be planted out 
in their flowering quarters. 



Diagram 82. — “THE MONARCH OF THE EAST/’ 

Fig. 1. The bulb as imported. Fig. 2. In flower. Fig. 3. Side 
growth making its appearance. Fig. 4. Pot in this condition. Result. 
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A Floral Curiosity 

The diagram on Page 431 gives some hints with regard ta the 
cultivation of a gardening curiosity which has come to be known 
familiarly as “ The Monarch of the East.” Its botanical name is 
Sauromatum guttatum (saura, a lizard ; in allusion to the speckled 
interior of the spathe). It is a bulbous plant imported from Central 
Asia, and its chief peculiarity is that its remarkable flowers emerge 
from the dry bulb without being placed in soil or water. 

All the cultural attention that is required is that the bulb shall 
be placed in some suitable receptacle — a bowl or a deep saucer 
will do — and that it shall be kept in a warm temperature, either 
that of a greenhouse or a dwelling-room. The higher the tem- 
perature the quicker the growth. If it be between 65° and 70° 
growth begins, and the nourishment stored up in the tuber 
is sufficient to produce spathes without further attention. The 
spathes or flower sheaths sometimes attain a length of nearly 
two feet. They are reddish-brown in colour, tipped with red and 
yellow, and irregularly blotched with deep purple. The spadix or 
flower spike is equally brilliant in appearance, but it has one 
drawback — its unpleasant odour. This, however, can be checked 
at once if the pollen be removed by wiping the spadix gently with 
a little cotton wool or other soft material. 

Soon after the flower fades and a growth appears to be coming 
from the side of the tuber it should be placed in a large pot in 
good soil and freely watered. Later on an umbrella-shaped leaf will 
be formed on a stout stalk spotted with a granite-like colour, and 
sometimes reaching a height of three feet. 

In autumn this leaf fades, when water should be lessened. As 
soon as the foliage has died off, the bulb should be lifted out 
of the soil, cleaned, and placed in a dry condition in a warm room, 
when the previous year’s display will be repeated. 

The tubers of Sauromatum guttatum can be purchased for 
ninepence each. 
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Seakale without Pots 

The diagram on Page 433 describes a method of growing 
seakale without pots, which are a somewhat expensive item for 
the average amateur gardener, who on that account may possibly 
have been deterred from cultivating this highly nutritious 
vegetable. The plan is to construct two trenches as shown in 
Figure 1. The centre bed, which should be three feet wide, is 
composed as to one-half of ordinary rich garden soil, as to one 
quarter of well-rotted manure, and as to the remaining quarter 
of sand. This compost should be pulverised and well mixed. 

Figure 2 shows the side trenches filled with manure and the 
seakale crowns properly planted. But before filling in the manure 
it is a good plan to push a broomstick through the bed here and 
there so as to make a channel to convey the heat from the manure. 
Figure 3 shows a rough frame made of deal boards, and Figure 4 
the frame covered with litter to assist in preserving the heat. All 
light must be excluded from the crowns while forcing proceeds, 
for unless seakale is blanched as it grows it is of little use. 
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The Fourth Week-End 

Shrubs for the Greenhouse 

T HE owner of a greenhouse supplied with an efficient heating 
apparatus who uses it merely to shelter a few tender 
summer bedding plants from the ravages of frost or for 
the purpose of raising by the aid of its congenial warmth a batch 
or two of early seedlings, can hardly be said to be deriving from 
it all the advantages which it is capable of yielding. In these 
respects it is an indispensable adjunct to the garden of the amateur 
who delights to propagate his own plants, but he can surely never 
be satisfied that he is obtaining from it all the pleasure that might 
be his unless during winter and early spring he is inducing it to 
supply him with a never-failing crop of bloom. 

He may realise this ambition in a multitude of ways. He will 
perhaps prefer to depend mainly on the forcing of spring-flowering 
bulbs, such as hyacinths, narcissi, tulips, freesias, irises, and the 
like ; possible large-flowered lilies appeal to him ; he may feast 
his eyes on a splendid array of perpetual-flowering tree carnations 
or specialise in cyclamens, winter begonias, primulas of many 
varieties, or in pelargoniums ; but he will not have attained to 
the summit of the possibilities that repose in the winter green- 
house unless he devote some attention to the cultivation under 
glass of shrubs. 

The objection may be raised first that shrubs require a great 
amount of room, and second that their purchase involves heavy 
expenditure. With regard to these points, I would suggest that 
a modest beginning should be made. The field of choice is a wide 
one, and so that the reader be under no delusions in this respect, I 
435 
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submit the following list of shrubs which lend themselves readily 
to forcing for indoor decoration : — 


Acer (Japanese maple). 
Amelanchier (snowy mespilus). 
Azaleas. 

Cerasus (Japanese cherry). 
Chionanthus Virginica (fringe 
tree). 

Deutzia gracilis. 

Dielytra spectabilis. 

Itea Virginica. 

Hydrangea paniculata. 

Kerria Japonica. 

Lilac (syringa). 


Magnolias (various). 

Paeonia moutan (tree peony). 
Prunus (various). 

Pyrus (various). 

Ribes. 

Roses. 

Spiraea (various). 

Staphylea colchica (bladder nut). 
Viburnum (guelder rose). 
Weigela (various). 

Wistaria sinensis. 


The above selection by no means exhausts the list, but it provides 
the intending purchaser with a wide choice. It is impossible 
in a short article to deal exhaustively with each genus. I will 
therefore offer cultural hints with regard to only a few : 


Azaleas. — There are two great sections suitable for forcing, 
the Indian or Ghent azaleas, which, with their buds 
already set, are imported in large quantities from Bel- 
gium every season, and the hybrids of Azalea mollis, 
which yield blooms in many beautiful shades of salmon, 
orange, buff and fawn. Sound plants of the Indian 
azalea can be purchased either in salerooms or from 
florists ; they will cost from one shilling to half-a-crown 
each, according to the size and rarity of the variety. If 
they are in pots, so much the better ; all that is necessary 
is to introduce them into the warmth of the greenhouse, 
pay careful attention to watering, so that with each 
application the whole ball of soil and roots shall be 
thoroughly moistened, and syringe frequently overhead 
with clear water. A suitable temperature is one of 




Diagram 84. — THE AZALEA. 

Fig. I. Azalea Mollis planted outdoors. Fig. 2. The same potted in 
an eight-inch pot for a cool greenhouse. Fig. 3. Azalea Indica, now 
budding in the warm greenhouse. Fig. 4. Pinch out the growth indicated 
in black. 
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about 55°. Flowering will be expedited according as 
the temperature is increased or diminished. Figure 4 of 
the diagram on Page 487 suggests a cultural operation 
which will ensure larger flowers. This is to pinch out the 
growth indicated in black. 

When unpotted plants are obtained it will be necessary 
to place them immediately in pots that are only just 
large enough to hold the roots. It is a mistake to use pots 
that are too large. The soil should be a mixture of peat 
and sand, but where peat cannot be obtained almost 
equally good results will follow if the compost be yellow 
loam full of the roots of grass and tough fibrous peat. 
Firm potting is absolutely essential. Like all hard- wooded 
plants, the azalea demands a firm root run, and with 
this it must be supplied if the best results are to be 
obtained. 

Azalea mollis, unlike the Indian variety, is deciduous. 
It is perfectly hardy, and if you have a specimen in the 
border, and desire to force it into early bloom in the 
greenhouse, it is only necessary to lift it, trim the ball of 
soil and roots so that it will fit into an eight-inch pot, 
use fibrous peat and sand for the compost, and await 
the result. After flowering it is necessary to remove all 
seed pods, and if the roots completely fill the pot to 
transfer the plant to a pot a size larger. Keep the plant in 
the warmth of the greenhouse until new growth is mani- 
fest, and then, about the end of May, transfer it to a cold 
frame or to a sunny spot, to induce perfect maturation of 
growth. With the approach of Christmas transfer the 
plants to the greenhouse for flowering. 

Dielytra spectabilis. — The dielytra flowers in early spring 
under glass, and bears handsome racemes of pink blooms. 
Roots may be potted up now in rich soil, to which has 
been added a little leaf -mould and sand, care being taken 
not to cover the crowns too deeply with soil, otherwise 
weak and spindly growth will follow. 
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Lilac. — Many varieties of lilac force well, among them 
Marie Legraye (single white), Arthur W. Paul (double 
red), Madame Lemoine (double white), President Carnot 
(double lilac), and La Ville de Troyes (single purplish- 
red). The number of shoots on a plant intended for 
forcing should not be more than four, and all the side 
growths must be removed at an early stage. 

Roses. — Little need be said about the value of roses for 
forcing under glass. For early flowering, teas and 
noisettes are unquestionably best ; hybrid teas and 
hybrid perpetuals do not require so much heat, and 
in consequence bloom later in the spring. Among 
the best roses for pot culture the following may be 
mentioned : — 

Alexander Hill Gray (T.) Madame Abel Chatenay (H.T.) 

Bridesmaid (T.) Mrs John Laing (H.P.) 

Captain Hayward (H.P.) Mrs W. J. Grant (H.T.) 

Caroline Testout (H.T.) Richmond (H.T.) 

Catherine Mermet (T.) Sunburst (H.T.) 

Frau Karl Druschki (H.P.) The Bride (T.) 

Lady Hillingdon (T.) Ulrich Brunner (H.P.) 

Lady Pirrie (H.T.) White Maman Cochet (T.) 

Liberty (H.T. ) White Killamey (H.T. ) 

The best indoor climbers are Marechal Niel, Climbing Niphetos, 
Gloire de Dijon, and Reine Marie Henriette. 

It is too late in the season to lift roses from the open ground 
and attempt to force them in pots. In any case, they would 
not flower under glass the first season. The most satis- 
factory plan is to purchase the roses direct from the 
grower, who will supply them in pots. The plants will be 
already pruned ; many may be in bud, and with proper 
culture will soon yield bloom. Syringe the foliage freely 
morning and evening, and keep a sharp look-out for 
greenfly and mildew. See that the roots are kept moist. 
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and directly buds form feed with weak liquid manure. 
After flowering, say about June, turn all the plants out 
of doors on a bed of cinders, or, better still, plunge the pots 
to their rims in cinder ashes. Repotting will be necessary 
in October, the soil to be chiefly decayed turfy loam. 
Place the pots in a frame or cold greenhouse in November, 
and prune in December or January preparatory to 
introducing the plants into the greenhouse for forcing. 
With regard to the other flowering shrubs suggested as 
suitable for forcing, a few general directions may be 
given. The plants need not be placed in heat until the 
New Year, and then they should not have a temperature 
of more than 50° for the first three weeks. After that a 
slight increase up to 60° is permissible. Maintain a 
moist atmosphere by frequent syringing, especially 
while the buds are swelling ; afterwards, when the 
bloom opens, a drier air is desirable. The treatment 
after flowering consists in removing the wood that has 
produced blossom, and in allowing about half-a-dozen 
new branches to develop and ripen in readiness for 
another season’s bloom. 


Ericas 

Among the decorative plants which are offered for sale by florists 
at this season of the year there are none more charming and 
welcome than the heaths — or, to give them their botanical name, 
the ericas. Of these, perhaps the most popular is Erica hyemalis. 
It is an extremely pretty plant with delicate pink and white tubular 
blossoms, which expand about Christmas-time. Of all the heaths 
suitable for greenhouse cultivation by the amateur, this species 
is the easiest to grow. The great thing is to provide a suitable 
medium, and for this purpose sandy peat is most satisfactory. 
Very firm potting is needed, and not less important is the avoid- 
ance of too much moisture at the roots. It is better to err on the 
side of dryness than on that of over-indulgence with water. 
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Another essential cultural detail is the need for exposing the 
plants to the open air during summer so that the growth may be 
well ripened, otherwise there will be a lack of bloom another 
season. Directly after flowering the long shoots should be cut back 
severely, the plant be repotted a little later, so that when early 
summer arrives and it is time to turn it out of doors it will have 
become thoroughly re-established. 

Other suitable varieties for greenhouse culture are E. gracilis, 
with reddish-purple blooms, flowering in autumn and spring ; 
E. gracilis vernalis, which blooms in spring ; E. insignis, crimson 
blossoms produced in late summer ; E. Lindleyana, which blooms 
at the same period of the year, and E. Cavendishiana, with yellow 
flowers, which are forthcoming from May to July. It will thus be 
seen that if a careful selection be made it is possible to have certain 
varieties of erica in bloom all the year round. 

Heating the Greenhouse 

One of the most difficult of the problems that at the outset 
confront the amateur who buys a greenhouse is that of heating. 
My firm conviction is that if full enjoyment is to be derived from 
a greenhouse — if tender plants are to be preserved safely through 
the winter, and if others are to be raised in health and strength 
to repair wastage — there is no method that can excel that of 
hot water driven from a boiler through pipes placed along the 
front or lowest side of a house, which leans against a wall, or round 
a house that is span-roofed. The initial outlay is somewhat heavy 
— it may be five pounds or six pounds for an ordinary ten feet by 
seven feet greenhouse, but if the apparatus be a good one the 
amateur can soon, with a little experience, learn to control it so 
perfectly that the regulation of temperature inside the structure 
becomes a comparatively easy matter. 

It is this lack of experience which often brings disaster at the 
outset. In the exuberance of his enthusiasm the amateur stoker 
is prone to maintain too great a heat, and then, in moments of 
forgetfulness, to neglect his fire. In this way extremes of tern- 
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perature are produced which make things very uncomfortable 
for the plants that are subjected to them, and in many cases are 
the predisposing causes of their speedy decease. 

Perhaps a few hints drawn from practical experience may Enable 
the beginner in greenhouse management to escape the pitfalls 
that beset his path. 

In the first place he should have fixed clearly in his mind the 
purpose to which he intends to devote his glasshouse. It may 
be that he desires it to be what one may call a general utility 
greenhouse — that is to say, a structure in which during winter he 
can force a few bulbs and lilies into flower, in spring have it 
decked with primulas and cinerarias, in which from late autumn 
until April he can protect from the ravages of frost such subjects 
as fuchsias, geraniums, salvias, hydrangeas, and so on, and in 
which from New Year onwards he can strike his chrysanthemum 
and dahlia cuttings, and raise his seedlings of bedding plants for 
planting out in May and June. 

Now for this purpose no great temperature is ever required. 
Heat enough to absorb damp and keep out frost is all that is 
necessary. If, therefore, a happy mean of 45° can be maintained 
throughout the winter months, then all the requirements of 
such a greenhouse can be met. The temperature will vary, of 
course, with the atmospheric conditions outside. On sunny days, 
even in the depth of winter, the thermometer may register 
as much as 60°, without the aid of artificial heat ; in frosty 
weather no harm will be done to the occupants of the house if 
the temperature fall to 40°, or even a degree or two below that 
figure. 

What is, of course, essential is that the owner of the greenhouse 
shall be constant in his attention to its heating requirements. 
He should use small broken coke for fuel. It costs from Is. to 
Is. 2d. for a large sack, and, with careful management, six sacks 
will provide fuel for an amateur’s greenhouse of medium size for 
two months. 

In regulating temperature, the manipulation of the dampers 
and the small doors at the base of the stove is all-important. 



Diagram 85. — WATERING POT PLANTS. 

Fig. 1. A thorough soaking is preferable for thick-rooted plants like 
aspidistras. Fig. 2. The result of driblets, the moisture never reaches the 
lower roots. Fig. 3. The way to cripple a plant, to say nothing of the 
mess. Fig. 4. Try this way. 
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The farther out the damper is pulled and the wider the opening 
for underneath draught left by the ashpit doors the fiercer will 
be the fire and the higher the temperature. In calm weather the 
damper should be pushed half-way in and the lower ashpit door 
be allowed to remain half-way open. When the wind is high the 
damper can safely be pushed in farther and the ashpit door be 
almost closed, only the merest slit remaining for the admission of 
air. 

For banking up the fire at night it is a good plan to use damp 
coke ; for restoring a fire that is nearly dead — say, early in the 
morning — it is better to use dry coke, and for this purpose it is 
advisable to keep a little fuel under cover, so that the supply 
is always available when it is needed. 

The counterpart of efficient stoking is careful ventilation. The 
chief danger to avoid is the production of cutting draughts. 
These can be prevented by studying the direction of the wind 
and by using the ventilators, both top and side if necessary, on the 
leeward side of the house only. Ventilate generously in mild, open, 
and especially bright, sunny weather ; ventilate sparingly in 
periods of frost and fog. But, above all, do not attempt to exclude 
air. The greenhouse should not be transformed into an oven ; its 
purpose is not to bake its occupants, but to encourage their 
growth. 

For stove plants — that is, for tender subjects that require 
uniform temperature of 60 ° or 70 *, even in winter — stoking must 
be frequent and assiduous. With regard to the supply of water 
during winter it is essential to remember that the higher the 
temperature the more necessary will it be to keep the atmosphere 
moist, and conversely that the cooler the house the drier should 
be the air and the soil in the pots. 

And so we come to the end of the last week of the year and to 
the conclusion of our gardening pilgrimage. The reader will have 
realised, as he has studied these weekly chats, that no attempt 
has been made to present a complete horticultural calendar. The 
aim has been to suggest a few useful and profitable tasks which 
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may well engage the attention of the enthusiastic amateur as he 
sets out to explore untried paths, and if this volume has proved 
helpful in solving any of the difficulties that confronted him and 
in making the way plain the object of the author will have teen 
achieved. 
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A 

Abies, 164 

Abronia umbellata, 54 
Achillea, 318, 412 
Aconite, 269, 270 
Aconitum (monkshood), 316 
Agapanthus umbellatus, 164 
Ageratum, 31, 54, 155 
Agrostemma, 84, 318 
Almond (Prunus Amygdalus), 388 
Alstroemeria, 60, 193 
Alyssum, 27, 152, 155, 193* 297, 

412 

Amaranthus, 54 
Anchusa, 316 

Anemone, 60 ; japonica, 76, 131, 193, 
272, 297, 318, 413 

Annuals, hardy, 79-84 ; half-hardy, 
52-57, 110 

Antirrhinum, 31-32, 155, 4 12-4 13 
Aphis, 107 
Apple, 374 

Aquilegia, 32, 131, 193 

Arabis, 13 1, 193, 344 

Arenaria, 412 

Armeria (thrift), 27, 325 

Artemisia, 320 

Arum lily, 292, 396 

Asparagus, making a bed, 418-419 

Asplenium, 413 

Aster (Michaelmas daisy), 193, 314, 
316, 320, 322 ; annual, 248 
Astrantia, 297 
Aubrietia, 27, 193* 344 , 412 
Aucuba, 295 
Auricula, 77-78, 413 
Azalea, 397, 43S-43 8 
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B 

Beans (broad), 66-67, 98 ; runner, 

i33. 135. 213 

Bedding out, 149 

Begonias (from seed), 30 ; “ starting ” 
tubers, 48-51 ; bedding, 152, 284- 
286 ; winter-flowering, 401 
Berberidopsis corallina, 295 
Berberis, 390 

Biennials, from seed, 193, 274 
Black currant, 382 
Blechnum, 413 

Bleeding Heart (dielytra), 324 
Borders, herbaceous, plans for, 313- 
325 ; replanting, 326 
Box, 26, 27, 295 
Broad beans, 66-67, 9 8 
Brussels sprouts, 66 
Bulbs (summer-flowering), 59 ; after 
flowering, 124- 129 ; indoor decora- 
tion, 254-260, 394-396 ; for early 
planting, 268, 330-345 ; carpeting 

for, 343 ; how to plant, 345 

C 

Cabbage, 98, 107 
Calla lily, 292, 396 
Calliopsis, 84 
Callirhoe digitata, 54 
Calochortus, 60 

Campanula, 32, 76, 131, 296, 317, 318, 

324,412,413 

Candytuft, 155 ; perennial, 193 
Canna, 31, 154 

Canterbury bell, 13 1, 190-192 
Carnation, 198-203, 229-231, 274 ; 

Malmaison, 232 
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Castor oil plant, 54 
Catmint (nepeta), 319 
Cauliflower, 66, 107 

J $ UO, 

VWUOIO, 54 

Centaurea, 150, 152, 156 
Centranthus, 297 
Cerastium, 193, 412 
Cheiranthus, 412 
Chimonanthus fragrans, 310 
Chionodoxa, 269, 270, 296 
Choisya, 390 

Christmas rose (Helleborus niger), 

327 

Chrysanthemums, outdoor, 129-130, 
1 56, 255, 429 ; J apanese and decora- 
tive, 140 ; housing, 297-302 ; pro- 
pagation, 426-429 
Chrysanthemum latifolia, 316 
Chrysanthemum maximum (hardy 
annual), 83, 297, 317 
Cimicifuga (bugwort), 322 
Cineraria, no, 132, 152 
Cistus (rock rose), 388 
Clarkia, 84 

Clematis, 295, 308-311 
Climbing plants, 118, 295 
Cobaea Scandens, 123 
Cockscomb, feathered, 54 
Colchicum, 260-262, 296 
Columbine, 32, 13 1 
Conifer, 164 

Convolvulus minor, 84 ; convolvulus 
major, 123 

Coreopsis, 76, 193, 317 
Cornflowers, 83 
Cosmea, 54 
Cotoneaster, 295 
Creeping Jenny, 297 
Crocus, 269, 343 
Crown Imperial, 296 
Cryptomeria, 164 
Culinary peas, 36-39, 65, 66, 98 
Cupressus, 164 
Currant (black), 382-384 
Cyclamen (from seed), 31, 262-267, 297, 
413 

Cytisus, 388 


D 

Daisy, 27, 131, 297 ; (Shasta), 54, 193 ; 
Michaelmas, 296 

Dahlia (from seed), 31 ; propagation, 
64, no, 112-117 ; thinning-out, 167 ; 
239 ; lifting, 358 
Day lily (Hemerocallis), 350 
Delphinium, 76, 131, 186-190, 296, 316, 
320, 322, 324, 325 
Dianthus, 412 

Dielytra (bleeding heart), 324, 438 
Digging, 414 
Doronicum, 76, 297, 320 


E 

Eccremocarpus scaber, 123 
Echinacea, 320 
Echinops (globe thistle), 314 
Edgings, 24-27 
Endive, 423 

Eremurus, 193, 297, 35°"355 
Erica, 440-441 
Erigeron, 317, 323, 324, 412 
Erythrina, 155 
Euonymus, 27 

Evening primrose, 76, 131, 193, 319 
Evergreens, 390 


F 

Ferns, propagation, 33-35, 297, 412 
Fire (for rubbish), 302-307 
Forget-me-not, 131, 193 
Forsythia, 312 
Foxglove, 76, 131, 193, 297 
Frames, 12, 13, 14 
Freesias (from seed), 31 
Fritillaria, 269, 296 

Fruit-trees, protection in early spring, 
108-109 I f° r small gardens, 370-382 ; 
grease band, 382 

Fuchsias, 45-48, 155, 164, 214-218, 281- 
283 

Funkia, 76, 319 
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G 

Gaillardia, 76, 193, 317 
Galtonia candicans, 61 
Garden, plants for shady, 293-297 ; 
planning, 403 

Gardening, all-the-year-round, 11, 12 ; 

wall, 408-413 
Gentianella, 27 

Geranium (ivy-leaved), 153, 155, 164, 
223, 276 

Geranium Ibericum, 318 ; Endressii, 
318, 324 
Gesnera, 31 
Geum, 76, 193, 324 
Gladiolus, 60-61, 154 
Glaucium lenteum, 84 
Globe thistle (Echinops), 314 
Gloxinias (from seed), 30-31 ; tubers, 
48-51 

Gnaphalium macrophila, 152 
Godetia, 58, 83 
Golden Feather, 58 

Greenhouse, 12, 14, no ; in winter, 
394-402 ; heating, 441-444 
Guelder rose, 295 

Gypsophilla, 84, 154, 155, 317, 322 
H 

Half-hardy annuals, 52-57, no 

Hardy annuals, 79, 84 

Helenium (sneezewort), 297, 319, 322, 

323 

Helianthemum, 412 

Helianthus, 76, 83, 306, 320 

Heliopsis, 316 

Heliotrope, 153, 155 

Helleborus niger (Christmas rose), 327 

Hemerocallis (day lily), 297, 350 

Hemlock, 297 

Herbaceous borders, plans for, 313-325 

Heuchera, 193, 318 

Hollyhock, 131, 194, 198 

Honesty, 297 

Honeysuckle, 295 

Hop, 123 

Hyacinth, 338-343 ; grape, 269, 270 


Hydrangea, 291 
Hypericum, 295 

I 

Iberis, 412 

Inula glandulosa, 322 

Ipomoea, 122-123 

Iris, 76 ; Spanish, 269, 272. 297, 346-350 
Ivy, 295, 312 

j 

Jasmine, 295, 310 
K 

Kniphofia (Tritoma), 76, 193, 316, 320 
L 

Larkspur (annual), 84 
Lastrea Felix-Mas, 413 
Laurel, 295 
Lavatera, 152 
Lawn, 90-96, 251 
Leek, 66, 68, 69 
Lespedeza, 388 
Leucophyton, 152 
Lilac, 439 

Lilium, 62-63, 76, no, 153, 155, 234- 
239,297 

Lily of the valley, 297 
Lime, 421 
Linaria, 412 
Linum, 83 

Lobelia, 31, 58, 152 ; Lobelia cardinalis, 
150, 153^250 
London Pride, 27, 297 
Loosestrife (Lythrum virgatum), 323 
Love-in-a-mist, 57, 84 
Lungwort (pulmonaria), 318 
Lupin, 58, 76/83, 131, 193. 316, 323 
Lychnis, 319 

Lythrum] Virgatum (loosestrife), 323 
M 

Malope (mallow), 84 
Manure, 420-423 
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Marguerite, 152, 156 
Marigold, 413 
Maurandya, 123 
Megasea, 319 

Mesembryanthemum, 54, 412 
Michaelmas daisy, 296 
Mignonette, 76-77, 83, 154 
Mock orange (Philadelphus), 388 
Monarch of the East, 431-432 
Monkshood (aconitum), 316 
Myosotis, 131, 193, 412 

N 

Narcissus, lifting, 127, 269, 296, 332 
Nasturtiums, 57, 84, 1 19-122 
National Chrysanthemum Society, 28 
National Rose Society, 28 
National Sweet Pea Society, 28 
Nemesia strumosa, 54, 153, 154 
Nemophila insignis, 84, 152 
Nepeta (catmint), 319, 324 
Nicotiana, 52, 154 
Nigella, 57, 84, 154 

O 

(Enothera (evening primrose), 76, 
193- 319 
Olearia, 390 
Onions, 184, 185 
Ononis, 388 
Orchids, 398 

P 

Pasony, 76, 297, 317, 322, 323 
Pampas grass, 76 

Pansies, 57, 131, 193, 219-220, 297, 344 
Parsnips, 98, 99 
Paths, 16-20 
Passion flower, 123 
Peas, culinary, 36-39, 65, 66, 98 
Pelargoniums, zonal, no ; ivy-leaved, 
I53» I 55» 164, 223, 276 
Pentstemon, 155, 193, 244-248, 323, 
325 

Perennials, 75, 274, 313-325 
Pergolas, 21-25 


Periwinkle, 295 
Petunia, 31, 52 

Philadelphus (mock orange), 388 
Phlox Drummondu, 54, 57, 156 
Phlox, perennial, 76, 193, 220-223, 2§6, 
317, 318, 319, 323, 324 
Pinks, 27, 58 ; propagation, 203-204 
Planting, 74 

Polyanthus, 131, 193, 297 
Potato, 66, 108-109 
Potentilla, 76, 318, 319, 325, 388 
Potting, 72, 73 

Poppy, Iceland, 58, 156, 319, 412 ; 
oriental, 76 ; Shirley, 83 ; plume, 
156 

Primrose, 131, 193, 297 
Primula, 412 
Prince’s Feather, 83 
Privet, 295 

Prunus Amygdalus (almond), 388 
Pulmonaria (lungwort), 318 
Puschkinia, 269 

Pyrethrum, 76, 193, 297, 317, 318, 323 
R 

Ranunculus, 63 
Retinospora, 164 
Rhododendron, 164, 295 
Richardia, 292, 396 
Ricinus, 54 

Rock rose (cistusb 388 
Romneya, 54 

Rose, 71 ; pruning, 85-90, 99-100 ; 

pests, 134 ; disbudding and feeding, 
171-176 ; mildew, 273 ; for shady 
places, 294 ; planting, 362-369 ; 
selection of, 365-366 ; under glass, 
396, 439 

Royal Horticultural Society, 28 
Rubbish, 302-307 
Rudbeckia, 322, 323 
Runner beans, 133, 135, 213 

S 

St John's Wort, 295 
Salpiglossis, 52 
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Salvia, 152, 155 
Saponaria, 317, 412 

Sauromatum guttatum (Monarch of 
the East), 432 
Sa^dfraga, 412, 413 
Scabious, 54, 58, 193, 317 
Scarborough lily, 401 
Schizanthus, 279-282 
Scilla, 296 

Seakale, without pots, 433-434 
Sedum, 27, 412 

Seeds, 28-33 ; sowing under glass, 30- 
33> 53^57 i vegetable, 39, 131-132 ) 
biennials and perennials, 793 
Sempervivum, 412 
Shady garden, plants for, 293-297 
Shrubs, 295, 386-391 ; for the green- 
house, 435-440 
Silene, 84, 345, 412 
Skimmia, 390 

Sneezewort (Helenium), 297 
Snowdrop, 269, 296 
Snowflake, 296 

Soil digging and trenching, 414 
Solidago, 76, 193, 296, 316 
Solomon's Seal, 297 
Spanish iris, 269, 272 
Spent bloom, removal of, 166 
Spiraea, 76, 388 
Squill, 269 

Staking and tying, 144- 145, 166 
Statice Incana, 319, 324 
Stock (Ten Week), 58, 154 
Stonecrop, 27 
Strawberries, 205-209 
Streptocarpus, 31 
Summer bedding, 149 
Sunflower (helianthus) , 83, 316, 320 
Sweet-peas, 40-44, 58, 83, 100-104, 177- 
181 ; autumn sowing, 359-361 ; 
everlasting, 297 
Sweet Sultan, 83 

Sweet William, 13 1, 193, 251-253 


T 

Tagetbs, 413 
Thalictrum, 322 
Thrift (Armeria), 27, 325 
Thuja, 164 
Thyme, 152 

Tomato, no, hi, 224-226, 277 
Trees, supports for, 391-393 
Trellis screen, 122 
Trenching, 414 
Tritoma, 76, 193, 316, 320 
Tropaeolum, 63, 295 
Tuberose, 402 
Tubs, plants for, 164 
Tulip, 296, 333-338 
Turnips, 99 

Tying and staking, 144-146, 166 

V 

Vegetables (from seed), 39, 65-69, 
97-99, 107-108 
Verbena, 31 

Veronica, 319, 324, 390, 412 
Villa garden plans, 404, 407, 445, 447 
Viola, 57, 131, 154* 158, 193* 219-220, 
287-289, 297 

Violet, 289-291 ; dog's tooth, 269-270, 
296 

W 

Wallflowers, 413 
Wall gardening, 408-413 
Watering, 168-170 ; pot plants, 443 
Water lilies, 159 ; in tubs, 160-162 
Weigela, 164 

Winter sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans), 
310 

Wire worm, 182-184 
Wistaria, 295 

Y 

Yew (Irish), 164 







